T  RATE 
B06US' 
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COURT 


I6HAM 
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^RARTV 
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PUKHMIt 

h  Town 


TNI  POURTH  ISTATE 


Designed  to  produce  the  stepped  up  volume  you  need 
to  maintain  your  profit  position- 

The  Ohicago  Tribune 
Oonsumer-Franchise  Plan! 


Hare  oxroption  toduy  is  th*‘ 
<'oiiipaiiy  which  dot's  not  hiivc  to 
sell  more  just  to  break  even.  .Fust 
a  small  decline  in  sales  may  rtv 
suit  in  o|M-ratinK  in  the  red. 

VdvertisinK  today  must  he 
l<N)ki‘d  to  mt>re  than  ever  tit  hriitf; 
in  tht‘  Mtiumi'  i^sential  to  |irolit. 
Mori‘  importantly,  to  produce 
the  retpiired  >ohime,  advtTtisinfr 
must  Im‘  geared  to  mori'  rigorous 
competition  and  dovetail  with 
the  dominant  trends  itf  retailing. 

From  its  ohsitrvations  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  selling  in  the  im¬ 
portant  ('hicRKo  market,  the 
C.hica^o  Trihiine  has  devised  a 
basic  proceiliire  which  can  win 
neater  sides  and  a  strong  marki't 


(tosition  for  your  brand.  <>|MTat- 
inK  untler  it.  you  can  turn  to  your 
advantage  totlay’s  trenti  toward 
fewer  brands  per  line  and  self 
service. 

^ On  can  pel  larpcr  store  inven¬ 
tories,  iM'tter  shelf  (Misition.  ami 
a  preater  share  of  the  <lay-to-<lay 
hiiyinp  of  consumers.  ^  tiu  can 
build  a  consuiiHT  franchise  effec¬ 
tively  resistant  to  the  sides  drives 
of  com|M-titors. 

Successful  in  C.hicapo.  the  t>lan 
can  In*  used  with  prolit  in  any 
market.  It  dot  snot  interfere  with 
present  successful  methoils.  It 
reinforces  them,  winninp  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  your  sales  staff  anil 
ilistrihutinp  orpani/ation. 


Hetailers  are  not  interested  in 
stockinp  anti  piishinp  a  hranii 
which  their  customers  are  not  in 
teresteil  in  huyinp.  The  ('hicapo 
Tribune  |ilan  mis-ts  this  challenp) 
stpiarely. 

If  you  woiilil  like  to  liiitl  out 
more  about  how  this  |ilan  can 
fit  into  your  operations  and 
strenpthi'n  your  market  (Misition. 
a  Tribune  representative  will 
wi'Icome  an  op|Mirtunity  to  po 
over  it  with  you.  Ask  him  to  call. 
Do  it  toilay. 

PhicagoTribune 

THE  WORI.0  S  t;HE\IT.Sr  NEWSPAPER 


Ai 


The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine  effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 

rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started  operation. 

under  the  upper  cylinder  by  the  application  With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 

of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl-  imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  prodiic- 

inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  and  ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 

1^"  without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the  mechanical  buckling. 

upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without  Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat- 

strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill  rix  Machines  is  invited. 

,,,,,  Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


NX  124 

TO  ALL  UNITED  PRESS  CLIENTS: 

SO  MANY  LETTERS,  TELEGRAMS  AND  CABLES  HAVE  BEEN 
RECEIVED  FROM  UNITED  PRESS  CLIENTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
WORLD  COMPLIMENTING  THE  U.  P.  ON  ITS  SUPERIOR 
ELECTION  COVERAGE  THAT  WE  WISH 'TO  TAKE  THIS  WAY  OF 
ACKNOWLEDGING  THEM, 

YOUR  COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  MUCH  APPRECIATED  AND 
WILL  BE  AN  ADDED  INCENTIVE  TO  THE  STAFFS  WHO  WORKED 
SO  EFFECTIVELY  TO  PUT  UNITED  PRESS  ELECTION  SERVICE 
FAR  OUT  AHEAD  THROUGHOUT  THE  NIGHT,  NOT  ONLY  IN 
NATIONAL  RESULTS  BUT  IN  REGIONAL  AS  WELL, 

HUGH  BAILLIE,  PRESIDENT, 

UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS, 

NOV.  10,  1952, 

JR  155? 
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DAILY . 209,229 

SUNDAY . 320,864 
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HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


^lAJliat  Our  h^eaderd 


Geneva  Draft  Treaty 
Contained  No  Limitatiofis 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  article 
by  Kathleen  Teltsch  (Nov.  8,  page 
11),  it  is  stated: 

“When  it  was  first  drafted  in 
1948,  this  article  allowed  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  press  rights  in  more  than 
a  dozen  instances  .  .  .  including 
a  bar  on  ‘false  or  distorted  reports 
which  undermine  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.’  ” 

I  think  that  Miss  Teltsch  should 
make  it  clear  that  in  1948  in 
Geneva  we  finished  the  draft  of  a 
treaty  relating  solely  to  interna¬ 
tional  practice  as  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  the  transmission  of 
news  and  no  such  limitations  were 
in  that  treaty.  She  has  confused 
that  treaty  and  the  covenant.  As  I 
was  the  U.  S.  Delegate  for  Com¬ 
mittee  II  which  had  that  treaty  in 
hand,  I  regret  to  see  this  subse¬ 
quent  misstatement  of  the  Geneva 
result.  It  was  the  effort  to  inter¬ 
twine  this  Geneva  draft  with  other 
proposals  for  a  right  of  correction 
and  statements  of  the  “responsi¬ 
bilities”  of  the  press  that  balled 
the  whole  thing  up.  The  U.  S.  was 
[  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  if 
1  it  could  get  a  treaty  related  solely 
to  rules  for  foreign  correspondents 
and  the  transmission  of  news  dis¬ 
patches — nothing  else. 

Sevellon  Brown 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 

Any  Twain  Stories 
To  THE  Editor:  I  am  editing 
the  anecdotes  of  my  kinsman, 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain), 
and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
readers  of  E  &  P  who  may  have 
Twain  stories  or  anecdotes. 


thumbs  to  wait  for  the  paid  time 
to  begin  so  we  can  be  coached  in¬ 
to  clapping  and  yelling  like  H-1 
so  the  great  American  public  will 
think  that  the  newspaper  people 
of  the  United  States  have  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  a  radio  speech  in 
person. 

In  Indiana  and  possibly  other 
places  the  law  prohibits  the  sale 
of  political  advertising,  but  it  does 
not  say  that  we  cannot  present 
our  case.  Let’s  do  it — or  we  will 
get  left  again  as  in  the  past. 

If  the  politicians  don’t  realize 
the  value  of  the  newspapers  let  us 
prove  it  to  them  so  they  won’t 
forget  it! 

Don  M.  Montgomery. 
Publisher, 

Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune 

Advice  for  Traveler 

To  THE  Editor:  This  is  a  plea 
for  advice  and  information  from 
fellow  newspaper  people. 

I  am  planning  a  six-months’ 
trip  to  the  Near  East — Egypt,  Is¬ 
rael,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Turkey— 
and  thence  by  way  of  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  into  ^e  countrie$  of 
Western  Europe. 

Any  suggestions  and  advice 
about  such  a  trip  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  And  the  sooner  the 
better,  as  I  shall  be  sailing  Jan.  16. 

Talbot  Patrick. 

Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald 


aSliort 


Editor, 

Mark  Twain  Quarterly, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Political  Ads 

To  THE  Editor:  The  election 
is  over  and  the  newspapers  once 
again  took  a  back  seat  for  radio. 
Very  few  if  any  of  us  carried 
enough  national  political  space  to 
be  counted  as  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on 
radio  and  TV  time. 

We  make  a  mistake  in  not 


Headlines: 

Dies  In  Good  Shape  After  Op- 
Cyril  Clemens  eration. — Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press. 


Cafe  Operator  Held  In  Beer 
Case. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

m 

Dies  Recovering  From  Opera¬ 
tion. — Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News. 

m 

Martin  Dies  Recovering  After 
Going  Under  Knife.  —  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times-Herald. 

m 

Man  Accidentally  Shot  By  Wife 


CINIRAl  ADVIRTISIN6  RIBRISINUTIVU 


MOIONIY,  RE6AN  C  SCNRIITT 


banding  together  and  presenting  In  “Good  Shape.”-— C/i/ro  (Calif.) 
the  case  of  newspapers  versus  ra-  Enterprise-Record. 
dio  every  election.  We  give  freely 
of  our  editorial  space  and  our 
efforts  as  compared  to  paid  time 
by  radio.  Every  time  a  politician 
speaks  at  a  newspaper  dinner,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  for  radio 
to  cover  the  speech  and  invari-  Tonight. — Petersburg  (Va.)  Prog 
ably  we  end  up  twiddling  our  ress-lndex. 

Vol.  8.5.  No.  47.  Xovemhor  15.  infi2.  Editor  &  Pnhlisher.  Thp  Ptourth  *! 

jKublislHKl  every  with  an  a<Mitional  ia«ie  In  January,  by  TJje 

&  Ihihlifthor  Co..  Ino..  1475  Broaclway.  Timea  Tower.  Times  ^uanc.  New 
30.  X.  Y.  Enter^  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Yorfc.  • 
Annual  Subscription  S5.00  in  U.S.A.:  $5.50  in  Caivida;  $0  in  other  counin 
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Boy  Is  Shot,  Hit  By  Car  Seek- 
ing  Food. — Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Sews, 

■ 

Angel  Will  Sing  At  West  End 


a 


m  total  Michigan  retail 


sales  are.in  the  8  Booth 
Michigan  Newspaper  Markets! 

(1952  Sales  Management  Survey  ofBuying  Power) 


TOTAL  BOOTH 
ABC  NET  PAID, 

418,032 


MUSKseoM  *  bay  €irr 

SAGiNAW  • 


GRAND  RAPfDS 


•  PUNT 


FOR  NEW  MARKET  FOLDER  CALL  NEAREST  BOOTH  OFFICE-A.  H.  Kuch, 
no  E.  42nd  Sfree*,  New  York  17,  New  York,  Murray  Hill  6-7232  The 
John  C.  luti  Co.,  435  N  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II,  III.,  Superior  7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  *  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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is  the  process  which  I  introduced 
there  and  which  1  taught  to  their 
engineers,  I  trust  that  1  may  be 
considered  competent  to  judge  the 
relative  merits  of  that  process,— 
the  only  one  that  can  be  used 
with  such  incomplete,  unsuitable, 
inefficient  equipment  as  they  have 
there — a  modification  of  the  al- 
caline  sulphate  process, — and  my 
latest  development  recently  dem¬ 
onstrated  successfully  to  the  high¬ 
est  pulp  and  paper  technologists 
in  our  country. 

It  would  have  been  far  more 
modest  for  the  Grace  engineers  to 
have  said  that  THEY  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  Bagasse  Newsprint  Paper 
cheaper  than  Standard  Newsprint. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  U.  S.  Economists 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Messrs.  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation  (foremost  builders  of 
paper  mills),  and  many  others  who 
are  versed  in  the  technology  of 
paper  making  all  agree  that  we 
can  produce  with  our  new  process, 
etc.  Bagasse  Newsprint  Paper  of 
better  quality  and  at  lower  cost 
than  Standard  Wood  Newsprint. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  “Latin  Amer¬ 
icans”  “getting  their  hopes  too 
high,”  but  that  of  100%  Amer¬ 
icans  (although  born  in  Cuba,  1 
was  brought  up  in  Maine,  and 
have  lived  more  than  47  years  in 
the  country  of  my  adoption  and 
that  of  the  birth  of  my  wife,  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren)  and  the 
culmination  of  more  than  34  years 
of  intensive  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Bagasse  Paper  with  the 
cooperation  and  facilities  of  the 
world's  foremost  technologists  and 
laboratories. 

Joaquin  De  La  Roza,  S». 
106  Wall  Street, 

New  York  City. 


.And  there's  a  big 
difference 
between  the 
top  •  ranking 
('hronicle  and 
I  lie  other  Hous¬ 
ton  newspapers. 
For  example  .  .  . 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


RANKS 


AMONG 
ALL  U.  S.  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Houston  Post 
ranks  45th 


The  Houston  Press  is 
not  listed  in  the  First 
Fifty  report  of 
Media  Records 


PROOF  AGAiy  OF  THE  CHROMCLE'S  POSITION  OF 
mSDISPVTED  LEADERSHIP  /V  THE  HOUSTON  MARKET 


10  Years  Ago — 35  U.  S.  news¬ 
men  accompanied  t  h  e  American 
forces  invading  North  Africa  and 
chasing  Marshal  Rommel  in  an  in¬ 
glorious  retreat. 


For  additional  torts  about  the  No.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  I  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Oftiee. 


me  Houston  Chronicle 

JESSE  H.  JONES,  PMither  *.  W.  McCACTHY,  Adnrtmng  OirKfer 

JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.  President 


M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Monoger 


a  BRIDGE  / 

The  new  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  world’s  third 
longest,  stretches  it’s  7  Vi  miles  of  steel  and 
mortar  from  Maryland’s  Western  to  Eastern 
Shore.  A  real  engineering  feat. 

l/l/haia  Unc/ofJ^Mi\T\OH/ 

Historically  famous,  the  lore  and  tradition  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  plus  its  vacationland  beaches 
makes  it  an  attraction  that  many  more  thousands 
will  discover  and  enjoy  each  year. 

l/l/hat  a  MARKET/ 

Important  in  this  rich  and  growing  market 
(over  $215,000,00  in  Maryland  counties  alone) 
is  Salisbury,  largest  corporate  city  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  Eastern  Shore  Center  of  the  $100,000,000 
young  chicken  (broilers)  industry,  close  to  the 
world’s  seafood  capital,  Crisfield,  and  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  rich  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing  area;  all  producing  big  payrolls. 

W^at  a  Af&ivs'paper  COVERAGE  / 

And  the  Salisbury  Times  (old  and  trusted  friend 
of  Eastern  Shoremen)  gets  across  to  the  largest 
segment  of  this  market  (128,467  population  in 
city  and  retail  trading  zones  ABC) -delivering 
18,555  fABC  3-31-52)  every  evening — practically 
100%  home  delivery  in  Salisbury’s  city  zone  and 
Wicomico  County.  Yes,  the  'limes  gives  you 
the  one  sure  way  to  get  your  selling  messages 
across,  too. 

Write  for  information  direct  or  contact  Story, 

Brooks  and  Finley. 


THE  SnUSBURV  (Maryland)  TIMES 

"7/?e  Shoreman's  DaSy  " 

A  BRUSH-MOORE  Newspaper  Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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Cast  up  your  best  prospects  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  you'll  find  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  is  ready 
made  to  make  sales  for  you. 

When  you  tell  your  publication  story  in  the  new 
YORK  TIMES,  you’re  talking  to  advertising  agency 
executives  in  New  York,  and  in  every  major  adver¬ 
tising  city  in  the  country. 

Your  trade  advertising  in  The  Times  also  goes 
straight  to  the  top  business  and  indu-strial  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  so  vitally  concerned  with  advertising 
budgets,  schedules  and  media  selection. 

When  it  comes  to  advertising  and  agency  men, 
survey  after  survey  proves  this  one  big  fact : 

More  advertising  executives,  both  at  agencies  and 
accounts,  see  and  remember  media  advertising  in 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

She  Netir  jSork  Eimes 

ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  " 

FOR  33  YE.\RS  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 
IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


AP  Editors  Split  52-55 
On  Political  Opinion  Polls 


Gould  Defends  Checkup  as  Valid  .  executive  edi- 

^  tor,  recalled  the  comments  after 

Task  of  Gross  Roots  Reportina  ’r'**  election  about  the  faii- 

.■.vMn.  newspapers  to  do  a  good 

TT  reporting  job  at  the  grass  roots 

By  WODert  U.  Brown  level  and  said  he  felt  it  was  obli- 

Boston — Members  of  the  As-  asked  member  newspapers  to  can- 

nual  meeting  here  this  week,  gave  Giving  a  minority  report  for  organize  as  \ear,  e 

general  praise  to  the  AP  for  cov-  the  committee,  Robert  Notson, 

erage  of  the  political  campaign  Portland  Oregonian,  said  the  AP  Mr.  Gould  felt  the  AP  did  get 
and  the  election  news  but  split  surveys  were  more  successful  than  down  deeper  into  grass  roots  sen- 
almost  evenly  in  their  approval  the  professional  Oregonian,  said  it  timent  in  these  surveys  than  ever 
or  disapproval  of  the  AP’s  sur-  had  been  a  good  reportorial  job  in  before.  The  objective  was  to  en- 
veys  of  political  opinions.  getting  down  to  the  grass  roots  courage  newspapers  and  their  staffs 

Those  approving  felt  it  was  the  and  that  the  public  had  shown  to  do  more  digging  in  their  areas, 
duty  of  AP  to  report  political  an  interest  in  this  type  of  report-  and  it  was  substantially  achieved, 
thinking  and  trends.  Those  dis-  ing.  These  are  not  substitutes  for  Mr.  Gould  conceded  that  in  some 

approving  said  the  AP  had  no  the  polls  but  are  reports  on  the  cases  editors  simply  forwarded 

business  in  the  polling  or  fore-  best  available  opinion,  he  said,  their  own  guesses  on  the  local 
casting  business.  AP  executives  There  is  no  claim  to  infallibility,  situation,  but  others  did  consider- 
dtnied  there  was  any  attempt  or  he  added.  able  leg  work  and  research, 

intention  to  predict  or  forecast  the  — —  - 

the  wrf-  Supreme  Court  Takes 

nesday  afternoon  session,  which 

was  devoted  entirely  to  discussion  T  i  .m  .J  — _ _  * 

of  the  AP  performance  during  the  HIT  JtmQT©  \1S 

campaign  and  election,  those  in  ^ 

favor  of  the  AP  surveys  in  their  Washington — ^Two  long-stand-  the  spirit  of  the  debate  which  led 

P^nt  form  and  method  num-  practices  in  the  newspaper  to  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 

wd  52  and  those  opposed  were  business — forced  combination  rates  Law  and  also  is  in  conflict  with 

for  advertisers  and  reproduction  other  court  decisions  in  similar 

‘Generally  Sngaerb  Job’  of  advertising  matter  furnished  in  matters. 

Murray  Powers,  Akron  (Ohio)  niat  or  plate  form — came  within  Mr.  Hanson’s  brief  stated,  "A 
Bfacon  Journal,  chairman  of  the  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court  proper  interpretation  of  the  legis- 
campaign  and  election  study  com-  this  week.  lative  history  demonstrates  that 

niittee  (this  is  the  sixth  year  of  The  Supreme  Court  granted  a  the  dominant  purpose  af  the  see¬ 

the  APME  study  committees),  de-  petition  for  a  review  of  the  Dis-  tion  was  to  prohibit  an  exaction 
livered  a  general  report  on  the  triot  Court  decree  which  holds  from  an  employer  for  something 

AP  performance.  He  cited  the  that  a  unit  rate  for  advertisers  which  ‘he  does  not  want,  does  not 

general  excellence  of  reporting  using  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  need,  and  is  not  even  willing  to 

and  writing  during  the  campaign  States  and  Times  -  Picayune  vio-  accept’  and  which  is  of  no  benefit 

but  noted  there  were  some  com-  lates  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  to  him  whatsoever, 
plaints  of  stories  being  too  long,  since  it  puts  the  competing  New  “It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
'  He  said  some  members  saw  a  fail-  Orleans  Item  at  a  disadvantage  in  process  of  setting  ‘bogus’  is  per- 

“re  of  AP  in  getting  onto  the  inrerstate  trade.  formed  by  regular  employes  or  by 

Nixon  “fund”  story  in  a  hurry  When  the  one-hour  arguments  extra  employes  required  of  the  em- 
aud  urged  further  inquiry  on  it.  are  heard,  at  a  date  to  be  set,  ployer  in  order  to  get  ‘bogus’  off 
He  also  noted  complaints  from  the  court  will  also  permit  the  the  ‘hook.’  The  material  fact  is 

others  that  AP  was  slow  in  back-  Government  to  explain  why  the  that  the  operation  does  not  con- 

grounding  the  accusations  of  the  order  againsit  the  New  Orleans  stitute  the  performance  of  a  serv- 
^  authors  about  “press  bias”  in  newspapers  should  be  broadened,  ice  necessary  to  or  essential  to  the 
campaign  news  coverage.  Elisha  Han.son,  general  counsel  printing  of  the  newspaper,  and  is 

“There  were  some  rough  edges  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  of  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  the 

election  coverage  but  the  AP  Ushers  Association,  filed  a  brief  employer.  It  is  of  benefit  only  to 

■lid  a  generally  superb  job,”  he  asking  the  court  to  reverse  an  the  union  which  exacts  money 

'aid.  opinion  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  from  the  employer  in  the  further- 

Turning  to  the  political  surveys  Court  of  Appeals  holding  that  the  ance  of  the  union’s  traditional 
ronducted  in  September  and  6c-  International  Typographical  Union  policy  of  ‘featherbedding.’” 

•oiler,  Mr.  Powers  said  a  ma-  may  demand  type  resetting  clauses  The  National  Labor  Relations 
lority  of  his  committee  was  op-  in  contracts  with  publishers.  Board,  respondent,  has  not  sub- 

I  posed  to  them  as  being  a  risk  to  Mr.  Hanson  contends  the  Cir-  mitted  its  brief  yet.  Arguments 
In  these  two  surveys,  AP  cuit  Court  finding  is  contrary  to  are  scheduled  in  court  next  week. 
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Supreme  Court  Takes 
Unit  Rate  and  ‘Bogus’ 


Century  Club 

Boston  —  APME  members 
paid  tribute  Wednesday  to  Da¬ 
vid  J.  Wilkie,  AP  automotive 
editor,  who  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  50  years.  He  start¬ 
ed  as  an  office  boy  in  the  De¬ 
troit  bureau,  has  filled  every  job 
in  that  bureau,  and  spent  all  of 
his  50  years  of  service  there. 

Joining  in  the  tribute  was 
H.  R.  Paulsen,  Fargo  (N.  Dak.i 
Forum  managing  editor  who  is 
rounding  out  50  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

AP  did  not  try  to  compete  with 
the  polls  but  only  tried  to  give  a 
consensus  of  political  trends  from 
the  best  available  sources  in  local 
areas,  he  said. 

Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  said  the  New 
England  APME  met  right  after 
Election  Day  and  unanimously  dis¬ 
approved  the  AP  taking  such  sur¬ 
veys. 

Both  George  Healy,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  and 
Russell  Wiggins,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  said  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  results  of  an  .American 
election.  Mr.  Healy  conjectured 
the  professional  pollsters  had  a 
wider  percentage  failure  this  year 
than  they  did  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wiggins  said  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  think  the  AP  has  mastered 
the  techniques  of  forecasting  be¬ 
cause  its  survey  happened  to  be 
right  this  time.  He  urged  the  AP 
to  develop  the  techniques  of  re¬ 
porting  what  has  happened  before 
indulging  in  the  techniques  of 
forecasting  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

William  Steven,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  said 
the  practice  is  “fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger  for  AP”  because  it  is  an  as¬ 
signment  of  areas  to  determine 
opinion  without  any  control  over 
the  techniques  used  to  learn  that 
opinion. 

Wanted  for  Background 

Robert  Early,  Indianapolis  Star, 
said  the  surveys  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  even  if  they  are  not  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  discussing  other  aspects  of 
the  campaign  and  election,  John 
Day,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  whose  paper  went  to 
press  at  2  a.m.,  said  there  should 
have  been  better  roundups  of  Con¬ 
gressional  races  and  governor 
races.  William  Beale,  AP  Wash- 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


AP  Editors 

continued  from  page  1 


papers  because  of  the  changing 
habits  and  appetites  of  readers.  He 
urged  the  newspapermen  to  “hypo 
and  glamorize  the  news”  to  meet 


WASHINGTON 


ington  staff,  said  it  was  impossible  the  new  competition, 
to  speculate  on  the  Congressional  In  a  discussion  of  Teletypeset- 
stories  at  that  hour  because  of  the  ter  problems,  Claude  Ramsay, 
close  races  and  indefiniteness  of  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
the  results.  noted  that  not  all  editors  are 

Bruce  B.  Temple.  Bloomington  pleased  with  circuit  operations,  but 
(InJ.)  Herald-Telephone,  said  In-  many  are  enthusiastic.  He  men- 
diana  editors  took  a  dim  view  of  tioned  one  complaint  that  the  tape 
reporters  expressing  their  pref-  punchers  do  not  follow  the  style 
erence  for  the  candidates  in  “polls”  book. 

taken  during  the  campaign.  Peo-  Harry  Montgomery,  AP  traffic 


Nelson  Poynter's  Credo  for  Publishing  and  Broadcasting 

In  a  three-way  competition  for  a  television  license.  Nelson  W. 
Poynter  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  gave  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  his  set  of  standards  for  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  newspaper  and  a  broadcast  enterprise,  as  set  forth  in  “a 
guide  for  my  heirs.”  This  acknowledges  that  ownership  is  a  sacred 
trust,  and  a  great  privilege  .  .  .  entailing  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  com¬ 
munity  service  .  .  .  adequate  and  modern  equipment  .  .  .  above-average 
staff  .  .  .  pensions  .  .  .  salaries  commensurate  with  service  rendered  . . . 
strong  financial  position  . . .  appreciation  of  the  creative  departments . 


pie  don’t  trust  reporters  who  have  executive,  said  a  revised  style  book  six  per  cent  dividends  .  .  .  bonuses  to  employes  out  of  earnings  beyond 


pre-conceived  ideas,  he  said.  would  be  forthcoming  but  not  until 

Frank  Starzel,  .AP  general  man-  AP  can  get  together  with  other 
ager,  said  AP  correspondents  did  services  to  iron  out  variations, 
not  participate  in  these  polls  and  Harmon  Phillips.  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
he  agreed  it  was  bad  policy  to  take  Tribune,  said  he  was  having  “date- 
them.  Reporters  should  report  fine  trouble”  becuse  the  AP  wire 
the  news,  not  make  it.  he  said.  doesn't  use  them  but  the  U.P.  wire 
.Mr.  Beale  said  such  polls  were  Joes.  Mr.  Ramsav  said  the  news- 


six  per  cent  after  discharge  of  debts,  reserves,  etc.  .  .  .  complete  control 
in  an  individual  .  .  .  “voting  stock  should  never  be  permitted  to 
scatter.” 


more  a  reflection  of  conditions  in¬ 
stead  of  opinions  because  after 
weeks  on  the  campaign  trains  the 
reporters  hate  everything  and 
everyone,  including  the  candidate 
they  are  covering. 

V^incent  lones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  talk  accompanied  by  slide 
films  showing  AP  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  the  political  conventions. 
He  said  it  was  as  good  as  any  he 
had  seen  but  that  most  newspapers 
were  weak  in  using  it.  He  said 
that  television  competition  meant 
newspapers  would  have  to  widen 
the  scope  of  their  coverage  and 
picture  presentation.  He  called  TV 


papers  had  gotten  together  on  this 
problem  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
dateline  is  used  in  .A.M.  papers 
but  not  in  P.M.  papers. 

Others  commented  the  dateline 
was  being  abandoned  in  their  areas 
and  a  show  of  hands  revealed  al¬ 
most  no  P.M.  papers  present  now 
using  them.  The  discussion  of  time 
references  in  copy  was  inconclusive 
as  some  editors  preferred  use  of 
“today,”  “yesterday”  and  “tomor¬ 
row”  and  others  preferred  naming 
the  day  of  the  week. 

TTS  Safety  Devices 

Alden  Waite,  Southern  California 
.Associated  Newspapers,  advised  his 


Marceilus  Mirdoch,  publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  await¬ 
ed  a  ruling  by  an  FCC  examiner  on  a  petition  to  quash  a  subpoena 
which  would  require  him  to  produce  records  of  advertising  rate  prac¬ 
tices.  etc.  Opponents  in  TV  license  case  contended  the  data  would 
show  “a  pattern  of  unfair  competition.”  Eagle  attorneys  called  it  “a 
fishing  expedition”  and  said  the  tactics  bordered  on  “mudslinging.” 


Club  in  Good  Shape — Con  Stand  Loss  of  One  Member 

The  National  Press  Club  observed  the  25th  anniversary  of 
its  occupancy  of  its  present  quarters  Thursday  night  with  a 
buffet  and  cocktail  party  attended  by  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  associate  members,  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  resides 
three  blocks  away  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Truman,  it  was 
e.xplained  in  tongue-in-cheek  fashion,  soon  will  transfer  to 
non-resident  membership  with  the  result  that  the  club  treas¬ 
ury  will  suffer  some  loss.  The  President  leaves  Washington 
with  knowledge  that  his  club  can  stand  some  loss  of  revenue: 
it  now  owns  the  building  which  it  leased  when  he  came  to 
the  Capital  as  a  senator.  And  the  \4th  and  F  Street  corner, 
which  it  occupies,  is  considered  Washington's  most  valuable 
piece  of  real  estate. 


“an  electronic  buggy  whip”  to  P^pers  have  safety  devices  on  their  ‘No  Comment' — ^Just  Nothing  to  Tell  the  Press 


spur  the  press  to  better  perform-  composing  machines  which  auto- 
ance.  matically  stops  them  when  a  line  is 

lack  Bell  and  Reiman  Morin  ‘0°  'ong  or  *00  short.  This  avoids 
of  the  AP  recounted  many  of  their  jammed  mats  and  squirts, 
experiences  in  covering  the  cam-  ^r.  Montgomery  said  narrower 
paigns  of  the  two  candidates.  newspaper  column  widths  present 


Thursday  morning.  A.  M.  Glass- 
berg,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 
chairman  of  the  State  Studies  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  there  has  been 


no  problem  to  TTS  operation  as 


The  White  House  has  adopted  a  policy  of  “no  comment”  on  re¬ 
ports  that  President  Truman  has  numerous  job  offers.  Several,  report¬ 
edly,  are  from  syndicates  who  want  his  services  as  a  columnist,  most 
persistent  linking  Mr.  Truman  to  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Correspondents  who  had  hoped  to  get  Mr.  Truman’s  reaction  to  the 
election  of  General  Eisenhower  were  disappointed  when  the  President 
said  he  would  have  no  press  conference  this  week.  He  has  nothing  to 
there  are  fonts  available  to  fit  tell  the  press,  was  the  explanation.  Mr.  Truman  abolished  regularly 
11-6  or  11-9  columns.  scheduled  conferences  when  he  took  office  and  said  he  would  meet  the 

Eventually  there  will  be  a  full  correspondents  only  when  he  believed  he  had  something  of  news 
ibo'^r’ cem‘ increase  ffim^ber-  sPO^ts  TTS  wire,  he  said,  when  interest  to  announce, 
ship  participation.  ®"0“8h  interest  and  de- 

“We  have  come  a  long  way  but 

e  still  havf.  «  Inna  vaav  tn  an «  Sam  Ragan.  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

News  and  Observer,  urged  AP  to 
study  the  problem  of  getting  news 
across  state  lines.  He  said  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  newspapers  in  North  Caro- 


we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
he  said,  referring  to  the  “massive 
retooling  operation”  facing  news- 
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Complete  Hearing  Coverage  Is  Factual  Reporting 

A  Federal  judge  here  has  ruled  that  complete  coverage  of  a  pending 
'Hse  doesn’t  mean  that  the  defendants  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  and  has 
rejected  a  motion  for  change  of  venue.  A  police  lieutenant  and  a 
sergeant,  suspended  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  narcotics 
act  and  of  bribe-taking,  claimed  congressional  hearing  coverage  m- 
lina  to  get  news  from  Virginia  on  volving  them  constituted  “the  widest  prejudicial  coverage  by  all  the 
the  wire,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  media  known  to  man — except  sky  writing.”  The  District  Attorney 
fame  is  true  in  Qthep  areas,  described  it  as  factual  reporting.  Judge  Burnita  S.  Matthews  agreed 

Reporting  on  the  study  of  news  wU.  the  prosecutor, 
photos  at  the  opening  session  ^  u  a 

Wednesday,  Coleman  Harwell,  Just  as  Clean  Without  Rinse — ^You  Cant  Say  That! 


Nashville  Tennessean,  said  his 
committee  found  a  number  of 
things  It  did  not  like:  the  Sat- 


.  . .  -n  urday  file  Of  pictures  “looks  like 

SSlToS"..:;:::;::::;:::  IS  .very’one  took  Saturday  .he 


Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  34 

Shop  Talk  .  72 


second  day  follow-up  is  not  as 
good  as  it  could  be;  too  many  rou- 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  effect,  told  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  four  detergents  to  go  wash  out  their  mouths  with 
soap  for  saying  that  Tide,  Cheer,  Fab  and  Hum  will  wash 
clothes  just  as  clean  without  rinsing.  Agreements  to  discon¬ 
tinue  such  advertising  claims  were  signed  by  Colgate,  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Lever  Bros,  and  Theobald  Industries. 
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Short  Takes .  2  sports  pictures;  too  much  em-  He  Can't  Drink  His  Beer  cmd  Have  Publicity  Too 

Syndicates  . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . .  58  P^asis  on  the  big  story  when  one  distinction  can  indorse  liquor  produced  elsewhere  in  the 

What  Readers  Say .  2  breaks;  not  enough  regional  pic-  country  but  they  can’t  do  it  for  alcoholic  beverages  made  here,  me 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  tures  and  not  enough  human  in-  District  of  Columbia  commissioners  have  ruled.  The  decision  j 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  Merest  pictures.  These  criticisms  a  motion  to  amend  long-existing  regulations  against  testimonial  a  ^ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  '^ere  made,  he  said  even  though  vertising.  pnly  one  firm,  a  brewery,  is  >nvolved.  ®y 

the  Editor  &  Punisher  copyright  bis  committee  called  the  AP  the  of  distinction  the  company  s  ‘^barged  ‘Je  commissio 

.  .  ev  a  n.afiira  ,n  ,»viKtanri»  camc  men  of  discrimination.  The  ruling  atiects  only  newspapcis  e 


and  the  date  of  issue. 


finest  picture  service  in  existence. 
(Continued  on  Page  68) 
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Vi^hat’s  to  Be  Press 
Deal  Under  Ike? 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Will  the  press  have  a  New 
Deal,  a  Fair  Deal,  a  Fear  Deal, 
or  a  No  Deal  at  the  White  House 
under  the  new  President? 

Reporters  who  traveled  with 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in 
(he  late  campaign  do  not  profess 
10  have  a  clear<ut  answer  to  the 
perple.xing  and  important  query. 

Some  of  the  newsmen  who  are 
closest  to  the  President-elect  be¬ 
lieve  that  Eisenhower’s  unfamil¬ 
iarity  with  many  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  may  cause  him  to  be  wary 
of  the  give-and-take  of  the  open 
press  conference  until  he  is  more 
fully  acclimated  to  political  lead¬ 
ership. 

Helpful  Hagerty 

They  count  heavily  on  the  help 
of  James  C.  Hagerty,  Ike’s 
press  aide,  who  handled  press  re¬ 
lations  for  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
since  1942,  in  winning  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  confidence  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Executive-to-be. 

Charles  T.  Lucey  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  Robert  Spivak  of  the 
VeH"  York  Post,  Sanford  Stanton 
of  the  Neu’  York  Journal- A  mer- 
kan  and  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Wash¬ 
ington  editor  of  Newsweek  and 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  took  part  in  a  forum 
'  discussion  on  “What  Kind  of  Pres- 
.  ident  Will  Ike  Make?”  last  Mon- 
day  night  at  the  Fall  dinner  of  the 
Society  of  Silurians  in  New  York. 
All  four  traveled  with  Eisenhower 
in  the  pre-election  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  their  talks,  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  reporter 
isked  them: 

“What  will  Ike’s  attitude  toward 
ihe  press  be  in  the  White  House?” 

“That’s  a  question  that  is  most 
pertinent  to  all  of  us.”  replied  Mr. 
Lucey.  “I  have  never  covered  a 
campaign  before  in  which  both 
candidates  were  so  remote  from 
the  press.  We  had  to  sign  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  Stevenson  and  then  did 
not  get  a  press  conference.  We 
never  met  Ike  on  the  train.  I  am 
curious  to  see  what  he  will  do 
about  press  conferences  in  the 
'ATiite  House.” 

Behind  Iron  Pullman 
“We  often  remarked  that  the 
candidates  were  ‘Behind  the  Iron 
hillman’  on  the  campaign  trains.” 
complained  Mr.  Stanton. 

“It’s  an  open  question  what 
ILe’s  press  relations  will  be  like,” 
observed  Mr.  Lindley.  “There 
are  two  complications.  One  is 
jhat  he  may  1^  unsure  of  himself 
ip  domestic  matters.  The  other 
i*  that  he  was  deeply  offended 
‘hen  the  vast  majority  of  re¬ 
porters  with  him  voted  in  a  poll 
IP  favor  of  Stevenson.  Some  of 
•hem  had  been  close  to  him  in  the 
I’Pst  and  their  defection  caused 
*onderment  and  anxiety. 


“Jim  Hagerty  has  got  the  art 
of  press  relations  worked  up  to  a 
fine  art,  but  he  appeared  to  have 
no  influence  with  Ike — none  of 
the  influence  that  press  secretaries 
often  have,”  concluded  Mr.  Lind¬ 
ley. 

“I  think  that  this  last  campaign 
changed  Hagerty,”  remarked  Mr 
Spivak.  “Ike  underestimated  him 
at  first,  but  I  think  that  began  to 
wear  away  at  the  end.  Some  re¬ 
porters  underestimated  Jim  Hag¬ 
erty,  too.  I  hope  he  will  be  in  the 
White  House  and  that  he  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  press.” 

In  the  round-table  discussion, 
Mr.  Spivak  was  the  first  speaker. 

“I  got  an  indication  of  how 
the  election  was  going  on  the 
Truman  train  when  eggs,  boos, 
hisses  and  tomatoes  greeted  us,” 
he  said.  “When  some  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  hit  the  press  car,  I  thought 
maybe  they  were  aimed  at  the 
‘one-i)arty  press.’ 

Heroes’  Clay  Heads 

“As  President.  1  believe  that 
Post  readers  will  like  Ike  and  that 
Journal-American  and  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  readers 
will  dislike  Ike,”  he  continued. 
“Someone  remarked  during  the 
campaign  that  heroes  have  clay 
heads.  1  became  disenchanted 
with  Ike  in  a  1948  march  of  the 
ADA  to  see  him  on  Morningside 
Drive.  I  thought  he  should  have 
revealed  then  that  he  was  not  their 
guy  and  not  remain  under  false 
pretenses.” 

Mr.  Spivak  praised  the  Repub¬ 
licans  for  a  brilliant  campaign 
and  damned  the  Democrats  for  a 
blundering  one.  He  said  Truman’s 
bias  charges  against  Ike  were 
seized  ¥y  Jim  Hagerty  and  were 
“played  well”  and  that  the  “I- 
shall-go-to-Korea”  promise  was  a 
brilliant  stroke.  The  Eisenhower 
personality  was  credited  with  play¬ 
ing  a  big  part  in  his  victory. 

Scrambled  Eggheads 

Not  “eggheads"  but  “scrambled 
eggheads”  ran  Adlai’s  campaign 
“in  the  name  of  fine  diction,”  Mr. 
Spivak  asserted.  He  said  the  most 
costly  political  blunder  of  the 
Democrats  was  in  not  even  giving 
Senator  Kefauver  at  least  second 
place  on  the  ticket  and  in  Tru¬ 
man’s  calling  the  primaries  eye¬ 
wash.  The  Post  reporter  said  he 
knew  that  Adlai  had  a  chance  to 
have  Estes  as  his  running-mate, 
but  left  the  choice  to  President 
Truman. 

“I  predicted  Stevenson,”  rue¬ 
fully  remarked  the  next  speaker, 
Mr.  Stanton.  “I  saw  some  real 
corn-growing  and  egg-laying  on 
the  Adlai,  Ike  and  Harry  trains, 
on  all  of  which  I  rode.  Reporters 
smoked  the  corn  silks.  Ike  is  the 
first  com  farmer  in  history  to 
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make  the  grade.  He  believed  that 
home,  mother  and  love  meant 
more  than  poems  and  rhetoric. 
Ike  was  as  alert  to  the  local  tempo 
as  a  medicine  man.  He  told  ’em 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  he 
was  happy  to  be  back  home  there. 

“Republicans  and  Democrats 
ought  to  be  barred  from  playing 
the  same  eggs,”  Mr.  Stanton  ar¬ 
gued.  “I  understand  Ike  is  now 
playing  18  holes  of  golf  and  be¬ 
ing  briefed  18  hours  daily.” 

Mr.  Lucey  observed  that  the 
mortality  on  prophets  is  rough, 
but  he  ventured  the  doubt  that 
any  President  since  Lincoln  faces 
problems  as  grave  as  those  facing 
the  new  administration. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


REPORTER  OF  YEAR  citation  is 
awarded  to  Paul  Crowell,  at  left, 
New  York  Times,  by  Emmett  Cro- 
zier,  of  the  Silurians. 


If  Ike  Gets  Strict, 
Look  to  the  Reporters 

By  Warren  B.  Francis 

Washington  Correspondent,  Los  Angeles  Times 


If  General  Eisenhower  estab¬ 
lishes  strict  rules  governing  White 
House  press  relations,  the  press 
can  search  its  own  ranks  to  learn 
the  reason  why  the  new  President 
is  reluctant  to  carry  on  free-ques- 
tion  meetings  that  have  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  past  two  decades. 

And  the  military  tradition  of 
communicating  through  “channels” 
may  change  the  procedure  which 
characterized  tJie  last  five  Demo¬ 
cratic  administrations. 

During  the  campaign,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  remote  from  the  working 
press.  So  was  Governor  Steven¬ 
son,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
The  prospects  that  as  President, 
the  General  will  adopt  a  more 
friendly  attitude  are  not  too 
bright. 

There  were  many  mechanical 
difficulties  partly  accounting  for 
the  lack  of  contact  between  the 
working  press  and  the  GOP  can¬ 
didate — such  as  riding  in  separate 
airplanes,  rushing  into  and  out  of 
hotels,  racing  to  and  in  motor¬ 
cades,  and  sitopping  in  scattered 
hotels — ^but  these  were  not  the  en¬ 
tire  explanation  for  the  unusual 
situation. 

With  his  lifelong  background  of 
military  experience,  the  General 
naturally  was  aloof.  .Accustomed 
to  speaking  through  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers  and  to  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  censorship  and  “secur¬ 
ity”  regulations,  he  seemed  to  feel 
above  the  need  to  meet  reporters 
face-to-face  and  to  answer  give- 
and-take  questions. 

As  the  campaign  progressed, 
the  President-elect  indicated  occa¬ 
sionally  that  he  was  beginning  to 
appreciate  he  should  follow  civil¬ 
ian  procedure  but  on  the  few 
times  he  attempted  to  fraternize 
he  reflected  a  reluctance. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the 
drive  for  the  White  HoUse.  the 
General  twice  tried  to  get  away 
from  Army  custom  but  the  second 


occasion  backfired  in  a  way  that 
obviously  discouraged  further  ef¬ 
forts. 

What  apparently  exasperated 
Gen.  Eisenhower  happened  during 
the  week  he  was  seeking  votes  in 
Western  states.  As  his  campaign 
special  rolled  toward  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  the 
President  -  elect  casually  strolled 
forward  to  the  mid-train  lounge 
car  where  the  press  relaxed  when 
not  working.  No  advance  notice 
of  the  visit  was  given,  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  hold  a  conference. 

As  he  began  talking  informally, 
a  few  listeners  started  taking 
notes.  The  General  commented 
he  was  speaking  off  the  record, 
implying  clearly  he  wanted  to  feel 
he  was  sitting  down  with  friends 
and  not  making  news.  Those  pres- 
eivt  generally  respected  his  wishes, 
although  some  sent  confidential 
FYI  messages  to  their  home  offices 
soon  after  the  conversation  ended. 

After  the  train  reached  the  West 
Coast,  a  Janie-Come-Lately  and 
a  Johnnie-Come-Lately.  who  had 
not  been  present  that  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  picked  up  the  train  gossip 
and  considered  they  were  free  to 
use  what  they  learned  about  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  previously  unpublished 
comments  about  his  income.  The 
General  was  described  as  irate 
when  he  found  the  gist  of  his  re¬ 
marks  in  print. 

The  experience  was  similar  to 
an  incident  a  couple  of  years 
earlier  when,  during  an  after- 
dinner  conversation  at  the  exclu¬ 
sive  F  Street  Club,  he  uttered 
views  on  economic  and  political 
topics  which  ultimately  reached 
gossip  columns  and  were  debated 
editorially.  The  General  never 
confirmed  the  reports,  nor  were 
they  ever  officially  disavowed,  but 
intimates  reported  he  was  deeply 
resentful  toward  both  those  who 
spilled  the  story  and  those  who 
used  the  second-hand  accounts. 
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Bingham  Says  Press 
Should  Study  Itself 


An  exhaustive  study  of  the 
newspapers’  performance  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  by  the  press 
itself  is  favored  by  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham.  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co. 

Charges  have  been  made  that 
pro-Stevenson  newspapers  slanted 
their  news  coverage  toward  the 
Democratic  nominee  and  pro- 
Eisenhower  papers  slanted  their 
news  to  help  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nee.  said  Mr.  Bingham  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Nov.  9  at  the  dedication  of 
an  Elijah  Lovejoy  shrine  at  Al¬ 
ton.  Ill. 

”lf  the  press  failed  in  that  way,” 
he  said,  “it  would  be  far  better  for 
us  to  expose  the  failure  ourselves, 
and  try  to  avoid  it  for  the  future, 
than  for  the  public  to  expose  it 
and  leave  the  press  to  a  huffy  de¬ 
fense  of  its  virtue.” 

(//I  an  editorial,  Nov,  1,  Editor 
&  Publisher  offered  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  an  impartial  analysis 
of  the  so  -  called  "one  -  party” 
press. ) 

Moral  Responsibility 

.Mluding  to  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Lovejoy,  19th  century  press 
martyr,  Mr.  Bingham  declared: 

“Few  people  are  required  to 
die  for  their  faith  in  press  free¬ 
dom:  but  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
owners  of  newspapers  to  live  for 
that  belief  in  all  its  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

"The  expression  of  vigorous 
opinion  on  an  editorial  page  does 
bring  angry  reactions  from  many 
readers,  yet  I  am  sure  readers 
have  more  respect  for  a  paper 
that  says  what  it  thinks  than  for 
a  paper  that  merely  panders  to 
public  opinion.  The  editorial 
page  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
pacifier  for  babies  or  a  dose  of 
soothing  syrup.  It  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  lead.  Readers  can  follow 
or  not  as  they  choose. 

“Completely  unbiased  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
Every  piece  of  news  is  handled 
by  one  or  more  human  beings, 
each  with  his  own  personal  opin¬ 
ions.  The  average  daily  newspa¬ 
per  carries  some  5,000  statements 

Even 

Steven 

If  you  think  newspapers  “con¬ 
trol”  elections,  better  have  a  look 
at  the  record,  said  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press: 

There  have  been  38  Presidential 
campaigns  since  1800. 

In  19 — exactly  half — the  major¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  supported  the 
loser. 

In  19 — including  the  1952  cam¬ 
paign — ^the  majority  supported  the 
winner. 


of  fact,  any  one  of  which  can  be 
distorted  either  by  human  error 
or  by  human  prejudice. 

“In  defense  of  my  own  calling, 

I  must  note  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  readers  believe  in  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  a  newspaper. 

“It  is  possible  for  an  editor  to 
take  two  exactly  equal  stories,  one 
dealing  with  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date  and  the  other  with  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  and  place  them 
in  exactly  equal  positions  on  the 
same  page  of  a  newspaper.  Vio¬ 
lent  Republicans  will  swear  that 
their  candidate's  story  was  shorter 
and  less  prominent,  while  violent 
Democrats  will  insist  that  their 
man  got  inferior  treatment.  Po¬ 
litical  partisaaship  brings  on  a 
kind  of  blindness. 

“Newspapers  must  always  wel¬ 
come  criticism,  however,  for  it 
sharpens  our  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Many  Americans  have 
questioned  the  fairness  of  the 
American  press  in  its  handling  of 
the  news  during  this  campaign 
year.  We  cannot  dismiss  those 
public  doubts  as  ignorant  or  mis¬ 
guided. 

Trained  Observers 

“Newspaper  people  are  trained 
observers.  It  should  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  group  of  journalists 
or  journalism  professors  to  make 
such  a  study  without  fear  or  favor. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  a  one-party 
press  in  the  United  States  for  the 
reason  that  75  per  cent  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  endorsed  one  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  What  else  can 
the  owners  of  papers  do  but  speak 
their  political  convictions?  They 
are  living  up  to  one  side  of  their 
special  obligation  in  doing  so.  But 
what  of  the  other  side?  There,  I 
believe,  lies  the  only  real  danger: 
it  is  that  the  opinions  of  more  and 
more  newspaper  owners  may  seep 
over  from  their  editorial  pages  in¬ 
to  their  news  columns. 

“We  must  remember  that  the 
mob  can  destroy  the  press  of  an 
Elijah  Lovejoy,  and  can  even  take 
his  life,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the 
principle  of  a  free  press.  The  only 
way  that  freedom  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  country  is  by  the 
press  itself. 

“If  those  of  us  who  hold  the 
responsibility  for  the  newspapers 
of  America  should  fail  in  our  mis¬ 
sion,  if  we  should  make  our  read¬ 
ers  turn  away  from  us  in  disgust 
and  disillusionment,  we  would  lose 
our  press  freedom  one  day.  We 
would  deserve  to  lose  it.  And  it 
would  not  be  just  our  loss.  It 
would  be  a  great  and  tragic  loss 
to  the  whole  American  people.  It 
would  be  a  loss  which  democracy 
could  hardly  survive.” 

■d  *  « 

(Additional  stories  about  Love¬ 
joy  memorial  exercises  are  on 
Page  67.) 


PROPERLY  SEASONED  the  front  page  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  doesn't  make  bad  eating  for  Carolyn  Howard,  left.  Chamb¬ 
er  of  Commerce  publicity  director,  who  lost  an  election  bet  with 
Ricardo  Brown,  right,  .Alabama  Journal  reporter.  Mrs.  Howard,  a 
former  Birmingham  Age-Herald  reporter,  was  for  You-Know-Who. 

Post-Election  Roundup: 
News  Held  in  Balance 


Newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  toting  up  their  political 
campaign  news  coverage  with  the 
same  care  accorded  advertising 
linage  in  order  to  disprove  politi¬ 
cians’  charges  of  news  bias  by  a 
so-called  “one-party  press.” 

Most  of  them  are  reporting  their 
news  stories  about  Eisenhower  and 
Stevenson  ran  about  equal  in  space, 
but  when  Truman’s  whistle-stop 
campaign  stories  are  added  to  the 
Stevenson  total,  the  news  space 
was  dominated  by  the  Democrats. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror, 
reported  that  during  the  hot  cam¬ 
paign  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  Mirror  devoted^  1,149 
inches  of  news  space  to  Eisenhow¬ 
er,  1,188  inches  to  Stevenson  and 
735  inches  to  Truman. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
for  the  Democratic  side  was  1,923 
inches,  nearly  double  that  for  the 
Republican  side,”  said  Mr.  Pink- 
ley.  “Space  given  other  candidates 
and  campaigners  balanced  out 
quite  evenly. 

“This  review  shows  that  the 
Mirror,  although  it  ardently  sup¬ 
ported  our  next  President  long  be¬ 
fore  his  nomination,  nevertheless 
gave  the  Democratic  cause  the  best 
of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  space 
in  the  front  pages  of  our  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  Marshall  (Texas)  News 
Messenger,  in  a  large  advertise¬ 
ment,  reported  to  its  readers  that 
in  September  and  October: 

“Headlines  appearing  on  the  up¬ 
per  half  of  front  page  in  the  more 
dominant  positions:  Democratic, 
63;  Republican,  62. 

“Number  of  campaign  stories 
appearing  anywhere  on  page  one: 
Democratic  82;  Republican,  75. 


The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Volun¬ 
teers  for  Stevenson  made  a  survey 
of  the  city’s  three  newspapers.  It 
reported  each  candidate  received 
50%  of  the  play  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  that  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
gave  56%  for  Eisenhower  and 
44%  for  Stevenson. 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
was  one  of  the  newspapers  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  surveyed  by 
94  authors  who  accused  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  with 
biased  political  news  coverage. 

Bulletin  reporters  surveyed  the 
file  of  the  paper  for  the  week  the 
authors’  group  made  its  survey. 
The  results:  First  page  stories:  Re¬ 
publican  15,  Democratic.  14;  in¬ 
side  page  stories:  Republican,  33; 
Democratic  32;  photographs:  Re¬ 
publican  5;  Democratic  8.  The 
three  categories  totaled:  Republi¬ 
cans,  53;  Democrats,  54. 

“Univac,  as  it  turned  out,  could 
not  have  arrived  at  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  cross-section,”  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun  declared  in  a 
post-election  answer  to  critics  who 
had  charged  that  it  printed  more 
pro-Eisenhower  than  pro-Stevenson 
letters. 

The  Sun  reported  that  from  Oct. 
1  to  Nov.  4,  it  printed  168  letters 
of  which  121  dealt  with  election 
issues.  It  said  87  took  definite 
sides  in  the  presidential  election, 
with  38  for  the  Stevenson-Spark- 
man  ticket  and  49  for  Eisenhower- 
Nixon. 

“The  published  Eisenhower-Nix- 
on  letters  were  56.3  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  the  figures  show  that  Ei- 
senhower-Nixon  captured  55.8  per 
cent  of  Maryland  votes,”  the  Sun 
said. 
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Post-Poll  Roundup  of  Press  Performance 


Down-the-Middle 
Campaign  Coverage 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  editor  John  Pennekamp 
concludes  that  the  Herald  did  a 
“pretty  good,  down-the-middle  job” 
of  news  coverage  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  election. 

Writing  in  his  daily  column,  Mr. 
Pennekamp  reviewed  the  perennial 
problem  of  dealing  with  complaints 
of  news  favoritism  to  one  or  the 
other  candidate.  He  said  that  let¬ 
ters  claiming  favoritism  were  about 
evenly  divided. 

A  check-up  by  a  University  of 
Miami  student  showed  that  over 
a  four-month  period  the  Herald 
had  about  20  inches  (a  Herald 
column  is  22  inches)  difference  in 
favor  of  Ike.  And  the  student 
didn’t  include  a  Sunday  feature  on 
Stevenson’s  press  which  added  44 
inches  to  the  Governor’s  weekly 
total. 

PuhUshei-Loser 
Will  Wear  Dress 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Charles  G. 
Dobbins,  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Examiner,  lost  an  election 
bet  to  W.  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

As  a  penalty,  Mr.  Dobbins  will 
wear  a  dress  to  the  Ladies  Night 
program  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of 
which  both  men  are  members. 

■raiiiiiiimiiiiiiii™ 


Newsweek  item  reporting  Minne¬ 
sota  would  go  Democratic  “even 
though  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  poll  shows  Ike  leading.” 

In  a  memo  thanking  the  news 
staff  of  the  two  newspapers  for 
good  work  on  the  election,  Gideon 
Seymour,  executive  editor,  ob¬ 
served: 

“I  have  never  known  criticism 
from  both  sides  to  be  so  numer¬ 
ous,  so  intense,  so  unreasoning.” 

Column  Count 
Shows  No  Bias 

San  Francisco — A  quantitative 
analysis  of  presidential  campaign 
stories  has  failed  to  show  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  any  reason 
why  it  should  have  been  listed  as 
partisan  in  coverage,  Larry  Fann¬ 
ing,  managing  editor,  reports. 

Today  the  Chronicle  managing 
editor  is  convinced  only  that  the 
last  presidential  election  drive  was 
the  most  difficult  to  cover  in  recent 
history;  that  the  Chronicle  made 
greater  attempts  to  provide  fair 
coverage  than  ever  before;  and 
that  protests  were  more  numerous 
than  any  in  his  experience. 

The  quantitative  study  covered 
the  Chronicle  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct. 
27,  inclusive.  In  column  inches. 
Republican  stories  totalled  3,812% 
and  Democratic,  3,054'/i;  art,  789 
on  the  GOP  to  506%  and  texts  of 
addresses,  944  Republican  to  650 
Democratic.  In  addition  there  were 
273  inches  of  polls. 

“Admittedly  quantitive  analysis 
is  not  the  full  answer,  nor  are  edi¬ 
tors  supposed  to  spend  their  time 
measuring  up  type,”  Mr.  Fanning 
noted. 

New  York  News 
Poll  Right  Again 

Predicting  the  winner’s  vote  in 
New  York  State  within  3.1%  of 
what  the  voters  gave  General 
Eisenhower,  the  New  York  News 
1952  Straw  Poll  emerged  as  one  of 
the  few  that  had  something  to 
brag  about. 

The  News  correctly  named  61 
of  the  62  counties  Ike  carried,  and 
hit  his  plurality  margins  within  less 
than  1%  in  12  of  them.  It  correct¬ 
ly  forecast  that  Ike’s  upstate  mar¬ 
gin  would  be  big  enough  to  bring 
him  down  to  the  city  line  with  a 
percentage  that  projected  to  more 
than  a  million  votes. 

In  St.  Lawrence  County,  the 
straw  vote  percentage  given  Ike 
and  the  percentage  of  the  vote  that 
went  to  him  were  identical. 

On  Nov.  3rd  in  its  weighted 
percentage  of  the  straws,  the  News 
forecast  that  Eisenhower  would 
win  New  York  State  within  52.5% 
of  the  vote  to  46.5%  for  Stevenson 
and  1%  for  Hallinan. 

This  was  the  19th  straw  poll 
conducted  by  the  New  York  News 
through  the  years. 


^filmesota  Poll 
Proves  Accurate 

Minneapolis — Everyone  “knew” 
Minnesota  would  go  Democratic 
on  Nov.  4 — everyone,  that  is,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
Minnesota  Poll. 

The  Nov.  3  issue  of  Newsweek, 
for  example,  gave  Minnesota  to 
Stevenson  “by  100,000  at  least.” 
Wilson  Wyatt,  Stevenson’s  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  had  declared  Min¬ 
nesota  “no  longer  a  doubtful 
state,”  sure  for  Democrats.  On 
election  night,  even  as  the  polls 
were  closing,  a  national  TV  net¬ 
work  reported  Minnesota  was  sure 
to  go  Democratic.  Even  the  Re¬ 
publicans  in  Minnesota  weren’t 
speaking  up  too  loudly,  hoped  for 
a  50,000-vote  victory. 

But  the  Minnesota  Poll,  in  its 
final  pre-election  report  in  the  Nov. 
2  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune, 
said:  “Eisenhower  52%;  Steven¬ 
son  48%  in  Minnesota.”  (Vote: 
55.6%  Ike;  44.4%  Adlai.) 

These  figures  indicate  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Poll  estimate  deviated  only 
3.6  percentage  points  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  vote. 

The  day  after  the  election,  the 
Tribune  had  a  little  fun  at  News- 
week’s  expense.  In  a  two-column, 
front  page  box  headlined  “How’s 
That  Again,  Newsweek?”,  the  Trib¬ 
une  reproduced  a  clipping  of  the 
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Press  Praised 
For  Big  Vote 

A  Resounding  record  60,000,- 
000  votes  have  been  tabulated  in 
the  election.  Never  in  U.  S.  history 
has  there  been  such  an  upsurge  of 
active  citizen  participation  and  in¬ 
terest  in  any  election. 

“Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
magnificent  example  of  revitalized 
citizenship,”  says  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  sponsor  of 
the  National  Non-partisan  Register 
and  Vote  Campaign,  “must  go  to 
the  nation’s  press  which  reaches 
the  great  mass  of  American  people 
at  the  grass-roots.” 

According  to  Clyde  M.  Vande- 
burg,  the  Foundation’s  executive 
director.  “Editor  &  Publisher’s 
role  in  galvanizing  the  nation’s 
press  into  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Get-Out-the-Vote  Drive  was  truly 
outstanding.”  Mr.  Vandeburg  cited 
as  especially  effective  four  edito¬ 
rials  that  appeared  in  Robert  U. 
Brown’s  column,  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty.” 

“These  editorials  stressed  the 
‘Get-Out-the-Vote’  campaign  as  an 
educational  challenge  to  all  civic 
conscious  newspapers,”  said  the 
Foundation’s  executive  director, 
“and  did  much  to  sustain  journal¬ 
istic  support  during  the  long  regis¬ 
tration  and  pre-election  phases  of 
the  campaign  which  lasted  from 
early  spring  to  election  eve.” 

More  than  2,000  papers  used 
25,000  mats  supplied  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  which  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Vote  Cmpaign,  the  ffnal 
report  showed. 


'Global  Town 
Meeting*  in  Print 

Boston — The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  at  the  campaign’s 
end  that  readers  turned  its  letters 
column  into  a  national  forum  with 
46  states,  Alaska,  the  Distrtict  of 
Columbia,  Korea,  Canada.  Mex¬ 
ico,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Peru  represented. 

“This  ‘global  town  meeting’  has 
been  an  exhilarating  experience 
for  us,”  the  Monitor  observed  in 
an  editorial. 


Good  Grief, 

What  Relief! 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Bill  Jen¬ 
kins,  managing  editor  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  Herald  and  News, 
which  supported  Ike  from  the 
start,  wrote  his  shortest  editorial 
the  day  after  election. 

It  succinctly  stated: 

Good  Grief, 

What  relief! 


Readers  'Stopped' 

By  Page  1  Appeal 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  —  The 
front  page  of  the  Nov.  3  edition  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News 
was  devoted  entirely  to  a  get-out- 
the-vote  appeal  and  created  wide¬ 
spread  comment. 

“I  believe  it  ‘stopped’  100%  of 
our  readers  and  contributed  to  the 
exceptionally  Iqrge  turnout  we  had 
here  for  the  election,”  said  J.  W. 
Gore,  editor  and  co-publisher. 

Mr.  Gore  said  he  got  the  idea 
from  the  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une,  which  had  such  a  front  page 
on  Oct.  16. 

The  Daily  News  used  Page  3  for 
its  regular  front  page  news. 

Now  Hear 
This,  Votersl 

Olf.an,  N.  Y. — The  Olean  Times 
Herald  on  Nov.  3  devoted  the  top 
half  of  the  front  page  to  a  striking 
exhortation: 

VOTE 

TOMORROW! 

Detroit  Editor 
Answers  Critics 

Detroit  —  Critics  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  handling  of  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  were  answered  in  Detroit 
Free  Press  Nov.  9  by  Executive 
Editor  Lee  Hills. 

Although  Mr.  Hills  addressed 
himself  to  his  own  readers  in  an 
open  letter  in  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  section,  his  views  are  expres¬ 
sive  of  those  of  all  editors  who 
have  been  harassed  by  both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  as  not 
being  “objective”  in  their  report- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hills  observed  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  newspapers: 

“1 — ^To  print  all  the  news  (facts) 
we  can,  as  accurately  and  objec¬ 
tively  as  is  humanly  possible,  and 
to  make  the  news  as  interesting  as 
we  can  so  people  will  read  it.  This 
is  our  most  important  function. 

“2 — To  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  news. 

“3 _ To  stimulate  readers’  think¬ 

ing  by  commenting  on  the  news — 
by  supporting  candidates  or  taking 
positions  on  issues,  political  or 
otherwise  on  our  editorial  (opin¬ 
ion)  pages. 

“On  The  Free  Press  we  try  to 
keep  the  eternal  spotlight  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  public  servants  at  all 
times.  It’s  the  only  thing  some  pol¬ 
iticians  fear,  and  the  honest  ones 
appreciate  it.” 

The  Press  .  .  . 

Still  'Free' 

Detroit — Several  Michigan  pa¬ 
pers  reported  this  experience:  A 
candidate  would  buy  time  for  a 
radio  speech.  He  would  then  go  to 
his  local  newspaper,  say  he  had  no 
money  to  advertise  the  speech  and 
ask  the  newspaper  for  free  space 
to  do  so. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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ITU  Assessment  T©chnical  Aid 

Loses  by  2-1  Vote  Plan  Voted  for 

Indianapolis — A  nearly  2-to-l  m*  H  ■ 

vote  defeated  the  proposal  for  a  /\^enCieS 

2'/2  per  cent  special  defense,  fund  ^  . 

assessment  on  members  of  the  In-  „  With  the  approval  of  the  United 
ternational  Typographical  Union.  States  representative,  the  StKial 

Don  F.  Hurd,  secretary-treas-  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
urer,  reported  that  the  final  tally  General  Assembly  voted  this  wwk 


on  the  Oct.  22  referendum  was: 
For,  26,463;  Against,  44,344. 


to  advance  the  idea  of  offering 
technical  assistance  to  those  coun- 


The  assessment  was  designed  to  which  desire  to  build  up  their 
g?  approximately  $10,000,000  Jojl^estic  news  agencies. 

XlQXX  XJdrr  in  the  next  year  to  finance  the  The  Soviet  bloc  ^stained  and 

_  -  _  Unitypo  newspaper  program  and  were  47  favorable  votes  cast 

As  Chicaao  News  GM  - among'“h“'ttoSa““fcS 

^  ANP  A  retariat  to  draw  up  a  program  for 

Chicago— J.  H.  (Jack)  Barry  love  of  music  was  second  only  to  OXlOVvS  the  consideration  of  the  ^onom- 

has  announced  his  retirement  as  his  interest  in  newspapers.  When  OvintAvo  and  Social  Council.  Primarily 

general  manager  of  the  Chicago  the  Knight  Memorial  Fund  was  *  i  lUll  it  would  delineate  mwsures  for 

Daily  News,  effective  Jan.  1,  when  started  in  1940,  Mr.  Barry  was  T„  regions  of  the 

he  will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  chosen  to  head  the  committee  **1  VV  Qy  ©  VJUlilS  .  rh  \ 

E.  Hall,  circulation  director.  named  to  administer  the  fund  and  A  study  of  newspaper  wage  in-  .  ^"5  ^Po^^sman,  Charl« 

Mr.  Barry,  who  has  been  with  pass  upon  applications  for  finan-  creases  since  Jan.  1,  1941  in  35  ™ 

the  Knight  Newspapers  since  1911,  cial  aid.  cities  of  varying  population  was  i  u 

was  elected  honorary  chairman  of  The  fund  was  established  by  offered  by  the  ANPA  Special  "'^'corned  the  resolution  since  it 

Jack  Knight  in  memory  of  his  Standing  Committee  this  week  as 

father,  publisher  of  the  Beacon  proof  of  the  falsity  of  claims  by  Within  its  scope,  too, 

Journal  from  1907  to  1933.  Not  the  International  Typographical  ^  1"^  Americans  proposal 

only  music  students,  but  those  Union  leaders  that  other  crafts  seminars  where  ex^rt  news- 
studying  business,  scientific  and  merely  ride  the  printers’  coat-  exchange  ideas  and 

professional  courses,  have  been  tails  in  bargaining.  explore  the  proper  areas  for  treaty 

aided  by  the  fund.  Between  Jan.  1,  1941  and  Oct.  . 

Hall  an  Accountant  1.  1952,  the  typo  union  increases  Sprague  objected,  however, 

ini  ♦!,«.  to  an  amendment  offered  by  Af- 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  certified  public  ^Np^  ^  ghanistan  which  would  confer 

accountant  for  10  years  prior  to  ^^PA  chart  show^  cLt  for  authority  on  the  U.  N.  to  prevent 

joining  the  Daily  News  in  1929  ?rL,mer  ^nd^  m  7*^^  cent  fo!  nationalization  of  domestic 
as  auditor.  He  was  named  con-  Pressmen  and  124^7  per  cent  for  aeencies 

(roller  in  1931  and  was  appointed  !>tereotypers.  In  the  same  period  ^  Soraeue  argued  that  the 
circulation  director  in  1942^  He,is  j-ilers  bettered  their  wage  posi- 

News*7nr'^'  The  engravers,  highest  paid  '"ben  governments  move  either  to 

«  iNews,  inc.  ,  .  tViff  ii>a«t  nationalize  or  to  denationalize  a 

1  H  /la-Li  R-irrv  Kenneth  B.  Johnston  has  been  *941,  enjoyed  the  least  j-  •  domestic  enterprise. 

J.  H.  (Jack)  Barry  to  Mr  Hall  as  rir-  Percentage  increase,  96.1  per  cent,  aomesiic  enierpn*. 

named  to  succeed  Mr  Hall  ^  cir  aNPA  said  thev  improved  Sprague  suggested,  by  way 

the  Daily  News  board  of  directors,  ^iilatmn  diiwtor.  Mr.  Johnston  :  py^chasing  power  for  in  the  warning,  that  the  news  a.ssocia- 

The  board  elected  the  following  ITJpSftm^nt^in'^'^rHrSt  ad"  Sd’^  iS^h'e  cos\  ^e  U..S.  would  “again 

vicepresidents:  department  in  1V31.  He  Has  ad-  look  with  considerable  suspicion 

Mr.  Hall,  George  Hartford,  ad-  vanced  in  the  circulation  dep^-  on  nationalized  news  services  in 

vending  director;  and  Basil  L.  i:?;:"'  fStows:  tyji  from  Ml''  la"*lr  because  they  ta« 


Other  defense  activities. _ 

ANPA  Shows 


general  manager  of  the  Chicago  the  Knight  Memorial  Fund  was 
Daily  News,  effective  Jan.  1,  when  started  in  1940,  Mr.  Barry  was 
he  will  be  succeeded  by  Arthur  chosen  to  head  the  committee 
E.  Hall,  circulation  director.  named  to  administer  the  fund  and 


for  a  nine-nation  resolution  which, 
among  other  things,  asks  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  to  draw  up  a  program  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Econom¬ 
ic  and  Social  Council.  Primarily 
it  would  delineate  measures  for 
the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  U.  S.  spokesman,  Charles 


J.  H.  (Jack)  Barry 


The  board  elected  the  following  ":“^"/pt"’i“'‘>',9‘^rHrhas  ad  studied  the  cost  of  living 

vicepresidents:  uepartment  in  iy.si.  He  nas  au-  . 

Mr.  Hall,  George  Hartford,  ad-  danced  in  the  circulation  dep^-  j  crafts  gained  in  monetary 
vertisinc  director-  -ind  Basil  T  '^‘-'"1  f*’®**^  country  to  suburban  ‘  cratts  gained  in  monetary 
vertising  director,  and  Basil  L.  increases  as  follows:  typo,  from 

Walters,  executive  editor.  Wilbur  ^  a  u  .  •  '-2-9  to  2.621;  press,  from  1.133 

Arthur,  manager  of  the  New  York  Mr.  Hartford  has  been  advertis-  2.566;  stereo,  from  1.148  to 


1.229  to  2.621;  press,  from’  1.133  ^  tendency  to  make  those 

.o  'y  ctereo  from  1  lAg  to  dcws  scrvices  under  national 


advertising  office,  was  elected  a  ing  director  of  the  Daily  News  engraving’  from  1  482  to  ownership  reflect  the  attitude  of 

director.  since  the  Fall  of  1931,  when  he  5006’  and  mailers  from  907  to  *be  governments  rather  than  to 

Knight  Praises  Barn  *be  Chicago  Herald  &  Exam-  2  282  ’  merely  report  the  world  news  ob- 


The  board  voted  a  '*5-cents-a-  "'‘''"  lo  jmn  the  Daily  News  when  This  all  shows,  ANPA  said,  “the  i^ij^'y'  .  1  •  .c 

shur.  and  a  5  per  ceni  Mock  divi-  '1,1,  fa'^ly  of  slatcments  by  ITU  lead.  ,  J'';  "S 

dend  to  stockholders  of  record  i  u  u  -.i.  .u  *^*'s  alleging  that  their  union  ‘leads  ’be  Secretary-General  to 

Dec.  1,  payable  Dec.*  10.  ’be  way’  by  obtaining  wage  in- 


Knight  Newspapers  as  executive 


John  S.  Knight  president  paid  ,9447having  previous- 

high  tribute  to  Mr  B^'-'-y  *  .  f;  I y  been  associated  with  The  Cowles 
years  of  servj^  with  the  Knight 

Newspapers.  Mr.  Knight  said  he  Minneapolis  newspapers, 
expected  to  lean  heavily  on  his  , 

old  friend  and  associate  for  coun-  ...  .  .  . 

sel  and  advice.  Virgillian-Pllot 

Mr.  Barry  started  with  the  Staff  Chooses  Guild 


me  way  uy  i^uiaiiiiiiK  wa^c  iii-  ,  •  .  i  ^ 

creases  which  ultimately  are  given  '•educe  economic  and  financi^ 
automatically  to  the  other  news-  obstacles  in  the  field  of  infor 
paper  union  groups.’’  ’’O"’  (b)  measures  to  organiK 

The  report  on  the  survey  by  "-ud  promote  among  country 
Chairman  George  N.  Dale  added;  ’b®  exchange  of  information  jw 
“These  same  ITU  leaders  ridicule  sonnel;  (c)  measures  to  assist  the 
the  attitude  of  the  pressmen  who  training  of  information  person  . 
favor  arbitration,  but  a  glance  at  ’b®  raising  of  prof^sional  a 
the  graph  shows  that  the  pressmen  t^hnical  standards,  the  provis 
j?j _ r_i-  _ A.1 _ TTTT  _  nf  fellnw^him  and  the  hoidins  01 


Knight  organization  as  business  Norfolk,  Va.— Newsroom  em-  ...  »  P .  .  '  .  .  P  .  of  fellowships  and  the  holding  of 

manager  of  the  yfhro/i  (Ohio)  ployes  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-  .„.  .  .  ...  u.,  "  regional  seminars;  and  (d)  all 

Henmn  Iniirnnl  A«  thp  IfTnloht  Kavc  vr.t.<vrl  AS  fr.  X  frt  huve  aiSO  UlO  Sllgniiy  OeilCr  » _  _  _  . 


Beacon  Journal.  As  the  Knight  Pilot  have  voted  48  to  5  to  have  ,  ,  ofe.^otvners  ’’  necessary  measures  in  connection 

Newspapers  expanded  to  include  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  i  c  ici  u  supply  of  newsprint, 

the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  the  (CIO)  represent  them  as  bargain-  _  .  q.  xi  ■ 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and  ing  agent  with  Norfolk  Newspa-  JOinS  W-Ci  dtail  „ 

the  Chicago  Daily  News,  his  piers,  Inc.  Robert  F.  Murray,  a  1949  gra'd-  IVlXS.  IvlayDOrn  LUGS 

duties  likewise  expanded.  He  has  A  few  weeks  ago  the  news  de-  uate  of  Indiana  University,  where  Sherman,  Tex. — Mrs.  Ward  C. 
been  vicepresident  of  the  Knight  partment  employes  of  the  after-  he  majored  in  marketing,  has  Mayborn,  51,  wife  of  the  Pub**^' 

Newspiapiers  as  well  as  general  noon  Ledger-Dispatch,  voted  for  joined  the  sales  staff  of  Ward-  er  of  the  Sherman  Democrat,  dieo 

manager.  the  Ledger-Dispatch  News  Depart-  Griffith  Co.,  newspaper  represen-  Nov.  2  after  l^ing  injured  in  an 

A  school  teacher  by  profession,  ment  Association  (indepiendent)  to  tatives,  in  the  Detroit  office.  He  automobile  accident.  Her  husban  . 

with  early  newspajier  experience  represent  them  as  collective  bar-  was  with  Grant  Advertising  Agen-  driving  a  new  car,  suffered  co 

in  upstate  New  York,  Mr.  Barry’s  gaining  agent.  cy  there.  and  bruises. 
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CARTOONISTS  DEPICT  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  HE  FACES 


THE  GALLERY 

Whitman,  Stockton  (('alif).  Record 


Publisher  Says 
Anti- Yankees 
Attack  Paper 

Offering  a  reward  of  $100  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest 
of  hooded  figures  whose  threats 
caused  his  new  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  leave  town,  George  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher  of  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  that  he  is 
certain  the  “anti-Yankee”  attack 
is  aimed  at  the  newspaper. 

“This  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
boy,”  Mr.  McLean  said,  referring 
10  Newell  Anderson,  26-year-old 
circulation  manager.  “It  is  di¬ 
rected  at  hurting  the  newspaper. 
We’ve  always  stood  for  some 
things  that  some  people  here  ob¬ 
ject  to.” 

Mr.  McLean  said  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Journal  staff  had  been 
threatened  in  recent  weeks. 

“We’ve  had  our  scraps  with 
bootleggers  and  politicians,  and  I 
am  certain  the  attacks  are  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  Journal.”  he  added. 

Recently,  a  new  weekly  paper, 
the  Lee  County  Tribune,  which  is 
printed  outside  Tupelo,  has  voiced 
anti-Yankee  sentiments. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  came  here 
from  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.) 
Herald  about  four  months  ago, 
left  Tupelo  on  Nov.  12.  just  a 
'hort  while  before  the  6  p.m. 
deadline,  to  return  to  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  his  wife’s  hometown. 

The  Journal  publisher  said  Mr. 
Anderson  was  “petrified”  after  be¬ 
ing  taken  on  “a  wild  ride”  and  he 
decided  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  his  young  wife,  who  is  preg¬ 
nant,  to  go  back  North, 

Mr.  Anderson  related  that  he 
had  been  kidnapped  while  on  his 
'•'ay  to  a  carrier  meeting.  A  hood- 
1  «d  man,  he  said,  rose  up  in  the 
hack  seat  of  his  car  and  ordered 


him  to  drive  down  an  unfamiliar 
road.  Another  car  followed. 

“Finally,”  he  told  authorities. 
“1  was  told  to  stop.  Another 
hooded  man  from  the  other  car 
came  and  told  me  he  didn’t  like 
Yankees  around  here  and  told  me 
to  get  out  of  town.” 

One  of  the  men,  according  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  waved  a  razor  and 
cut  off  some  of  his  hair,  “as  a 
warning.” 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  after  returning  from 
Army  service  and  worked  for  that 
paper  three  years.  According  to 
M.  M.  Oppegard,  the  publisher, 
the  young  man  did  a  good  job, 
supervising  the  carriers.  He  left 
to  gain  more  experience. 

Mr.  Oppegard  said  he  under¬ 
stood  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  .sev¬ 
eral  offers  to  work  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Tupelo  paper  after  the 
veteran  circulator,  S.  L.  Buchanan, 
resigned  to  go  into  the  floral  busi¬ 
ness,  which  has  been  his  hobby. 

The  Journal,  driving  for  15,000, 
has  increased  its  circulation  1,400 
in  the  past  three  months  to  give  it 
a  net  paid  total  of  12,474. 

W.  G.  Stroud,  Journal  business 
manager,  and  Harry  Rutherford, 
executive  editor,  have  temporarily 
taken  over  circulation,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties. 

■ 

Emory  Van  Loan 
Dies  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. — Emory  Charles 
Van  Loan.  68,  publisher  of  the 
Hud.son  Daily  Star,  died  Nov.  8. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
Star  in  1904  as  bookkeeper  and 
later  was  named  business  man¬ 
ager.  In  1921,  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  paper  and  be¬ 
came  publisher.  It  was  founded 
in  1820. 


Bridge 


E.  R.  Davenport 
Retires  from 
Gannett  Post 

Rochester,.  N.  Y. — Erwin  R. 
Davenport,  co-founder  with  Frank 
E.  Gannett  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  turned 
over  his  job  as 
general  manager 
of  the  Rochester 
papers  this  week 
to  Don  U.  Bridge 
and  went  to  his 
home  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  for 
the  winter. 

Mr.  Bridge,  a 
former  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  and  New  York  Times, 
came  to  the  Gannett  organization 
in  194.1  as  group  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Last  November  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  general  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

It  was  in  1905  that  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett.  sharing  ownership  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  In  1918 
they  bought  and  merged  the  Times 
and  Union-Advertiser  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Gannett  became  editor 
and  Mr.  Davenport  manager. 

Mr.  Davenport  continues  as  a 
vicepresident  and  a  director  of  the 
Gannett  Company. 

■ 

Guild  Mourns  Loss 

The  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  meeting  in  New  York  City 
this  week,  expressed  a  “deep  sense 
of  loss”  in  the  death  of  (JIO  Pres¬ 
ident  Philip  Murray  “at  a  time 
when  his  wisdom  and  courage 
could  not  more  be  needed.” 
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George  O.  Williams, 
Albany  Editor,  Dies 

Albany,  N.  Y. — George  O.  Wil¬ 
liams,  62,  managing  editor  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Nov.  8. 

Mr.  Williams  had  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  44  years 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union  for  the  last  24  years. 

Before  joining  the  Times-Union 
in  1928,  he  had  worked  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  World,  Balti¬ 
more  News  Post,  Albany  Evening 
News,  papers  in  Johnstown  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  had  been  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times  in  1921-22. 

■ 

Court  Deadlocked 
On  Editor's  Appeal 

Atlanta  —  The  Georgia  State 
Court  of  Appeals  deadlocked 
3-to-3  on  Nov.  12  over  a  contempt 
of  court  ckation  against  Ralph 
McGill,  editor,  and  William 
Fields,  managing  editor,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  The  case 
goes  to  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  for  hearing  in  January. 

Superior  Court  Judge  H.  E. 
Nichols  held  the  news  executives 
in  contempt  of  court  last  April  as 
a  result  of  an  article  on  traffic 
violations  in  the  Constitution 
(E&P,  May  3,  page  9). 

■ 

Hearst  Estate  Borrows 

Los  Angeles — Executors  of  the 
estate  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
have  been  granted  permission  by 
Superior  Judge  Newcomb  Condee 
to  borrow  $2,400,000  to  meet  first 
payments  of  Federal  estate  and 
state  inheritance  taxes. 

The  executors  informed  the 
court  they  intended  to  pledge  as 
security  48,000  shares  of  Class  B 
prior  preferred  stock  of  the  Hearst 
Corporaition. 
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By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


Now  THAT  the  belligerent  cam-  The  problem  of  responsibility 
paign  oratory  is  part  of  the  past  was  brought  out  by  the  public  re- 
and  new  faces  will  be  part  of  the  lations  director  of  a  food  manu- 
national  scene,  one  of  the  ques-  facturer  who  wants  to  be  anony- 
lions  arising  is,  how  will  business  mous.  He  says  there  is  no  ques- 
fare?  More  specifically,  should  in-  tion  of  the  great  importance  for 
dustry  step  up  its  public  relations  business  to  follow  through  its  re¬ 
in  an  effort  to  explain  its  why’s  sponsibility  of  telling  the  people 
and  wherefore’s  to  obtain  genuine  about  business  in  relation  to  the 
public  support  in  a  more  sym-  world  scene.  But  he  is  dubious 
pathetic  climate?  What  role  will  that  the  change  in  party  conitrol 
newspapers  play  if  the  answer  is  will  mean  a  similar  landslide  to 
yes?  greater  use  of  public  relations. 

Thinking  along  these  lines  has  He  says  the  election  has  given  the 
been  given  voice  to  Editor  &  impetus  to  more  action,  but  that 


Dailies  Shared 
In  Ad  Budgets 
For  Campaign 


Political  advertising  linage  in 
new^apers  ran  at  a  high  level 
during  the  Presidential  campaign. 
A  spot  check  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  shows: 

New  York  City 
The  Times  ran  54.788  total  po¬ 
litical  linage  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov. 
4.  Of  this,  28,327  was  for  the 
Democrats,  14,693  for  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  5,500  for  the  Liberal  Party, 
1,315  for  .American  Labor,  2,553 
Socialist  and  2,400  Miscellaneous. 
The  Daily  News  ran,  Oct.  27  to 
Nov.  4,  about  20,000  lines.  The 
INSPIRATIONAL  ad  placed  by  Herald  Tribune,  for  October,  ran 


Publisher  by  eight  men  well  up  in  this  action  does  not  necessarily  Needham  &  Grohmann  agency  in  a  breakdown  which  gave  the  Re- 
the  public  relations  field.  General  come  because  of  a  Republican  many  Sunday  new'spapers  just  be-  publicans  6,912  lines,  the  Demo¬ 
feeling  is  that  there  will  be  no  victory.  fore  Election  Day  was  conceived  crats  1,319  lines  and  miscellaneous 

sudden  inundation  of  public  rela-  The  vote,  he  believes,  was  ndt  by  Conrad  Hilton,  the  hotel,  oper-  10,080.  The  Journal  -  American 
tions  offices  by  people  eager  to  an  endorsement  of  business  leader-  He  ^  and  other  individuals  had,  for  the  month  of  October, 

tell  a  new  story,  but  that  the  sihip;  it  wa^,  instead,  a  public  P®***  fbe  bill,^  through  ItKal  Eiseu-  919  lines  for  the  Republicans, 

growth  of  public  relations,  which  feeling  there  should  ^  a  sound  hower-Nison  committees.  ' 

started  largely  in  the  early  1930’s  administration.  Republican  or  ^ 

will  continue  at  its  present  rate.  Democratic.  He  also  thinks  that  Bureau  HonorS  Maier; 


3,103  for  the  Democrats  and  15 
miscellaneous.  October  and  No¬ 
vember  total  was  10,316  lines. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  had,  for  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  first  few  days  of  No- 


Misc. 

2.62« 

8,447 

1.904 

7.994 


Los  Angeles 

Eisenhower  and  Stevenson  rM 
about  neck-and-neck  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  during  the  last  week, 
while  local  candidates  were  about 
20  per  cent  ahead  of  them. 

Trenton  (N.  J.) 


Milton  M.  Enzer,  director  of  possibly  people  are  reading  things  Oi^—Uoric: 
public  relations  of  the  Yale  &  into  the  election.  Big  business  "  “  ,  . 

Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  leadership,  he  says,  is  not  strong  Sea  Island,  Ga.  The  four-day  vember,  18,554  lines,  with  about 
says,  “In  a  Democracy  there  is  a  enough,  but  it  is  finding  out  a  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  an  even  split  between  Republicans 
continuing  need  for  business  to  philosophy,  and  now  it  must  find  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Democrats, 
interpret  itself  to  each  segment  of  out  how  l^st  to  communicate  it.  wound  up  here  this  week  with  a  a 

the  public  on  whose  support  it  In  the  business  of  communica-  testimonial  banquet  for  Irwin  8  rT  n 

depends  in  order  to  insure  under-  tion  he  feels  newspapers  are  a  Maier,  publishw  of  the  Milwaukee  .  13,468  9,35 1 

standing  of  its  aims  and  methods  good  medium  but  that  they  haven’t  (Wis.)  Journal.  He  was  presented  r>aily  News  ...  9,005  6,275 

of  operation.  Public  relations  ad-  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  be-  with  an  engraved  silver  service.  HcrM-Amencan  Hit 

vertising  is  effective  in  telling  the  cause  they  do  not  contain  funda-  Mr.  Maier  had  been  member,  ■  c  c- 

story  of  business  as  business  wants  mentals;  they  have  been  mainly  vice-chairman  and  chatTman  from  San  Francisco 

it  told  before  whatever  segment  political.  They  have  a  great  pub-  1944  through  1952.  The  presenta-  Though  there  are  no  figures 

of  the  public  it  is  interested  in  lie  trust,  he  thinks,  which  they  lion  was  made  by  Richard  W.  Slo-  available,  California  Newspaper 

having  itself  understood.’’  may  have  let  down  because  they  cum,  general  manager  of  the  Phila-  Publishers  Association  said  copy 

Mr.  Ezner  goes  on  to  say  he  play  up  the  sensationalism.  delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  was  handled  from  both  parties, 

believes  the  newspapers  are  effec-  “Undoubtedly  the  competitive  The  group  also  heard  Stuart  W.  mostly  on  a  local  basis, 
tive  and  should  be  used  by  business  situation  gets  them  into  this,”  he  Chambers,  treasurer  of  the  St. 
in  communities  where  plants  and  says,  “but  this  should  be  counter-  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and 
employes  of  business  are  located,  balanced  with  a  representation  of  current  chairman,  predict  an  im- 
Three  other  men  connected  with  American  life.  Their  business  is  provement  in  advertising  linage  for 
large  advertisers  go  further,  in  -o  reflect  American  life  and  the  .  ,  . 

varying  degree,  though  all  believe  responsibility  to  do  this  is  as  great  P.  B.  Stephens,  business  manager 
the  political  outcome,  as  far  as  ‘s  for  business  to  do  the  of  the  New  York  Da//y  New.v,  was 

public  relations  is  concerned,  is  '"^'oe  thing.  People  are  looking  elected  to  the  board  to  fill  the  un- 
of  negligible  importance.  for  fundamentals,  basics,  what  we  expired  term  of  F.  M.  Flynn,  presi- 

A  spokesman  in  one  of  the  large  believe.”  dent  of  the  same  paper,  who  re¬ 
oil  companies  says  that  anti-busi-  Partial  Agreement  signed, 

ness  voices  have  been  loud  for  20  Agreement  with  this,  though  in  ■ 

years,  and  that  situation  gave  rise  less  aggressive  vein,  can  be  found  Montgomery  Union 
to  public  relations  as  we  know  it  in  the  thinking  of  Gerry  Swine-  ‘Rcstiim 

today.  The  industry  has  been  hart,  president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  rrmitfrs*  tieiu  ii 
growing  since  the  early  30’s  and  Associates.  He  feels  business  Montgomery,  Ala.  rT'®" 
will  continue  to  do  so  because,  as  should  go  on  to  take  advantage  of  printers  at  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
he  puts  it,  “You  have  to  keep  a  more  beneficial  atmosphere.  He  User-Journal  went  back  to  their 
telling  your  story  or  you’re  lost.”  says  business  began  learning  to  )ons  temporarily  bmv.  13  after  a 

Newspapers,  he  says,  are  a  'f*  story  under  an  adverse  ^rike  that  began  Tuesday  night,  ^  ^  _ 

prime  means  of  reaching  people,  administration  and  that  this  situ-  Nov.  11.  P/a,f 

and  he  feels  they  will  continue  to  t^ght  the  need  for  •  •  •  u/nVk^ctnnnaop  32,328  (Oct.  and  1st  part  of  No».) 

nartake  of  this  natural  nublic  re-  telling  the  industry  story.  said  it  was  the  first  work  stoppage  press— 

lations  growth  ^  f"  words,  “This  would  be  of  its  nature  at  the  paper  in  his  12.211  (same) 

Milton  Fairman,  director  of  the  time  for  a  inaximum  demon-  25  years  Louisville 

public  relations  for  the  Borden  stration  that  big  business  is  not  a  By  late  Thursday  night,  condi- 
Companv,  says  it  doesn’t  make  boy.’  tions  at  Advertiser-Journal  were 

much  difference  who’s  in  the  ^  f^*"  newspapers  are  con-  restored  to  normal  following  con- 
White  House  Specifics  may  ex-  cemed,  Mr.  Swinehart  says  he  is  ference  between  Sam  F.  Moore, 
ist  in  one  administration,  he  says,  already  on  r^ord  with  his  opinion  ITU  representative  and  the  pub- 
not  met  with  in  another,  but  busi-  of  them  (E&P,  Feb.  16,  1952,  fishers.  Mr.  Moore  recognized  the 
ness  has  always  had  the  problem  P^ge  7)  to  do  a  public  relations  strike  as  illegal  and  ordered  print- 
of  explaining  itself  and  the  need  jof>-  wrote.  The  news-  ers  to  return  to  work  under  present 

to  do  so  is  always  there.  (Continued  on  Page  67)  contract  until  expiration  Nov.  28. 
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Times  .  4,928 
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Philadelphia 


TIaily  News 
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D. 

3.068 
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IO.J56 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


4-A,  ANA  Take  Middle 
Of  Road  on  Rate  Question 


Dailies  Used  by  97% 
Of  Savings  Groups 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

(Second  of  a  Series) 


What  is  the  stand  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  on  the  subject  of  newspaper  rates  and  rate 
practices?  Right  down  the  middle  of  the  line,  thank 
you. 

Neither  the  4-A  nor  the  ANA  takes  any  position  on 

advertising  rates  since,  they  agree. 


the  determination  of  rates  is  en-  know  your  costs  and  rate  of  profit 


tirely  the  business  of  individual  on  the  various  classes  of  advertis- 


observations  ing,  on  which  you  quote  different 


which  either  association  makes  on  rates,  through  the  process  of  thor- 
rates  are  confined  to  rate  relation-  ough  cost  accounting  analysis?  If 


ships,  and  then  only  if  the  rela-  so,  are  the  differences  in  costs  of 
tionship  between  different  rates  handling  the  business  as  great  as 


seems  to  result  in  discrimination  the  differential  rate  charged  na- 


contrary  to  law. 

In  general,  Kenneth  Godfrey  of 
the  4-A  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 


tional  as  compared  with  local  ad¬ 
vertisers?  And  if  so,  have  you 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  na- 


agencies  study  rates  of  all  media  tional  adveritsers  of  that  fact? 


—by  groups  and  individually — in 
the  effort  to  reach  advertisers’ 


“If  not,”  Mr.  McEIroy  contin¬ 
ued,  “what  considerations  prompt 


markets  most  effectively  and  effi-  you  to  retain  a  rate  differential  in 


ciently. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “they 
study  markets  at  the  same  time. 


excess  of  the  difference  in  cost?” 

In  the  opinion  of  this  ANA 
vicepresident,  newspapers  should 


which  is  one  reason  agencies  are  have  a  better  concept  of  costs  on 
interested  in  collections  of  data  handling  national  and  local  ad- 


such  as  your  E&P  Market  Guide,  vertising.  “Someone,”  he  said. 


Agencies  select  particular  media  “should  excite  publishers  to  do  a 
for  clients  for  a  combination  of  cost-of-advertising  study.  Either 


reasons,  among  which  market  in-  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 


formation  and  rates — as  they  de¬ 
termine  the  cost  of  reaching  the 


ers  Association  or  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa- 


market — are  probably  as  impor-  tion.  Probably  the  former  should 


tant  as  any.” 

Apropos  of  the  4-A’s  efforts  to 


make  such  a  study,”  he  asserted. 
Whoever  makes  it.  Mr.  McEIroy 


better  rate  matters  for  member  had  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  the 
agencies,  Mr.  Godfrey  pointed  to  study  should  be  made.  “Take  a 


the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  News-  half  dozen  representative  news¬ 


paper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  in  January  at  which 
Frederic  R.  Gamble  recommended 
that  newspapers  establish  two 


Lowell  McEIroy,  ANA  vicepres- 


forced  combinations,  2)  national  ence,  according  to  Joseph  M. 


and  local  rate  differenital. 

“We  object  to  the  latter,”  he 
s^kI,  “on  the  grounds  that  rate 
<*ifferentials  discriminate,  and  the 
I  former  practice  isn’t  good  so  far 
as  the  objectives  of  the  advertiser 


West-Holliday  Shifts 

Malcolm  C.  Smith  has  been  ap- 


U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League 
released  this  week  a  survey  of  141 
of  the  nation’s  top  savings  associ¬ 
ations.  The  findings:  97  per  cent 
use  newspaper  space;  27  per  cent 
of  this  total  earmarked  more  than 
half  of  the  total  ad  budget  for 
newspaper  insertions;  4.^  per  cent 
also  use  radio,  12  per  cent  TV 
and  43  per  cent  outdoor. 

The  survey  showed  that  approx¬ 
imately  72  per  cent  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  had  increased  their  ad 
budgets  this  year  as  compared 
with  1951.  Savings  associations 
were  advised  to  consider  increas¬ 
ing  their  1953  appropriations. 


ihtes  per  year  when  any  changes  is  “too  big.”  He  pointed  out  that 


IB  ad  rates  would  become  effective,  such  a  study  might  show  the  ad- 


prefcrably  January  1  and  July  1,  vertiser  that  there  is  justification 
*ith  at  least  90  days’  notice  of  for  the  national-local  differential. 


such  changes  (E&P,  Jan.  26,  page  “But,”  he  concluded,  “a  pilot  study 


is  definitely  needed.” 

Newspaper  rates  are  the  end  re- 


ident,  named  two  situations  in  suit  of  a  number  of  causes,  and 
newspaper  rates  which  disturb  the  undoubtedly  no  single  change 


ana  and  its  membership:  I )  would  make  appreciable  differ- 


Russakoff,  president  of  Vanguard 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


nation  rate.”  tives.  He  has  been  a  sales  executive 

In  rapid  order  Mr.  McEIroy  in  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
a  number  of  questions  offices  as  well  as  manager  of  the 
’'Uich  he  dumped  into  the  laps  of  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Portland 
newspaper  publishers:  “Do  you  offices. 
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Merchandising 
Study  Approved 
By  NAEA  Board 


Grocers  Get  'Dollar's 
Worth'  From  Dailies 

Utica,  N.  Y. — ^Ed  Hampe  Jr., 
director  of  non-food  items  of  the 
Independent  Grocers’  .Alliance  of 
America,  told  more  than  100 
members  of  the  alliance  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  November  9  that  “the 
newspaper  is  where  we  get  our 
advertising  dollar’s  worth.” 

Stressing  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  housewives  informed  on  prices, 
Mr.  Hampe  told  the  Utica  area 
members  that,  while  the  alliance 
will  use  all  forms  of  advertising, 
it  is  “the  unqualified  belief  of  the 
IGA,  its  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
that  the  tried  and  true  way  to  get 
our  message  across  is  through  the 
daily  newspapers  which  go  into 
the  homes  of  our  customers. 

“Our  experience  over  the  years 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  where  we  get  our  advertising 
dollar’s  worth  and  where  the  news¬ 
papers  readers  find  out  what  we 
sell  and  at  what  price.” 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. — A  report 
on  the  response  from  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Association  members 
to  the  recent  questionnaire  on 
merchandising  was  presented  to 
the  NAEA  board  of  directors  at 
their  Fall  meeting  here  Nov.  6-7. 

Russell  Harris,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
C ouricr-Express,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  Sales  Development  and 
Research  Committee,  said  this 
particular  questionnaire  on  mer¬ 
chandising  has  evoked  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  among  NAEA 
members  of  any  recent  study. 

A  summarized  report  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  issued  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  near  future.  The  board 
was  enthusiastic  in  its  approval  of 
the  committee’s  activities  to  date. 
The  committee  was  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  efforts  to  secure  action 
in  the  sale  of  general  advertising. 

Mr.  Harris  announced  that  his 
committee  will  meet  at  the  Bar¬ 
clay  Hotel.  New  York.  Nov.  20. 
relative  to  plans  for  “Sales  De¬ 
velopment  Clinics”  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 

The  board  devoted  considerable 
time  to  plans  for  the  1953  annual 
meeting  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Jan.  26-28.  Many 
new  innovations  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  I^rry  Knott,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  N.AEA  first  vicepresident 
and  program  chairman.  The  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  the  convention  will 
be  “Selling  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  The  board  voted  to  hold 
the  NAEA  Summer  conference  at 
Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass., 
June  22-24. 


papers:  get  a  good  cost  accountant; 
then  publish  the  results.” 

According  to  the  AN  .A  vicepres¬ 
ident,  the  rate  difference  right  now 


How  Retailer  Can  Help 
In  Keeping  Ad  Cost  Down 


By  Dcimon  J.  Swann 


W  concerned.  He  may  not  want  pointed  New  York  office  sales 
J  certain  market  but  is  forced  to  manager  of  the  West-Holliday 


'•By  it  in  order  to  get  the  combi-  Company,  newspaper  representa- 


( First  of  four  articles) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  show  how  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  costs  can  be  influenced  in 
either  direction  by  retailer  ad  lay¬ 
out.  We  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  blow 
the  bugle  for  the  newspaper  any 
more  than  for  the  retailer. 

While  we  do  mean  food  retail¬ 
er  when  we  say  retailer,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  circumstances  can 
apply  in  other  retail  fields. 

House  of  Ideas  staff  members 
have  been  in  the  position  of  the 
food  retailer  laying  out  newspaper 
ads.  We  believe  and  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  retailers  take 
their  layout  pencil  in  hand  and 
without  knowing,  create  unneces¬ 
sary  high  costs  in  newspaper  com- 


The  Author:  Damon  J.  Swann, 
head  of  the  House  of  Ideas  and 
of  the  Damon  J.  Swann  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has 
held  both  sales  and  advertising 
management  positions  in  the  re¬ 
tail  food  field,  where  he  created 
both  merchandise  plans  and  retail 
food  layouts. 


posing  rooms.  We  believe  that  if 
retail  food  layout  people  could 
make  several  trips  through  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  their  newspaper, 
carrying  the  thought  throughout 
the  trip  that  their  pencil  layouts 
are  to  be  converted  into  metal, 
they  would  create  more  effective 
and  less  expensive  ads. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Lack  of  Regular  Staff 
Doesn*t  Stop  N.J.  Daily 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

“Merchandising  is  an  invest-  snowball  if  he  can  get  close  to 
ment  which  must  be  gone  into  jobbers  and  outlets. 


wisely."  said  .\.  Wallace  Zimmer¬ 
man.  assistant  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  in  speaking 
of  his  paper’s  merchandising.  The 
services  given  by  the  paper,  de¬ 
pend,  he  stressed,  on  the  size  of 
the  operation. 

MERCHANDISING 

Continuing.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
Courier-News  (net  paid  circulation 
28,436)  makes  market  studies  for 
advertisers  only  on  request;  that 
these  studies  often  involve  reports 
on  shelf  positions  and  reports  on 
stock  and  shelf  position  of  com¬ 
petitors’  products.  Samples  will  be 
delivered  if  need  be  as  well  as 
posters. 

This  Plainfield  newspaper,  one 
of  the  Gannett  Group,  docs  this 
merchandising  job  without  the  aid 
of  a  merchandising  staff  as  such. 

The  six  members  of  the  advertising 
staff  attend  to  such  work  within 
the  four  mile  radius  that  is  known 
as  the  Plainfield  ABC  city  zone. 

This  comprises  the  working  area 
of  the  Courier-News’  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

No  Standard  Pattern 

Mr.  Zimmerman  said  there  is 
no  set  rule  for  the  merchandising  tions,  the  merchant  doesn’t  knock 


N.  Y.  State  Banks 
Used  140  Insertions 

The  annual  report  on  the  co-op 
advertising  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  savings  banks  of  New 
York  State  shows  an  average  of 
over  140  newspaper  insertions  ap¬ 
peared  every  advertising  month  in 
70  papers  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  7,750,000. 

The  report,  issued  by  the  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  New  York 
City,  noted  that  in  metropolitan 
New  York,  newspaper  coverage 
was  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one 
insertion  every  day  of  the  year, 
excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
the  month  of  July  and  August. 


As  to  linage  or  income  required 
before  the  newspaper  will  do  any 
merchandising,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
said  there  is  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  charge  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  done.  The  newspaper  sends 
out  postcards  and  delivers  samples 
and  posters,  but,  he  said,  there  has 
not  yet  been  a  charge  for  that 
service.  Nor  does  the  paper  use  its 
printing  establishment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  streamers,  broadsides,  bring  the  newspaper  closer  to  the 
Ptc-  local  people.”  But,  he  admitted, 

“We  believe,”  said  Mr.  Zimmer-  the  Courier-News  is  not  taking  a 
man,  “the  agency  should  furnish  hack  seat  to  await  developments, 
these.”  The  newspaper  recommends  As  he  put  it,  “We  are  refining  and 
postcards,  but  that  is  up  to  the  improving  all  the  time.  We  may 
manufacturer,  added  the  paper’s  enlarge  our  activities.  We  may  be 
advertising  director.  forced  into  smaller  shops,  but  we 

Help  Wanted  try  to  base  our  (merchandising) 

While  on  the  subject  of  adver-  operafion  on  the  size  of  the  cam- 
tising  agencies.  Mr.  Zimmerman  pa'gn 


Puck  Launches 
Food  Tie-in 
With  Stores 

“Harvesit  Headliners,”  a  food 
promotion  tieing  in  more  than  7,- 
500  food  stores,  including  more 
than  5,000  Independent  Grocen 
Alliance  members,  will  be 
launched  by  Puck  —  The  Comic 
IVeekly  and  cooperating  independ¬ 
ent  Sunday  comic  sections  on  Sun. 
day,  Nov.  16. 

In  all.  29  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions  will  carry  the  advertising, 
each  page  of  which  will  appear  at 
the  right  opposite  a  page  of  Puck 
comic  cartoon  strips.  In  addition, 
the  cartoon  figures  will  appear  ai 


and  the  advertiser  Mr.  Zimmerman  f  "‘Jer 

is  cautious  in  his  appraisal.  Said 
he,  “No  one  can  predict  what 
merchandising  will  do.  It  does 


said  there  was  one  service  from 
them  that  would  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  newspaper.  He  would 
like  more  information  and  whole 
schedules,  not  just  notice  of  two 
or  three  insertions  to  be  run  by  an 
advertiser  when  there  are  more 
coming  to  round  out  the  campaign. 

This,  he  said,  would  enable  us 
to  tell  the  merchant  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  When  a  notice  comes  from 
the  agency  of  two  or  three  inser- 


for  an  advertiser.  If  the  merchan¬ 
dising  request  is  a  special  one  in¬ 
volving  unusual  listing  of  mer¬ 
chandising  material,  the  daily  goes 
to  its  representative,  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son,  to  get  the  project 
checked  by  eyes  “closer  to  the 
business  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.”  But,  Mr.  Zimmerman 
hastened  to  add,  the  representa¬ 
tive  does  not  have  to  be  queried. 
It’s  more  of  a  safety  measure  to 
keep  the  newspaper  from  going 
out  on  a  limb.  In  a  case  like  this, 
J.  P.  McKinney  recommends  the 
extent  to  which  the  newspaper  can 
extend  itself.  There  is  no  real  for¬ 
mula,  he  added,  no  fast  rule.  The 
job  to  be  done  depends  on  the 
possibility  of  more  advertising  or 
the  extent  of  scheduling. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  said  the  daily 
makes  every  attempt  to  encourage 
local  merchants  to  give  better  shelf 
positions  to  all  his  paper’s  adver¬ 
tisers  and,  besides  that,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-News  often  introduces  person¬ 
nel  of  advertisers  to  local  mer¬ 
chants — this  without  endorsing 
any  product.  It  is  more  of  a  good¬ 
will  gesture  aimed  at  getting  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  advertiser’s 
goods.  The  results  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  said  Mr.  Zimmerman,  can 


Mr.  Zimmerman  concluded  that 
information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA.  has  been  most 
helpful  for  presentation  materi.d. 

■ 

Wachtel  Urges  50% 
Increase  in  Ad  Budgets 

Cincinnati  —  “Advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  should  be  increased  50 
per  cent  in  1953,  instead  of  de¬ 
creased,”  said  W.  W.  Wachtel, 
president,  Calvert  Distillers  Corp., 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Wachtel  told 
the  Advertisers  Club  here  that  “At 
present,  ad  expenditures  by  busi¬ 
ness  amount  to  approximately  two 
per  cent  of  national  income,  which 
is  inadequate.  Advertising  should 
total  three  per  cent  of  national  in¬ 
come,  which  would  add  $2,500,- 
Another  thing  the  paper  feels  000  to  the  present  $6,500,000  for 
strongly  about  is  advertisers  try-  a  total  of  $9,000,000,000.  The 
ing  to  get  the  Courier-News  to  standards  of  living  can  be  lifted 
talk  about  a  campaign  as  it  is  re-  substantially  in  the  coming  year 
lated  to  other  media.  As  Mr.  if  business  will  step  up  selling  ef- 
Zimmerman  put  it,  “We  refrain  forts  and  increase  advertising 
from  accepting  offers  of  local  mer-  expenditures. 

chants  to  tie  in  with  an  adver-  Interviewed  earlier  by  Frank 
tiser’s  campaign  in  another  med-  Kappel,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
ium.”  quirer  business  reporter,  Mr. 

Concerning  past  results  of  his  Wachtel  said  “Calvert  plans  to  in¬ 
paper’s  merchandising  Mr.  Zim-  crease  its  advertising  10  per  cent 
merman  is  enthusiastic.  He  cited  in  1953.”  His  company  spends 
the  case  of  the  General  Electric  about  $8,000,000  yearly  for  adver- 


himself  out  ordering  a  lot  of  the 
product  in  anticipation  of  heavy 
buying.  If  the  campaign  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  two  or  three  insertions 
mentioned  to  the  merchant,  the 
demand  is  apt  to  be  greater  than 
the  local  outlet  anticipated.  This, 
of  course,  means  lost  sales. 


dealer  who  was  asked  to  tie  in 
with  the  company’s  advertising. 
He  responded  with  a  one-  or  two- 
inch  insertion.  It  did  so  well  for 
him,  through  accompanying  mer¬ 
chandising,  that  he  now  is  running 
ads  of  two-thirds  of  a  page  and 
better.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
local  Kaiser-Frazer  dealer  who  is 
now  committed  for  large  space  ad¬ 
vertising  twice  a  week  for  a  year. 


tising  and  this  December  will 
devote  around  $500,000  to  ads  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  other 
media  and  another  $150,000  in 
sales  promotions. 

Stanley  Ferger,  Enquirer  adver¬ 
tising  director,  introduced  the  man 
who  started  his  career  as  a  private 
stenographer  at  15,  and  became  a 

reporter  before  joining  Johns-  -  .  -  -  .  ,( 

Manville,  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  time,  when  its  products  could  n  j 


play  kit  being  supplied  at  cost  b; 
the  IGA  to  all  cooperating  stores 
for  the  holidays. 

In  addition  to  IGA,  chains  aif 
their  units  participating  are:  Cer 
titled  Grocers  of  California,  Ltd: 
Big  Apple  Super  Markets  in  A’, 
lanta;  Gristede  Brothers,  Inc.  ia 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut;  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Washington. 
D.  C.:  American  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more;  Wyatt  Food  Stores.  Inc.  in 
Dallas;  and  Thorofare  Markets. 
Inc.  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  estimated  that  coverage 
attained  by  this  promotion  will 
exceed  40,000,000  consuming  fam- 1 
ily  members  in  all  the  great  retail  J 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  t 

The  merchandising  “follovs- 
through”  includes  bulletins,  co¬ 
ordinated  sales  meetings,  tie-in 
advertising  and  merchandising 
through  publishers  at  the  local 
level  to  give  the  advertising  maxi¬ 
mum  impact. 

■ 

Dailies  to  Introduce 
Ne-w  Fruit  Products 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper' 
will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  marketing  of  Dok 
Pineapple’s  frozen  concentrates 
and  frozen  chunks,  according  to 
Carl  Zachrisson,  vicepresident,  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

This  newspaper  role  in  introduc 
ing  these  new  products  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  “an  indeterminate  future 
time,”  Mr.  Zachrisson  told  Epito* 
&  Publisher  in  amplifying  his  re¬ 
port  on  Dole  advertising  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  San  Francisco  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Newspapers  are  now  being  u^o 
in  the  first  20  markets  to  receive 
Dole  frozen  pineapple  juice  aiw 
frozen  chunks,  he  explained.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  also  are  being 
used  in  these  locations. 

“Continuity  and  consistency^ ha' - 
marked  the  Dole  advertising." 
Zachrisson  reported,  stressing 
belief  that  “the  consumer  franchise 
needs  constant  cultivation.”  D®" 
held  to  this  program  even  in 


In  spite  of  results  to  the  paper  Co.  then  “switched  to  Calvert.”  be  shipped  from  Hawaii. 
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Help  Yourself  to  Brand-Name  Business  by  Tying  in  With  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Food  Features 


Company  fare  with  little  care!  Good  news  for  busy  homemakers. 

Even  better  news  for  you  whose  business  is  brands.  For  in  this  food  page 
feature,  as  usual,  brand-buying  possibilities  are  legion.  The  main  items 
in  this  buffet  are  either  frozen  or  canned,  all  available  by  brand. 

And  in  completing  this  picture  of  perfection,  home  economist  Helen  Robertson 
used  six  more  items  that  could  be  bought  by  brand .  ..your  brand 
if  you  meet  the  women  of  Cleveland  (plus  26  adjacent  counties!)  on  the 
food  pages  of  the  P.  D.  Make  Miss  Robertson’s  following  your 
following.  Advertise  your  brand  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GEHING? 


(  Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 


Food  Sales . $458,874,000  $333,266,000 

*AMroa,  Camion,  Yommgiteum  mol  incliuttd.  Figurti  —  Solti  Mamageiatnl  Smrvty,  May,  1992 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 


V '  ' 
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Cleveland**  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea,  Atlanta 
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A  consistent  user 
of  localnews  dailies... 

"The  local  newspaper  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  medium  of  communication. 
That  we  believe  it  to  be  an  equally 
powerful  medium  of  advertising  is 
evidenced  by  our  record  of  con¬ 
sistent  use  —  an  average  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  million  dollars  annually 
for  the  past  32  years  —  a  period 
which  obviously  includes  the  lean 
years  of  the  depression  following 
World  War  I  and  the  entire  period 
of  World  War  II  when  we  had  little 
merchandise  to  sell." 

Sincerely, 

Franklin  Bell 
Advertising  Director 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

“LOCAI.NEWS  dailies  —  basic  advertising  medium” 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc, 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Survey  Finds  Most  TV 
Families  Read  Papers 


Almost  every  television  family 
reads  a  Sunday  newspaper  and  all 
but  four  percent  of  television  fami¬ 
lies  read  a  daily  newspaper.  And 
three  out  of  four  TV  families  read 
magazines. 

This  data  on  the  performance  of 
the  two  primary  reading  media  in 
television  homes  was  released  last 
week  by  Advertest  Research  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  average  televiewer  devotes 
50  minutes  to  reading  the  daily 
newspaper  at  home  and  20  min¬ 
utes  to  reading  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  away  from  home. 

On  Sunday,  the  newspaper  takes 
up  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  the 
set  owner’s  time. 

About  a  half  hour  of  his  time 
is  devoted  daily  to  reading  maga¬ 
zines. 

All  of  these  figures  reflect  the 
current  circulation  and  readership 
of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

However,  the  762  respondents 
who  were  interviewed  in  this  study 
had  a  considerable  amount  to  say 
about  how  they  thought  TV  had 
affected  their  reading  habits. 

One  quarter  of  respondents  said 
television  had  affected  the  amount 
of  time  they  devoted  to  reading. 
Of  this  group,  over  9  out  of  10 
said  the  effect  had  been  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  decrease  in  reading  time. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  reading  time  were: 
“Don’t  read  as  thoroughly,’’ 
“spend  previous  reading  time 
watching  television.’’ 

Three  out  of  four  respondents 
indicated  that  their  interest  in 
reading  had  not  been  affected  by 
Television.  Of  the  remaining  one 
quarter,  20  per  cent  said  their  in¬ 
terest  had  decreased  and  five  per 
cent  said  their  interest  had  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  noteworthy  that  al¬ 
most  all  of  this  increased  interest 
was  in  the  nature  of  interest  in 
news  and  events. 

Advertest  Research  stated  that 
this  current  study  of  “TV’s  Effect 
on  Reading  Habits’’  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  study  on  the  subject  by  the 
firm.  The  first  study  released  in 
April  1950  and  the  current  study 
provide  the  basis  for  a  compara¬ 
tive  examination  of  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  of  TV  set  owners  since  the 
context  of  both  studies  is  similar. 

For  a  comparative  example,  in 
the  2Vi  -  year  interval  between 
studies,  reading  has  tended  to  be¬ 
come  more  serious. 

In  1950  respondents  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  sections  of  a  news¬ 
paper  they  read  regularly.  This 
same  question  was  repeated  in 
1952. 

The  current  study  shows  that 
national  news  rates  as  the  most 
widely  read  section  of  the  paper, 
followed  by  local  news.  In  1950 
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this  order  was  exactly  reversed 
with  local  news  ranked  first. 

This  year,  international  news 
ranks  third  having  moved  up 
from  sixth  place  in  1950. 

The  third  ranking  section  in 
1950,  comics,  dropped  to  sixth 
place  in  the  current  study. 

Filling  out  the  top  six  sections 
are  editorials  and  columnists 
which  rank  fourth  and  fifth.  In 
1950  department  store  advertising 
and  local  advertising  held  those 
two  positions. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  two  weeks  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

■ 

Study  Shows  Paint 
Market  Expanding 

Chicago  —  Development  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  for  paint  has  been  disclosed  • 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an 
analysis  of  paint  purchases  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  as 
shown  in  reports  to  the  Tribune’s 
consumer  panel. 

These  reports  indicate  that  46.9 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  area 
bought  paint  during  1951.,  Pro¬ 
ject^  to  the  market,  this  rep¬ 
resents  750,400  families. 

As  the  painters’  wage  scale  goes 
up,  more  families  are  doing  their 
own  painting,  the  Tribune  points 
out  in  its  analysis  of  this  trend. 

So  far  no  single  paint  manufac¬ 
turer  has  taken  a  dominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  expanding  market. 
Tribune  research  shows.  The  lead¬ 
ing  firm  in  dollar  volume  handled 

11.3  per  cent  of  the  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  1951, 
the  second  place  brand  received 
8.5  per  cent,  and  the  third  place 
firm  took  5.3  per  cent. 

A  study  of  purchases  during  the 
second  half  of  1951  shows  that 

40.3  per  cent  were  made  from 
paint  stores,  21.8  per  cent  from 
the  four  biggest  house  brand  re¬ 
tailers,  24.3  per  cent  from  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  8.1  per  cent  from 
department  stores. 

■ 

Two  Agencies  Join 
In  Cincinnati  Merger 

Cincinnati — Sheridan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  has  been  consolidated 
into  tile  Chester  C.  Moreland 
Company,  both  advertising  organ¬ 
izations  here.  The  name  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  Chester  C.  Moreland 
Company. 

Mahlon  B.  Sheridan,  formerly 
operator  of  the  company  bearing 
his  name,  will  serve  as  account 
executive  for  his  old  clients  under 
the  new  plan  as  well  as  assist  in 
merchandising  and  related  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  whole  concern. 
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DELAWARE  VAliEY,U.S.  A. 

...the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market! 

The  World^s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 

stretches  from  Trenton  to  Wilmington  ...  east  and  west  through  14 
rich,  busy  counties.  It’s  the  Delaware  Valley,  a  producing  giant  that 
refuses  to  quit  growing! 

Where’s  all  the  growth.’  In  industry  .  .  .  with  new  plants  and  expan* 
sion  worth  S1V2  billion  under  construction  or  planned.  In  housing 
...with  new  homes  by  the  thousand  erected  last  year  to  help  house 
the  Valley’s  huge  working  force.  In  retail  sales  .  .  .  where  goods  worth 
$4,762,100,000  moved  across  counters  in  1951. 

Upward  and  onward  goes  the  Delaware  Valley,  powered  by  the  dynamic 
force  of  a  forward-looking  newspaper — The  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER. 
Acting  on  its  creed  of  constructive  service  to  the  whole  valley,  THE 
Inquirer  steadily  increases  its  influence.  The  result  is  improved  per¬ 
formance  for  national  and  local  advertisers  . . .  and  more  of  them! 


Jlnphr^r 

Constructively  Serving  The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Now  in  its  19  th 
Consecutive  Year  of  Totol 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia  I 


Exc'usive  AdverUsing  Represenfativet:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Ropresontativos:  FITZ¬ 
PATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigon  0259 
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THE  QUAD^ITIES 

11th  IN  EFFECTIVE 
BUYING  INCOME 
PER  CAPITA 

among  Salas  Management's 
162  Metropolitan  Areas 

• 

These  newspapers  are 
pleased  that  the  Quad- 
Clty  area  has  moved  3 
steps  ahead  to  11th 
place  In  the  effective 
buying  Income  category. 
This  great  depth  of 
quality  among  240,500 
Quad-Citlans  Is  a  pretty 
good  promise  of  success 
for  the  advertiser  who 
has  quality  merchandise 
to  sell  and  does  It  wisely 
through  the  Argus  and 
Dispatch — the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  cover  3  of  the 
4  Quad -Cities. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


TSr  ROCK  ISLAND 
TSr  MOLINE 


% — -r 


Ifs  GROWING; 


FAMILY  GROWTH  in  the 
Buffalo  Metropolitan  area  is  249t 
in  ten  years.  Employment  growth 
is  30%.  Your  sales  in  this  growing 
market  will  grow  too,  when  you 
use  the  Courier- Express  to  tell 
your  story  to  the  families  with 
the  most  money  to  spend. 

COLOR  for  ADDED  POWER 

Full  ROP  color  daily  and  Sunday 
gives  your  message  still  greater 
impact  in  this  powerful  paper. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  ond  Sunday  Newspaper 

REPRESENTAriVES; 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


Retailer  Can  Help 

continued  from  page  15 

We  determined  to  make  an  ac¬ 
tual  TEST  in  a  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room  to  prove  our  points. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  agreed  to 
keep  time  records  on  two  differ¬ 
ent  full-page  retailer  ads  of  our 
selection.  The  time  records  were 
to  include  total  time  for  each  ad 
for  type  mark-up,  hand  setting, 
machine  composition,  and  proof¬ 
reading. 

Then  we  picked  two  retailers. 
The  first  retailer  each  week  has 
a  full-page  ad  that  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  retailers  over  the  country 
.  .  .  the  retailers  in  every  city  that 
crowd  their  ads  with  everything 
except  the  kitchen  sink,  and  if 
their  ads  could  be  classified  as 
layouts,  it  could  be  said  that  they 
just  “grew  like  Topsy.”  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  retailer  picked  is  the 
one  that  represents  the  problem 
in  every  newspaper  composing 
room.  This  retailer  we  shall  call 
Retailer  “X.” 

The  second  retailer  was  Frank¬ 
lin  Super  Markets.  Mr.  Franklin, 
the  president,  agreed  to  let  us 
handle  the  complete  production 
of  a  full-page  ad.  starting  with 
the  merchandise  selection,  the  lay¬ 
out,  the  art,  the  plates,  the  copy, 
the  handling  with  the  newspaper, 
to  final  proof  reading  and  presen¬ 
tation  to  him  for  O.K.  The  test 
pattern  was  set.  We  were  to 
handle  the  Franklin  full  page,  and 
Retailer  “X”  for  obvious  reasons 
was  not  even  contacted. 

Merchandising  Plan 

On  this  page  (see  cut)  is  the 
Franklin  ad.  Retail  food  readers 
will  note  that  we  started  first  with 
a  merchandising  plan  in  creating 
the  ad.  While  our  experience 
shows  that  it  is  NOT  the  quantity 
of  items  but  rather  the  quality  of 
the  values  offered  that  creates 
both  traffic  and  sales,  we  de¬ 
termined  in  setting  up  the  items  to 
be  advertised  to  use  what  would 
be  considered  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  items  for  any  retailer 
to  advertise  in  a  full  page  ad. 
Sixty  items  were  selected  and  in¬ 
cluded  both  good  traffic  items  and 
fast-moving  profit  items.  Then 
came  the  layout  and  copy. 

The  Franklin  page  definitely 
shows  that  exceptionally  small 
sizes  of  type  were  avoided  in  the 
layout  in  the  interest  of  potential 
readers  of  the  ad.  Major  features 
were  handled  with  dominant  size 
type,  and  other  items  were  han¬ 
dled  in  UNITS  of  uniform  sizes 
of  type.  This  unit  idea  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  is  a  big  time-saver 
in  the  composing  room — and  be¬ 
cause  the  layout  is  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  orderly  presentation  to 
the  reader. 

The  unit  idea  then,  after  the 
consideration  of  Readership  Ease, 
makes  it  easier  for  the  retail  food 
layout  person!  What  is  good  for 
readership  ...  is  good  for  the  re¬ 


tail  layout  person,  and  good  for 
assisting  the  newspaper  in  keep¬ 
ing  advertising  costs  down. 

The  Retailer  “X”  Ad,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  an  effective, 
orderly  presentation,  but  was  a 
mass  of  confusion,  and  eyestrain 
developer  that  will  not  encourage 
readership.  It  contained  79  items. 

Now,  the  results  of  the  time  rec¬ 
ords  kept  by  the  Atlanta  Journal: 

The  Time  Records 

Retailer  “X"  Ad — (The  Aver¬ 
age  Problem  Ad).  For  type  mark¬ 
up,  for  hand  setting,  for  machine 
composition,  and  proof  reading: 
20Vi  hours.  . 

The  Franklin  Super  Market  Ad 
— For  type  mark-up,  for  hand  set¬ 
ting,  for  machine  composition,  and 
proof  reading:  8 Vi  hours. 

I  I  ^ 


MMaa  I  10-99-1  ^  >  » I 

. . .  .  !»•# 


I  COFFEE  Franks  I 

liMt  nt»r  .  I 


Could  Have  Been  Set  Twice 

Difference  in  time  in  compos¬ 
ing  room  production:  12  hours. 

The  Franklin  Ad  set  in  8Vi 
hours  could  have  been  set  twice 
and  started  again  before  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  finished  Retailer  “X” 
Ad. 

The  Dollar  Saving 

Let’s  take  a  step  forward  into 
a  theoretical  dollar  conversion  of 
HOURS  —  because  dollars  are 
more  impressive.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  was  not  asked  for  shop 
hour  cost  and  they  did  not  give 
it  to  us,  because  the  information 
would  not  have  application  to  all 
newspapers.  However,  even  a 
small  commercial  printing  house 
would  have  to  establish  a  shop 
hour  cost  of  about  $5.  Using 
this  figure  for  an  example,  the 
retailer  “X”  ad  would  have  cost 
$102.50  to  handle,  and  the  Frank¬ 
lin  ad  would  have  cost  $42.50. 
The  difference  in  cost  would  be 
$60. 

If  you  are  in  the  newspaper 
business,  how  many  retailer  “X” 
ads  does  your  publication  handle 
in  the  food  field  and  other  fields 
in  a  given  week?  If  you  are  a  re¬ 
tailer,  do  you  believe  that  your  ad 
is  a  Retailer  “X”  ad,  and  if  it  is, 
do  you  feel  that  the  cost  example 
above  is  impressive  enough  to 
have  you  take  steps  to  make  your 
ads  more  effective  and  at  the  same 
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time  assist  the  newspaper  in  keep¬ 
ing  advertising  costs  down? 

Here  are  a  few  tips  to  retail 
layout  people,  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  layoot 
course: 

1.  Consider  your  layout  in  terms 
of  units,  or  if  you  will,  depart, 
ments.  Before  doing  a  finished 
layout — lay  out  the  units  in  quick¬ 
ly  drawn  squares  that  you  can 
shift  around  beneath  a  heading, 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  you 
have  an  orderly  arrangement 
Satisfied  with  an  arrangement  of 
units — then  lay  the  arrangement 
beneath  a  new  layout  sheet  and 
fill  in. 

2.  From  a  merchandising  stand¬ 
point — present  your  best  values 
dominantly  within  the  units  yon 
have  arranged. 

3.  Start  your  layout  at  the  top 
— it  is  easier  this  way — working 
downward  and  away  from  the  por¬ 
tion  finished.  If  your  heading  b 
strong,  as  it  should  be,  keep  your 
signature  at  the  top  for  quick 
identification. 

4.  In  preparing  copy  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  layout,  use  a  typewriter 
and  double  space  copy.  Key  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  with  letters  or  num¬ 
bers — starting  at  the  top  and  key¬ 
ing  downward. 

5.  Remember  that  simplieity 
and  orderly  arrangement  is  more 
easily  read,  easier  to  set  and  easier 
to  lay  out. 

Next:  How  the  newspaper  can 
assist  both  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turer  by  converting  waste  moHon  I 
into  service.)  | 

Developers  of  Tract  , 
Use  Roto  Sections 

Los  Angeles  —  Rotogravure 
newspaper  sections  are  among  the 
media  being  used  with  success  in 
the  real  estate  development  at 
Apple  Valley,  east  of  here,  r^ 
ports  Frank  A.  Caffray,  vicepres¬ 
ident. 

A  recent  1 6-page  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  section  with  color  cover, 
placed  on  a  Friday,  was  preceded 
by  a  similar  Los  Angeles  Times 
section  used  in  February.  The  two 
sections  cost  more  than  $50,000. 
Mr.  Caffray  estimated. 

■ 

Walter  Bruce  Named 

Walter  Bruce,  widely-known  in 
the  food  industry,  assumed  the 
position  of  advertising  manager 
for  the  Grand  Union  Company, 
East  Paterson,  N.  J.,  November  10 
Lansing  P.  Shield,  president,  has 
announced.  Mr.  Bruce  is  a  dir^ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Club  or 
New  York;  has  been  advertising 
manager  for  the  H.  C.  Bohack 
Company. 

■ 

Byars  Appointed 

Chicago — Robert  K.  Byars  ha« 
been  promoted  to  assistant  adve^ 
rising  manager  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  Since  1948  he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  manager- 
He  joined  Standard  in  1946  as 
advertising  and  public  relatioas 
:  representative  in  St.  Louis. 
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Touch6!  Hit  yuur  Washington  targets  consistently  with  dominant  lineage  in  The  Star.  Aelvertisers  who  fence 


every  day  for  tomorrow’s  sales  place  their  confidence  in  The  Star:  Department  Store  lineage 

(1st  9  months  of  ’52)  is  more  than  double  the  second  paper’s;  drugstore  lineage, 
over  3  times  greater  than  the  closest  contender.  Foil  your  competition  —  win  sales  dominance  in  Washington 
with  a  dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star! 


115  3  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


RaprtMTtud  natioiiaUy  by:  0*M«ra  aod  OrmakM^,  Idc.,  420  Lexia^oo  Ave.,  ^^YC'17;  The  Joha  £.  Lutx-Co.*  Tril^uM  Ch»c«|;o  11. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

First  Advance-Stock  Ad 


Placed  by  Eastman,  Dillon 


Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co.,  as 
manager  of  an  underwriting  group 
which  expects  to  offer  a  new  issue 
of  70,000  shares  of  Suburban  Pro¬ 
pane  Gas  Corporation  cumulative 
preferred  stock  in  the  near  future, 
this  week  released  a  180-line  “Iden¬ 
tifying  Statement”  ad  relating  to 
the  issue. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

This  marks  the  first  time  that 
an  investment  banking  firm  has 
published  such  an  ad  since  the 


inception  of  new  rules  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  permitting  such  publication 
(E&P,  Oct.  11,  page  24). 

The  advertisement  (via  Dore- 
mus  &  Company,  New  York) 
broke  November  1 1  in  newspapers 
in  cities  where  Eastman,  Dillon 
has  offices:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  Pennsylvania  cities  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Easton,  Carlisle  and  Read¬ 
ing. 

Principal  feature  of  the  ad  is  a 
coupon  inviting  prospective  in¬ 


**0h,  yts,  weVe  busy  as  beavers  now  that  we*re  selling 

all  Iowa  through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!” 

Let’s  face  it:  You  dam  up  a  Ug  reservoir  of  sales  .  .  .  when  you 
advertise  to  a  statewide  market  of  2y2  million  people. 

That’s  the  unique  story  in  Iowa  .  .  .  where  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  single-handed,  blankets  the  whole  state.  Every 
week  it  takes  you  into  2  out  of  3  of  the  best  Iowa  homes,  city  and 
farm— all  over  the  bountiful  state. 

To  be  specific,  county  coverage  in  83  out  of  the  99  is  an  amazing 
50%  to  saturation.  In  9  counties  more,  it’s  a  neat  40%  to  49%. 

In  the  others,  at  least  21%. 

As  a  market,  fabulous  Iowa  spends  more  urban-wise  than  big 
cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  San  Francisco.  Rural-wise,  it 
has  no  peer,  anywhere! 

Bet  you’re  sold  now  on  the  one  selling  medium  that  sells  all 
Iowa.  Especially  since  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  has  the 
attractive  milline  rate  of  only  $1.84! 


The  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1952:  Daily,  376,658 — Sunday,  543,674 


vestors  to  write  in  for  a  copy  of 
the  “red  herring”  prospectus  some 
days  in  advance  of  the  actual  of¬ 
fering  of  the  securities.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  the  stock  may  be 
offered  to  the  public  on  or  about 
November  20,  subject  to  neces¬ 
sary  SEC  clearance.  Thus  the  ad 
published  this  week  enables  in¬ 
vestors  to  study  the  prospectus  and 
determine  the  merits  of  the  offer¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  week  prior 
to  the  sale. 

Three  Feathers  Breaks 
‘Mon-Size'  Ad  Campaign 

A  special  newspaper  advertising 
program  designed  to  stimulate  sales 
of  Three  Feathers  Reserve  and 
Three  Feathers  VSR  blended  whis¬ 
kies  is  being  featured  this  Fall  by 
Melrose  Distillers,  Inc. 

Black  and  white  ads  (via 
McCann->Erickson.  Inc.)  ranging 
in  size  from  400  to  600  lines,  are 
now  appearing  in  48  daily  news¬ 
papers  covering  key  markets 
throughout  the  nation,  according 
to  Stanley  B.  Monasch,  brand  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

The  program  is  receiving  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  support  from 
leading  outdoor  locations,  pro¬ 
grams  of  professional  football 
games  and  selected  liquor  trade 
publications. 

Heet  Antifreeze  Copy 
Scheduled  for  578  Dailies 

Newspapers  will  get  75  per 
cent  ($350,000)  of  Demert  & 
Dougherty  Heet  division’s  budget 
for  Heet  antifreeze  ads  which 
started  the  end  of  October  and  are 
scheduled  for  578  dailies  in  29 
states. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history  Sunday  rotogravure 
sections  (via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.)  will  be  used  in  five  key 
markets. 

Spry  to  Be  Promoted 

Lever  Bros,  is  planning  to  use 
full-page,  four-color  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  during  the  week 
of  Nov.  30  for  Spry’s  send-away 
promotion.  Supplementary  1,000- 
line  black  -  and  -  white  advertise¬ 
ments  in  20  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  selected  areas.  The  pro¬ 
motion  involves  a  booklet,  “Aunt 
Jenny’s  Old-Fashioned  Christmas 
Cookies  and  Other  All  Time  Fa¬ 
vorites,  to  be  mailed  for  10c  and 
a  Spry  label. 

Old  Charter  Promoted 

Melrose  Distillers  (via  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson)  is  all  set  with 
Fall  and  holiday  season  plans  for 
promoting  Old  Charter  straight 
Kentucky  Bourbon.  Support  will 
come  from  daily  newspapers  cov¬ 
ering  21  leading  markets  as  well 


Bulb  Growers 
Pluck  Winter 
Bloom  Claims 

The  Associated  Bulb  Growers  of 
Holland,  New  York,  official  orgao- 
ization  of  the  Dutch  flower  bulb 
industry,  announced  last  week  that 
it  had  succeeded  in  bringing  a  halt 
to  misleading  advertising  of  “BuIIk 
That  Bloom  in  the  Snow”  by  a  mai 
order  firm  known  as  “Holland 
Winter  Garden.” 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Gustave  Springer,  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  bulb  growers,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hearing  before  Fred 
Loughran,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures  of  Nev 
York  City’s  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  hearing  was  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  of  New  York  City. 

Springer’s  organization  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  “Holland  Winter 
Garden”  advertising  when  it  first 
began  to  appear  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  Dutch  growers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  said,  lest  the  American 
public  ’confuse  legitimately  mer¬ 
chandised  Holland  bulbs  with  those 
that  may  be  sold  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promises  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  not  live  up  to. 

The  “Holland  Winter  Garden' 
advertisments,  copywrited  by  Hu¬ 
ber  Hoge  and  Sons,  offered  bulbs 
described  as  “amazing  new  snow- 
blooming  miracle  bulbs”  and  prom 
ised  flowers  that  would  bloom 
“while  icicles  still  hang”  from  bare 
shrubs  and  trees.  Both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 
and  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
contended  that  the  bulbs,  while 
good  merchandise,  could  not  ful¬ 
fill  this  promise. 

Mr.  Springer  said  that  even  prior 
to  the  hearing  before  the  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  Mr. 
Cecil  Hoge,  president  of  the  Huber 
Hoge  agency,  had  conceded  that 
the  “Holland  Winter  Garden"  ad¬ 
vertising  exaggerated  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  merchandise  to  a 
point  where  consumers  might  be 
misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  advertising  discontinued. 

Mr.  Springer  added  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Bulb  Growers  of  Holland 
had  conferred  with  the  Hoge  agen¬ 
cy  in  an  effort  to  achieve  maximum 
selling  impact  in  future  garden  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  done  by  the  agency 
without  sacrificing  anything  in  ac¬ 
curacy  and  good  faith  with  the 
public.  He  noted  assurances  by 
Huber  Hoge  and  Sons  that  they 
engage  expert  horticultural  cow- 
sel  to  assist  with  future  advertising. 
■ 

Keister  Ads  for  700 

More  than  700  newspapers  have 


as  an  expanded  magazine  adver-  elected  to  run  the  weekly  “Su^ 
tising  program.  Spectaculars,  24-  port  the  Church”  ads  prepared  by 
sheet  posters,  painted  bulletins, 
programs  of  professional  football 
games  and  wine  and  liquor  pub¬ 
lications  will  also  share  the  mes¬ 
sage. 
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Keister  Advertising  Service  ^ 
Strasburg,  Va.  The  figure  “IW 
in  the  Keister  advertisement  on 
page  28,  Nov.  1  issue  of  E  &  ” 
was  a  typographical  error. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  cover  all  the  outlets 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun-Times! 

^tSee  the  Publication  Research  Service  study,  "Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,"  or  write  us  jor  details. 


CHICAGO 

S/SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTtATEO  WHEIE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  MIAMI  BEACH  ATUNTA 

Chicago  S«n>TimM  Chicago  Sun-Timot  Sawyar-Farguton-Wolktr  Co.  Sawyor.Fergu$on.Walkar  Co.  Hoi  Winter  Company  Sowyor-Ferguton-Wolkor  Co. 
211  W.  Wocker  Dr.  2S0  Pork  Avonuo  612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Rum  Bldg.  9049  Emerson  Ave.  821-822  William  Oliver  Bldg. 
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Suggested  by  RICHARD  C.  PROCTOR 
Southern  Comfort  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


A  real  comic  with  genuine  humor  . . . 

^UTT  &  JEFF 

Better  and  funnier  than  everl 


Drawn  by 

Bud  Fisher 

America's  greatest 
cartoonist. 


write  or  wire  collect 
for  terms,  samples,  $o 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  Gen.  Mgr. 

229  W.  43rd  St..  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 


Daily  Strip 
in  Four  or 
Five  Columns 


Sunday — Full. 
Half  and 
One-third 
Standard. 
Tabloid  and 
Half  Tabloid. 
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Advertising,  New  York  City,  who 
went  on  to  note  that  “elimination 
of  some  rates  would  require  united 
action  by  newspapers — but  under 
present  conditions,  this  would  be 
advisable  and  perhaps  necessary 
for  survival.” 

That’s  the  way  Mr.  Russakoff 
summed  up  his  views  as  an  agency 
executive  on  the  question  of  news¬ 
paper  rates.  But  he  wasn’t  without 
some  suggestions;  cited  six  to  be 
exact. 

Urges  Cost  Study 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Russakoff 
sees  a  definite  need  for  a  study  of 
local  rates  from  a  cost  standpoint. 
“In  some  cases  they  are  so  fan¬ 
tastically  low,"  he  told  E&P  “that 
I  wonder  if  the  cost  of  newsprint 
alone  is  covered.” 

As  with  other  agency  men, 
along  with  numerous  advertisers, 
Mr.  Russakoff  would  welcome  a 
reduction  in  the  spread  between 
national  and  local  rates.  “The 
mere  existence  of  this  differential,” 
he  said,  “is  a  strong  temptation  to 
advertisers  to  make  deals  with  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers.  It  also  enables 
stores  to  make  a  profit  on  adver¬ 
tising,  at  the  expense  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Hits  Forced  Circulation 

“Stop  forcing  circulation  by  ex¬ 
pensive  methods,  whether  they  be 
by  personal  solicitation,  or  by  giv¬ 
ing  away  toasters,  radios,  etc.,” 
was  the  way  Mr.  Russakoff 
phrased  his  third  suggestion.  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  he  feels,  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  “the  fact  that  such  circu¬ 
lation  is  not  good,  nor  voluntary, 
and  that  in  any  event,  it  must  be 
reflected  in  the  rates.” 

As  his  fourth  suggestion,  Mr. 
Russakoff  urged  adoption  by  news¬ 
papers  of  “a  realistic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Saturday  rates.  Reduce  them 
to  conform  to  the  lower  circula¬ 
tion;  same  time  try  to  develop 
additional  business  to  make  Sat¬ 
urday  editions  profitable.” 

Bogus  type  and  merchandising 
services  comprised  the  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  suggestions  five  and  six. 
Of  the  former  he  argued  that 
newspapers  should  do  something 
about  eliminating  “bogus”  type 
which  he  felt  is  “an  unjustified 
cost  that  is  tacked  on  to  the  rates.” 
Of  the  latter  he  called  for  a  cost 
study  of  merchandising  services, 
with  a  view  to  charging  for  them. 

“Since  not  all  advertisers  can  or 
want  to  use  them,”  he  said,  “those 
who  do,  get  something  for  nothing 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  don’t. 
The  advertiser  who  wants  mer¬ 
chandising  should  pay  for  what  it 
costs.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Russakoff 
said  that  the  only  question  he’d 
like  to  address  to  newspaper  pub- 
j  lishers  and  their  representatives 
would  be:  “What  can  be  done 
[about  the  above?” 


Henry  L.  Sparks,  manager  of 
publication  media  for  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
was  somewhat  kinder  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  rate  situa¬ 
tion.  He  told  E&P: 

“There  are  one  or  two  observa¬ 
tions  we  would  like  to  make.  First, 
it  appears  to  us  that  newspaper 
publishers  in  general  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  holding  the  cost 
line  as  well  as  they  have.  This  is 
particularly  so  since  paper  costs 
represent  such  a  large  part  of  total 
overhead. 

"Second,”  Mr.  Sparks  continued, 
“because  of  our  vital  interest  in 
sound  credit  safeguards,  we  are 
pleased  at  the  trend  among  pub¬ 
lishers  toward  the  2  per  cent  cash 
discount.  We  hope  this  will  be 
100  per  cent  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  Sparks,  however,  listed  four 
points  which  he  called  “the  prob¬ 
lem  side  of  the  picture.”  These 
were:  I )  The  trend  toward  forced 
combinations;  2)  Continuance  of 
the  “emergency”  60  or  90  day  rate 
protection;  3)  “Sloppy”  handling 
of  the  cooperative  problem;  and 
4)  Lack  of  improved  selling  meth¬ 
ods  designed  to  sell  the  medium 
rather  than  the  competitive  paper. 

He  added  that  while  some  of 
these  topics  were  not  strictly  con¬ 
cerned  with  rates,  “we  feel  they 
are  basic  to  the  industry.” 

Special  Deals  Irk 

Some  agencies  contacted  by 
E&P  preferred  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  The  media  director  of  one 
such  agency  said  he  found  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  to  be  the  rate  differ¬ 
ential  between  national  and  local 
with  abuses  in  co-op  advertising  a 
close  second. 

On  the  differential  issue  this 
media  man  felt  there  should  be 
some  standard  established,  a  lack 
of  which,  he  said,  can  result  in 
“special  deals”  being  made  with 
certain  newspapers,  “such  as  the 
recent  deal  made  with  Kaiscr- 
Frazer  to  Sears,  Roebuck  on  the 
Henry  J  Car.” 

Forced  combinations  are  “bad,” 
he  went  on,  “because  they  show 
that  somebody  is  carrying  a  weak 
sister.” 

The  media  director,  who  is  with 
one  of  the  top  10  agencies,  pointed 
out  that  co-op  advertising  is 
abused  by  both  advertisers  and 
newspapers.  “The  newspapers  of¬ 
fend,”  he  told  E&P,  “because 
many  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
billing  local  advertising  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  retailer  pays  so  that 
he  can  bill  the  agency  and  collect 
the  difference.” 

Sees  Waste  of  Space 

Lengthiest  discussion  of  the 
newspaper  rate  question  came 
from  Clyde  Bedell,  head  of  the 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  advertising  con¬ 
sulting  firm  bearing  his  name. 

“Newspaper  publishers,”  he 
said,  have  encouraged  the  wasteful 
use  of  space  by  increasing  local 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Bank  Resouices  Up 


from  1940  to  1950,  while  bank 
resources  for  the  entire  U.  S. 
were  up  175% 


When  bank  resources  are  swinging  high,  that  means 
good  business  in  a  market.  The  way  bank  resources 
are  climbing  in  Florida— it’s  a  market  you’ll 
want  to  go  after— and  hard! 

Hit  Florida  first  with  Florida’s  three  big  morning 
newspapers.  They  cover  their  own  immediate  trading 
areas  like  a  tent  and  greatly  strengthen  your 
advertising  in  other  Florida  markets  because  they  give 
you  20%  or  better  family  coverage  in  those  counties  in 
which  80%  or  better  of  all  Florida’s  business  is  done. 

For  a  solid  sales  upswing  put  Florida’s  three  big  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  first  on  your  Florida  newspaper  list. 


’*Bas«d  on  Sales  Management  1951  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  figures  and  current  ABC  Reports,  using  these 
three  papers  gives  you  70^  or  better  family  coverage 
in  the  52  counties  accounting  for  80%  of  Florida's 
Effective  Buying  Income,  81%  of  food  sales,  82.8% 
of  drug  sales.  81.6%  of  furniture  sales.  80%  of  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  sales  and  81%  of  Florida's  total 
retail  sales.  You  also  get  above  30%  family  coverage 
in  42  counties,  above  50%  in  20  counties,  above  60% 
in  9  counties  and  above  70%  in  6  counties. 
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PIPPIN' 

of  a 
test  market 
for 

FOOD  ADVERTISERS 

( ROANOKE ) 


Roanoke . . .  because  it’s  isolated 
by  mountains ...  because  there's 
a  minimum  penetration  of  out¬ 
side  newspapers  . . .  because  this 
16-county  trading  area  is  actually 
a  compact,  self-contained  market! 

Roanoke  for  another  reason,  too. 
A  new  and  special  reason: 
The  Roanoke  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Plan! 

Through  personal  calls  and  week¬ 
ly  bulletins,  the  Roanoke  Plan 
gives  your  retailers  advance 
notice  of  your  advertising.  And 
this,  in  turn,  gives  you  more 
active  and  profitable  dealer  tie- 
in  backing. 


Here’s  a  new  booklet 


...  that  tells 
just  what  The 
Roanoke  Times 
and  The  Roanoke 
World -News  are 
doing  to  help 
you  sell  through 
food  stores. 
FREE!  Write  for 
“Look  Who's  Be¬ 
hind  You!”.  .  . 
Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  Co.,  EO  E. 
42nd  St.,  N  Y.  17  or 


ROA 

TIMIS  AND 

ROANOKE 

NOKE 

WORLD-NEWS 

VIRGINIA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
National  Representativet 
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ad  rates  per  milline  less  in  the  last 
12  years,  than  almost  anything 
else  their  advertisers  buy. 

‘  I  flatly  state  that  in  almost  all 
cities  in  the  country,  retail  stores 
are  wasting  25  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  advertising  appropriations 
used  in  newspapers.”  He  said  this 
waste  is  manifested  in  two  ways: 

1 )  Far  more  space  is  used  than  is 
necessary  to  accomodate  the 
amount  of  selling  done  in  many 
ads,  and  2)  where  space  is  well 
“filled,”  the  selling  is  frequently 
anemic  and  diluted  and  ineffective. 

“Is  it  uneconomic  or  disloyal,” 
he  asked,  “for  a  publisher  or  any¬ 
one  else  to  suggest  the  following? 
‘The  selling  done  by  America’s 
stores  in  white  space  today,  could 
be  just  as  effectively,  or  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  done  in  25  per  cent  less 
space,  if  there  were  any  real  ur¬ 
gencies  for  doing  it.’  That,”  Mr. 
Bedell  emphasized,  “is  my  consid¬ 
ered  opinion.” 

Urges  Rate  Raise 
According  to  Mr.  Bedell,  large 
stores  have  the  greatest  utility 
value  in  the  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  advertiser,  “but  they 
pay  the  lowest  of  all  advertisers. 

“If  rates  were  raised,  such  stores 
would  scream  that  rates  are  al¬ 
ready  too  high.  Naturally,”  Mr. 
Bedell  conceded.  “Just  as  publish¬ 
ers  have  denounced  all  increases 
in  newsprint  prices,  even  in  the 
days  when  they  may  have  been 
justified. 

“But  publishers  have  learned  to 
conserve  newsprint.  They  shrink 
mats,  they  print  on  narrower  rolls, 
they  increase  their  columns  per 
page.  They  waste  less  space,  they 
contract  features.  .  .  . 

“It  doesn’t  seem  to  occur  to  the 
publisher,”  the  ad  consultant  went 
on,  “that  there  is  a  possibility  in 
higher  rates,  other  than  less  ad¬ 
vertising  and  less  revenue.  Effi¬ 
ciency  always  brings  collateral  re¬ 
wards.  Higher  rates  accompan¬ 
ied  by  better  advertising  is  the  al¬ 
ternative  that  is  better  for  every¬ 
one.  If  retail  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  people  say  it  can’t  be 
done,  proof  is  easy  to  present  that 
it  can.” 

Would  Make  $$  Count 

As  Mr.  Bedell  sees  it,  if  retail 
managements  were  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  paying  high¬ 
er  (but  reasonable)  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  they  would  be  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  publisher  suggestions  that 
they  make  each  advertising  dollar 
produce  more  response. 

“They  haven’t  even  started  in 
that  direction.  Why  should  they?” 
asks  Mr.  Bedell.  “With  advertising 
at  only  25  per  cent  or  so  above 
1939  rates  per  thousand  of  circu¬ 
lation,  they  must  devote  their  at¬ 
tention  to  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Most  advertising  directors  of 


Newspaper  know  that  much  of  their  ad- 

- — -  vertising  doesn’t  pull  well  so  they 

newspapers  are  against  increasing  fhink  rates  are  high  for  what  they 


the  rates  of  their  largest  advertis- 


Rates  should  be  increased 


ers.  I  suppose  I  would  be,  were  I  only  if  advertisers  can  be  shown 
an  ad  director.  It  is  simpler  to  j'®"'  more  response  per  dol- 


rock  along  and  keep  them  reason¬ 
ably  happy,”  Mr.  Bedell  asserted. 
Dailies’  Argument? 


lar  spent. 

“Papers,”  says  Mr.  Bedell,  “are 
reluctant  to  prepare  themselves  to 
do  this,  for  it’s  a  big  chore  in  an 


“It  is  argued  by  papers,”  he  already  busy  business.  So  —  low 
continued,  “that  ‘department  stores  rates  prevail.  Too  much  retail  ad- 
are  necessary  to  us.  Therefore  we  vertising  runs  for  the  responses  it 
dare  not  raise  rates.’  The  paper  is  achieves,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
equally  necessary  to  the  depart-  the  newspaper  reader  and  the  pub- 
ment  stores.  Where  else  can  they  Usher’s  costs.” 
get  audiences  m  large  that  their  \ir.  Bedell  told  E&P  that  he 
numerous  passive  announcements  didn’t  know  how  the  situation  will 


pay  off?” 


But  it  will  change,  he 


Mr.  Bedell  told  E&P  that  “news-  said,  “when  the  publisher  digs  into 
papers  are  postponing  to  a  more  advertising  deeply  enough  to  un¬ 
evil  day  for  themselves— crusading  derstand  that  there  are  all  degrees 
in  the  cause  of  ‘more  efficient  ad-  of  effectiveness  in  creative  work — 
vertising.’  That  is,  ‘advertising  and  that  there  is  small  incentive 
with  more  power. per  dollar  of  for  advertisers  to  improve  their 
weight.’  If  this  is  in  the  belief  effectiveness  while  the  publisher 
that  each  retail  community  will  holds  the  bag.” 
likely  use  more  total  dollars  worth  *  *  * 

of  ineffective  newspaper  advertis-  ^ 

mg  than  they  would  use  for  effec-  ne^cspaper  advertising. 

tive  advertising,  the  American  sys-  ® 

tern  is  misunderstood.”  u  .  » 

The  ad  consultant  from  Park  Hometo^  Newpapers 
Ridge,  III.,  asked  newspapers  to  Holu  OhlO  LuncnGOn 
reason  out  what  would  happen  if  Dayton  —  Hometown  Newspa- 
ad  rates  were  increased.  Mer-  pgj.^  pf  Southwestern  Ohio  held 
chants,  he  feels,  spend  what  they  ^  luncheon  meeting  here  last  week 
believe  they  can  afford  to  spend  fQj.  about  40  advertising  and  sales 
for  advertising.  What  they  can  people.  The  program  included  com- 
afford  is  almost  always  determined  ments  by  N.  J.  Lawler  of  the  AfW- 
by  the  response  they  get.  And  re-  dletown  Journal  and  John  W.  Cul- 
sponse,  Mr.  Bedell  points  out,  is  jr.^  of  John  W,  Cullen  Com- 
directly  dependent  on  the  qualities  pany,  publishers’  representatives. 


of  interest  and  persuasion  in  the 
space  merchants  use. 


Hometown  Newspapers  group, 
was  recently  formed  to  assimilate 


“The  better  the  advertising  the  information  relative  to  the  “grass 
more  response  per  dollar  spent,  roots”  market  of  Ohio.  It  is  cora- 
The  more  response  per  dollar  prised  of  the  Bellejontaine  Ex- 


spent,  the  more  stores  come  to  aminer,  Hamilton  Journal-News, 
want  to  spend,  and  the  more  each  j^oy  News,  Urbana  Citizen,  Wil- 
wants  to  spend,  he  asserts.  mington  News-Journal,  Xenia  Ga- 

Adequate  Retail  Rates  zette,  Middletown  Journal,  Piqua 

Ideally,  according  to  Mr.  Bedell,  Call  and  Sidney  News. 
the  newspaper  should  be  used  so  ■ 

well  in  a  given  community  at  en- 

tirely  adequate  retail  rates,  that  KlChmond  Attacks 
advertisers  would  “buy,”  without  Ads  On  City  PlOpOtty 
being  strongly  sold,  all  the  ads  the  Richmond,  Va.— On  the  basis 
paper  was  willing  to  cstry-  of  a  recent  ruling  by  the  City  At- 


Richmond  Attacks 


fetched?”  he  asked.  “It  isn’t! 

“If  rates  were  increased  and  at 


torney,  Richmond’s  Public  Safety 
Department  is  moving  to  put  teeth 


the  same  time  the  publisher  saw  ^  forbidding  the  placing 

to  It  that  his  own  staff  and  his  advertising  signs  on  side- 

local  customers  learned  how  to  or  other  public  property, 

use  space  effectively,  nothing  but  ^ity  Attorney  J.  Elliott  Frinard 
advantages  would  flow  to  all  con-  ruled  it  necessary  to  catch  a  pcr- 
cerned.  „  .  „  .  ,  son  in  the  act  of  installing  a  private 

Today,  Mr.  Bedell  continued,  advertising  or  promotional  sign  in 
most  papers  measure  their  sue-  order  to  prosecute. 


cess  in  linage  growth.  Ideally,  they 


new  city  ordinance  would 


might  measure  their  success  in  make  the  owner  of  a  sign  or  the 


their  own  profits  and  in  the  sue-  property 
cess  of  their  advertisers.  Today,  sponsible, 
most  publishers  maintain  their  lin¬ 
age  volume  because  of  low  rates.  . 

Ideally,  they  would  maintain  their  Big  Ol 
dollar  volume  because  merchants  Openin 
used  their  space  well.  finery  in 


property  on  which  it  is  placed  re- 


Big  Oil  Edition 

Opening  of  Canadian  Oil’s  re¬ 
finery  in  Sarnia  gave  the  London 


Mr.  Bedell  sums  up  the  rate  sit-  (Ont.)  Free  Press  an  opportunity 
uation  like  this:  Stores  require  a  to  publish  a  56-page  edition  which 
great  deal  of  advertising,  for  much  included  22  advertisements  from 
of  what  they  use,  he  claims,  they  Canadian  Oil  and  other  companies 
use  ineffectually.  “Store  execu-  interested  in  the  development. 
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We^re  proud  of  our  neritage! 


4 


In  the  Fall  of  1902,  a  small  group  of  Ohio 
newspaper  publishers  met  informally  in  the 
old  Hartman  Hotel  in  Columbus  .  .  .  and 
the  Ohio  Select  List  was  born.  Year  by 
year  the  group  grew  as  publisher  after 
publisher  in  Ohio's  medium-sized  cities  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  worthy  objective  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  ...  to  further  the 
service  which  newspaper  publishers  could 
extend  to  the  people  of  our  great  state. 
Today  we  are  51  strong,  stretching  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River, 

'  and  from  the  Indiana  border  to  the  border 
'  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  we  look  back  on  these  50  years,  that 
which  makes  us  most  proud  is  that  we  were 
given  opportunity  to  be  American  news¬ 
papermen  and  women.  In  the  annals  of 
mankind,  the  American  newspaper  has 


been  an  institution  without  parallel.  It  has 
stood  upon  unwavering  principles,  it  has 
fought  for  those  things  which  time  has 
proven  to  be  best  for  our  nation  ...  and 
equally  important,  best  for  the  free  world 
which  destiny  has  decided  we  should  lead. 

In  playing  this  irreplaceable  role  in  the 
development  of  a  free  America  in  a  free 
world,  American  newspaper  publishers  have 
shunned  the  role  of  dictator.  Rather,  with 
great  devotion  to  an  unwritten  code,  they 
have  fearlessly  given  both  sides  of  every 
question,  and  let  the  people  decide  the 
path.  In  countless  cases  this  attitude  hos 
been  contrary  to  the  publisher’s  own  in¬ 
terests  —  and  yet  that  never  was  a  con¬ 
sideration! 

So  in  celebrating  this,  our  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary,  we,  the  Ohio  Select  List,  salute 
all  American  newspaper  publishers  with 
the  fervent  wish  that  our  institution  shall 
be  an  enduring  one  —  for  we,  as  a  nation, 
will  endure  only  as  long  as  does  Its  free 


Cy  7  endure  only  as  long  as  does  its  free 

1  he  select  L,ist  press 
^  of  ou  io  Daily  Newspapers 
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We  are  proud, 
qJso  •  •  • 

that  we,  and  our  predecessor 
organizations,  have  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  The  OHIO 
SELECT  LIST  NEWSPAPERS 
for  50  years. 

★ 

To  the  men  and  women  of 
The  OHIO  SELECT  LIST  news¬ 
papers  listed  below  we  offer 
our  heartiest  congratulations 
on  this  Golden  Anniversary. 

★ 

Allionct  Revitw 
Ashland  Times-GaxeM* 

Ashtabula  Star-B«acon 
Athens  Messenger 
lellefontaine  Examiner 
Bellevue  Gaxette 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel-Tribune 
Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian 
Celina  Standard 
Chillicothe  Gaxette 
Cirtleville  Herald 
Cenneaut  News-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gaxette 
East  Liverpool  Review 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram 
Hndlay  Republican-Courier 
Fostoria  Review-Times 
Fremont  News-Messenger 
Geneva  Free  Press 
'  Hamilton  Journal  News 
1  Ironton  Tribune 

Kenton  News-Republican 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gaxette 
Logan  News 
Marietta  Times 
Marion  Star 

Martins  Ferry  Times-Leoder 
Marysville  Journal-Tribune 
Middletown  Journal 
Mount  Vernon  News 
Newark  Advocate 
New  Philadelphia  Times 
foinesville  Telegraph 
Fiqua  Call 
Portsmouth  Times 
Bovenna-Kent  Record 
Salem  News 
Sidney  News 
Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy  Newt 

Uhrichsville  Chronicle 
Urbona  Citixen 
Von  Wert  Times-Bulletin 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 
'  Washington  C.  H.  Record-Herald 
Wilmington  News-Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Xenia  Gaxette 

Zanesville  Times-Recorder  B  Signal 


John  Vr,  Cullen  Co. 
Chicago  -  New  York 
Cleveland  -  Cincinnati 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classified  Is  Ally 
Of  Display,  *  Says  Horn 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel  .CAM 


Brooklyn  (N.  Y.  )  Eagle 

An  imposing  “Classified”  pro¬ 
gram  was  presented  at  the  recent 
Western  CAM’s  Conference.  Be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  material  can  be 
helpful  to  all  of  us,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  talks  and  they  will  be 
presented  here  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Touching  on  a  subject  of  which 
publishers  have  become  more 
acutely  aware  in  the  last  few 
years,  Charles  W.  Horn,  CAM, 
Los  Anffeles  Examiner  and  for¬ 
mer  ANCAM  president,  dealt 
with  “Classified  —  Newspaper’s 
Public  Relations  Lifeline.” 

“There  are  no  simple  solutions 
to  the  complex  problems  vexing 
management  in  this  period  of  high 
taxes,  mounting  costs,  and  shrink¬ 
ing  profits,”  he  said. 

The  Lifeline 

“It  is  not  Classified  volume  and 
revenue  per  se  that  I  picture  as 
the  lifeline  of  newspaper  security. 
Rather,  it  is  what  Classified  rep¬ 
resents  and  symbolizes  in  terms  of 
public  service  as  related  to  pub¬ 
lisher  profit.” 

Concerning  the  effect  of  down¬ 
ward  linage  trends  on  newspapers 
which  have  not  cultivated  a  “Clas¬ 
sified  lifeline”  he  makes  this  con¬ 
vincing  point: 

“It  is  of  special  significance  that 
a  study  of  newspaper  fatalities  re¬ 
veals  that  publications  which  en¬ 
joy  well-developed  classified  sec¬ 
tions  seem  far  better  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  vicissitudes  of  bad  times 
— yes,  even  bad  management — 
than  those  without  classified  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“Such  newspapers  are  cashing 
in  handsomely  on  the  foresight  of 
those  publishing  pioneers  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  strong  classified  sec¬ 
tions  were  the  most  important 
public  relations  asset  in  their 
building  programs.” 

He  alluded  to  a  cross-section 
cost  analysis  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  showing  compara¬ 
tive  annual  increases  of  the  reve¬ 
nue-producing  departments  for 
19.51.  Note  how  favorably  classi¬ 
fied  shows  up  in  the  sample  study, 
Mr.  Horn  said: 

Local  advertising  revenue 
showed  an  average  increase  of 
4.53%; 

National  advertising  revenue,  an 
increase  averaging  4.41%; 

Circulation  revenue,  an  increase 
averaging  4.42%; 

Classified  revenue  increase  aver¬ 
aged  11.21% — almost  three  times 
the  percentage  increase  of  any 
other  revenue  -  producing  depart¬ 
ment. 


Then  he  asked  the  question  for 
which  we  in  Classified  have  not 
been  very  successful  in  getting  an 
affirmative  answer: 

“Have  newspapers  really  ex¬ 
plored  all  the  possibilities  of  en¬ 
listing  classified  as  a  sales  ally  of 
display  in  meeting  other  media 
competition? 

Close  to  Auto  Dealers 

“In  the  Oct.  1  issue  of  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  General 
Report  appears  the  following.  • 
under  the  subtitle:  The  Auto 
Dealer’s  the  Man’: 

“Buick,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  top  newspaper  users  in  the  au¬ 
tomobile  field,  starts  a  TV  pro¬ 
gram  Oct.  7,  to  appear  every 
four  weeks.  We  are  told  that  in 
at  least  one  era — New  England — 
a  recommendation  by  Buick  deal¬ 
ers  for  TV  was  apparently  put 
through,  despite  very  strong  argu¬ 
ments  against  it  by  one  of  the  top 
Buick  executives  from  Detroit. 
He  showed  them  first  that  the  cost 
of  the  TV  show  would  pay  for  a 
sizable  ad  in  every  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country;  secondly,  that 
Lincoln-Mercury  displayed  a  poor¬ 
er  sales  record  in  its  TV  markets 
than  elsewhere.  But  the  dealers 
made  their  demand  stick.  Can 
you  meet  this  kind  of  opposition? 
We  think  yes — by  winning  the 
dealers  and  district  and  zone  man¬ 
agers  over  to  newspapers’ 

“What  newspaper  department  is 
closer  to  local  auto  dealers  than 
Classified?  Through  what  medium 
have  dealers  for  years  sold  most 
of  their  cars?  Classified!  Could 
not  classified’s  merchandising 
story  and  local  contacts  be  more 
usefully  employed  to  assist  na¬ 
tional  in  ‘winning’  these  dealers? 

“Classified  and  display  are  sup¬ 
plementary,  not  competitive.  Each 
stands  to  benefit  by  the  other’s 
progress.  Obstructive  internal  bar¬ 
riers  that  encourage  diversionary 
practices,  or  discourage  volume, 
should  be  dissolved.  Unbalanced 
rate  cards,  typographical  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  and  all  other  inter-depart- 
mental  ‘blocks,’  are  subject  to 
progressive  adjustment  once  there 
is  a  determination  to  achieve  the 
best  workable  program  of  mutual 
assistance.” 

0  0  • 

Oakland  Tribune  Has 
Simple  National  Rote 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  “Classified 
standardization  is  a  must  to  gain 
national  advertising  patronage,”  de¬ 
clares  M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  maager,  Oakland 
Trib’une. 
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“THE  LADY  CAMS" 


Margaret  Fritz,  CAM,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Demo¬ 
crat.  says: 

“The  most  important  part  of 
our  operation  is  piy  staff.”  With 
10  full-time  people  and  two  part- 
timers.  in  addition  to  herself.  Miss 
Fritz  said  her  papers  last  year 
carried  1,933,648  lines  of  Classi¬ 
fied. 

Keynote  of  the  Classified  de¬ 
partment  is  Courtesy  .  .  .  “willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  the  customers  and 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  each 
other  is  stressed  to  our  staff.  We 
endeavor  to  make  the  placement 
of  a  classified  ad  a  pleasant, 
profitable  experience  to  invite 
repetition.” 


Toward  that  end,  the  Tribune 
has  prepared  a  simple,  complete 
national  classified  advertising  rate 
card  which  will  become  effective 
Dec.  1. 

Provision  is  made  for  word  rates 
per  day  for  one  insertion  only. 
An  inch  rate  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  51  words  to  an  inch.  The 
Tribune  rate  is  18  cents  per  word 
per  day  and  $10.80  per  inch. 

“Forget  your  local  rates;  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  do  not  know  them 
and  eannot  use  them,’  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  suggests  in  advocating  this 
type  of  national  card. 

The  national  rate  should  be 
higher  than  the  local  because  the 
newspaper  gets  only  85  per  cent  of 
it  and  national  is  more  work,  be 
added,  estimating  one  letter  costs 
about  $1  to  write  and  mail. 

“If  your  local  rate  is  under  25 
cents  a  line,  charge  five  cents  a 
word.  If  over  25  cents,  charge  10 
cents,”  he  suggested. 

Planned  Promotion 
Ideas  Gather  Linage 

Riverside,  Calif. — Planned  pro¬ 
motion  consistently  developed 
brings  important  new  classified  rev¬ 
enue,  speakers  before  the  Western 
California  Advertising  Association 
conference  reported  here  last  week. 

“Follow  Santa  to  the  classified 
column”  is  the  theme  of  the  five- 
year-old  Christmas  want-ad  pro- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs 


A  CITY  TODAY!  This  is  Lakewood » 


Park  in  southeast  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 


where  3500  acres  of  farmland  have  been  miraculously 


transformed  into  a  community  of  7400  modem,  attrac 


tive  homes,  complete  and  occupied,  and  7500  more 


under  construction.  United  States  Steel  helped  to 


supply  the  steel  for  this  project 


steel  used  for 


everything  from  nails,  reinforcing  bars  and  pipe  to 


stainless  steel  drainboards  for  kitchen  sinks. 


NEW  FLOATING  BRIDGE.  Designed  for  quick  erection  and 


heavy  load-beanng,  this  new  floating  bridge  will  carry 


any  combat  or  supply  vehicle  used  by  an  Army  divi 


sion.  The  bridge  floor  is  of  U"S‘S  I-Beam-Lok  Steel 


Flooring.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  wellli^ 


i 
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<2,  STEEL 


IVERYBODY  LIKES  stainless  steel.  One  of 
its  earliest  household  uses — for  knives, 
forks  and  spoons — demonstrated  so  well 
the  strength,  durability,  low  cost  and 
good  looks  of  stainless  steel  that  today 
hundreds  of  items  for  the  home  are 
made  of  “the  miracle  metal.” 


SIX  STORIES  UP!  This  Sky  Patio  pool,  offering  still  another  attraction  to  winter  visitors  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  perched  blithely  on  top  of  a  midtown  hotel.  The  all-steel  pool,  and 
its  steel  underbracing  that  extends  clear  down  to  the  foundations  of  the  building,  were 
fabricated  and  erected  by  United  States  Steel. 

OIL  IS  WHERE  YOU  FIND  IT...  even  in  your  own  FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

back  yard.  Light-weight,  portable  derricks  or  ABOUT  STEEL 

“masts”  like  this,  made  of  extra  strong  U’S’S 

High  Strength  Steel,  help  the  oil  industry  to  dig  More  iron  ore  wo$  produced  lost  year 
new  wells  more  quickly  and  more  easily.  Below:  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before 

derrick  at  site  before  lifting  into  position.  in  history.  The  totol  come  to  on  esti- 

K  i  T'—  ^  mated  1 30.4  million  net  tons,  on  increase 

of  19%  over  1950. 


listll  tl .  .  .  Tkl  TkUtra  GlU  ai  tkl  Air,  presented  every  Sunday  evening  by  United  States  Steel. 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station, 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE. .AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  end  CYCLONE  FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.. GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING.. NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IR0N<..  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS. .UNITED  ST  ATESISTEEL’SUPPLY..DMWmh  of  UNITED  STATES  STEU  COMPANY.  PtTTSIIIRON 
GUNNISON  HOMES.  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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Expert  Outlines  Ads 
That  Sell  Real  Estate 


Do  your  readers  crave  advice  of 
an  expert  on  buying  and  selling  a 
house? 

Well,  the  first  thing  for  them  to 
do,  is:  Write  a  good  classified  ad. 

So  says  John  C.  Tysen,  president 
of  Previews,  Inc.,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  realty  firms  in  the  country, 
who  has  begun  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Tysen  gave  all  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  first  article  last  Sunday 
to  the  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  want  ad  columns  as  a 
market  place  for  real  estate. 

“That’s  where  buyers  window- 
shop  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  what  properties  they’ll  go 
to  see,”  said  Mr.  Tysen.  “It’s  the 
logical  place  for  you,  as  seller,  to 
stand  up  with  the  rest  of  them 
and  shout  ‘My  house  is  for  sale.’” 

His  advice  continued: 

A  classified  advertisement  is  a 
unique  sales  tool.  It  rides  on  the 


pages  of  your  newspaper  into  the 
homes  in  your  community  where, 
provided  it  is  properly  worded,  it 
singles  out  those  who  want  to  buy 
your  kind  of  house,  kindles  a 
gleam  in  their  eyes,  and  persuades 
them  to  get  out  of  their  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  and  travel  to  see  what 
sort  of  palace  you  have  for  sale. 

The  first  step  in  the  writing  of 
an  effective  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  is  to  decide  what  the  at¬ 
tractions — the  sales  points — of 
your  property  are.  What  is  there 
about  it  that  will  appeal  most  to 
buyers?  Its  charm?  Its  location? 
Its  trees  and  gardens?  Low  price? 
Luxurious  kitchen?  It’s  a  good  idea 
to  make  a  list  of  every  sales  point 
you  can  think  of,  then  go  back 
over  them  and  check  the  most 
important.  Now  write  a  heading 
for  your  advertisement  which 
features  the  most  outstanding  at¬ 
traction. 


The  ENLARGED  City  Zone 

of  the  BUFFALO  MARKET 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  City  Zone  Circulation  is 
204,068 — 95.9  Jo  Coverage  of  212,597  Families 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET, 
IsfEW  YORK  STATE’S  2ncl  LARGEST  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Editor  ond  PublisKof  NotiofMil  RoproMototivoft 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Think  of  the  heading  as  a  sort 
of  verbal  hook  which  will  catch 
the  eye  of  your  buyer  as  he  looks 
down  the  newspaper  column.  . 
Don’t  be  content  with  a  drab 
statement  of  fact  such  as  “Seven 
rooms,  two  baths.”  If  you  think 
your  price  is  really  low,  say  “A 
Bargain  at  $21,500.”  Or  paint  an 
attractive  word  picture  such  as 
“Seven-Room  Colonial  Under  a 
Giant  Maple.”  Or  possibly  “Near 
Excellent  Schools”  is  the  right 
stopper  if  your  house  has  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  family  man. 

Next  write  a  first  sentence  or 
two  for  the  body  of  the  ad  which 
will  enlarge  on  your  caption  and 
round  out  an  appealing  descrip¬ 
tion  for  your  buyer.  For  example, 
say,  “You  can  look  out  over  the 
whole  countryside  from  the  living- 
room  windows  of  this  white  clap¬ 
board  house  on  a  hilltop."  Or, 
“Charming  three-bedroom  house, 
easy  to  maintain  as  an  apartment,” 
if  easy  housekeeping  is  one  of 
your  important  sales  points.  Or 
perhaps,  “My  wife  hates  to  move, 
she’s  so  in  love  with  our  brand- 
new  all-electric  kitchen.” 

1  Next  present  the  basic  facts, 
j  briefly,  almost  telegraphically  if 
!  you  like,  so  that  the  buyer  can 
j  know  whether  or  not  your  prop- 
I  erty  will  fulfill  his  needs.  State 
the  number  of  bedrooms,  baths, 
amount  of  ground.  Point  out 
features  such  as  picture  windows, 
a  paneled  living  room,  or  an  ultra¬ 
modern  kitchen.  Mention  impor¬ 
tant  extras  such  as  dishwasher  or 
a  large  ice  box.  If  there  are  other 
buildings  on  the  property,  a  cot¬ 
tage.  for  example,  by  all  means 
bring  that  in.  If  advantageous 


terms  are  available,  if  taxes  or 
carrying  charges  are  low,  say  so. 

Guide  Prospect  to  Home 

Finally,  when  you  have  inter¬ 
ested  your  buyer  to  the  point 
where  he  wants  to  see  your  house, 
tell  him  exactly  how  he’s  to  do 
it.  Give  him  your  phone  number, 
if  you  want  him  to  call  for  an 
appointment.  Give  him  your  ad¬ 
dress  (and  driving  directions  if 
necessary)  if  you’re  willing  to 
have  him  come  unannounced. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  writing  of  a 
classified  ad  follows  this  simple 
formula: 

STOP — your  buyer  with  a  cap¬ 
tion. 

PAINT  A  PICTURE^with  a 
first  sentence  or  two. 

PRESENT  THE  FACTS— in  the 
body  of  the  ad. 

GIVE  INSPECTION  DETAILS 
— end  the  ad  with  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  buyer  can  see 
your  house. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
the  most  important  facts  buyers 
want  to  know  about  houses  before 
they  go  out  to  look  at  them  are, 
in  order  of  importance:  Location, 
size  and  numb^  of  rooms,  price, 
including  terms,  type  of  construc¬ 
tion,  condition,  and  appearance. 
Be  sure  to  get  these  into  your  ad. 
A  good  general  rule — ^try  to  write 
an  ad  that  would  sell  you  your 
1  own  property. 


Classified  Clinic 

continued  from  page  29 

gram  at  the  Long  Beach  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Consistent  growth  indicates 
development  to  a  full  page  this 
year,  Lois  Smith,  now  manager  of 
both  the  Independent  and  the 
Press-Telegram  classifieds,  reported. 

Thomas  Monson,  assistant  CAM. 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation, 
Salt  Lake  City,  said  Deseret 
News  promotions  include  a  clean 
up,  sweep-up  and  paint-up  cam¬ 
paign  which  ties  in  with  editorial 
promotion  stimulated  by  a  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  project 
This  includes  a  “white  elephant' 
section  for  the  disposal  of  merchan¬ 
dise  uncovered  in  home  clean-ups. 

Reproduction  ot  ads  which  read 
“Just  a  bit  different”  in  page  one 
promotion  boxes  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook,  reported  Charles  East- 
wood.  Or  a  tie-in  with  news  events 
may  be  used,  his  “Quake  Scares 
Refrigerator”  headline  showed. 

A  baby-sitter  section  borrowed 
from  the  San  Francisco  News  has 
been  hailed  in  letters  and  phone 
calls  as  a  wonderful  service,  ad¬ 
vised  Felix  Aberouette,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Newcomers  to  McGiffen  News¬ 
papers,  Los  Angeles,  are  given  a 
plant  tour  which  includes  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  publisher  as  well 
as  an  inspection  of  how  classified  is 
produced.  Fay  Anderton  said. 

Hailed  for  an  Idea 
Special  tribute  was  paid  to  Clar¬ 
ence  Diffenderfer,  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  by  the  retiring  presidenL 
Jerry  Clark,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun.  He  originated  the  “Vote  in 
’52”  slogan  widely  used  in  real  es¬ 
tate  copy  this  year,  Mr.  Clark 
explained. 

Rex  Buzan,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  was  elected  president. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresidents, 
Felix  Aberouette,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  James  Speedie,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror;  treasurer,  Carl 
Lehman,  Jr.,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat;  secretary,  Flor¬ 
ence  Tyler,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Enterprise, 


Personal  Notes 

Cincinnati— Stanley  A.  Ferger, 
Enquirer  advertising  director,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Harold  McOsker  as  sales  manager 
of  classified  advertising.  Charles 
Jones  continues  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  McOsker  has  been  CAM 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  and  first  vicepresident  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

•  *  • 

Topeka — Mrs.  Maye  LaRue  has 
been  appointed  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  supervisor  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  Topeka 
State  Journal,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  Bauer,  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 
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AT  THESE 

LEADERSHIP  FIGURES 


Cover  8  out  of  10  homes 
in  Seattle  for  one  cost 


Media  Records  Again  Shows 
The  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  Seattle's  Top  Medium 


(Daily  and  Sunday,  1st  9  months,  1952) 


The  Seattle  TIMES 

2nd  Paper 

The  TIMES 

Led  2nd  Paper  by 

RETAIL.  .  . 

.  9,305,855 

5,975,791 

3,330,064 

DEPARTMENT 
STORE  .  . 

.  3,829,880 

2,387,020 

1,442,860 

RETAIL  FOOD 

907,703 

239,891 

667,812 

RETAIL  DRUG 

408,426 

140,491 

267,935 

GENERAL  .  . 

.  2,851,063 

2,034,137 

81 6,926 

CLASSIFIED  . 

.  5,170,125 

3,662,596 

1,507,529 

TOTAL 

LINEAGE 

18,142,863 

12,381,597 

5,761,266 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Represented  by  O’MARA  AND  ORMSBEE 
New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Son  Francisco 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  S  publisher  for  November  15,  1952 


•  Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
newt  of  advarfisers,  advarfis- 
ing  aganfs,  publishing,  print* 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  interastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamtltea  Straat 
Sydney,  Antralla 
iSibUihed  Hoothlr, 

Ob«  Tear  8nbMr*i>tlon  f  S.SS 


Because  .  .  .  we're  special¬ 
ists  in  this  advanced  meth¬ 
od  of  newspaper  micro- 
photography  .  .  ,  Because 
.  .  ,  for  over  five  years 
we've  pioneered  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  perfection 
of  new  techniques  and 
equipment  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  better,  sharper  prints 
...  at  less  cost.  Because 
.  .  .  we  are  now  serving 
over  250  of  the  nation's 
leading  dailies,  with  a 
plant  geared  to  process 
ever  6  miles  of  film  a  day. 
The  complete  money-saving 
story  on  2-PAGE  micro¬ 
filming  is  yours,  without 
obligation.  Write  today. 


LNew  line  if  Hicn-Pliiti  Sinici  tiriM 

CUv^land  3.  OM* 
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New  Biitain  Daily 
In  Herald  Square 

New  Britain,  Conn. — ^The  New 
Britain  Herald,  which  moved  last 
month  from  Church  Street  into 
its  new  home  on  Chestnut  Street 
and  Corbin  Place,  now  has  another 
new  address — Herald  Square.  The 
Planning  Commission  and  Com¬ 
mon  Council  concurred  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Corbin  Place  to 
Herald  Square. 

Robert  C.  Vance,  editor  and 
publisher,  recalled  that  bricks  in 
the  original  Herald  building  con¬ 
structed  some  60  years  ago  came 
from  a  supply  left  over  from  a 
building  put  up  in  Herald  Square, 
New  York  City. 

Dempsey  Feted 
On  20th  Year 
With  Newhouse 

Approximately  250  friends  and 
associates  gave  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  Nov.  6  in  the  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  to  William 
H.  Dempsey,  circulation  director 
of  the  Newhouse  Newspapers.  The 
occasion  marked  his  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  newspapers  published  by 
S.  I.  Newhouse. 

Chief  among  those  who  paid 
compliments  to  Mr.  Dempsey  was 
Theodore  Newhouse,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal,  and  brother  of  S.  I.  New¬ 
house. 

Mr.  Newhouse  said  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  circulation  in  the 
organization  had  been  placed  in 
Mr.  Dempsey’s  hands,  that  he  had 
been  “taken  into  the  family’’ — 
even  to  the  point  of  “being  treated 
pretty  roughly  wben  things  go 
wrong.’’ 

Mr.  Newhouse  noted  the  half 
million  circulation  of  the  New¬ 
house  papers  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

A  wrist  watch  was  presented  by 
William  Bennet,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star-Journal. 

Among  those  at  the  head  table 
were  the  following  men  who  were 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Press  when  Mr.  Dempsey 
joined  the  staff  20  years  ago:  John 
Mayer,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  Jack  Renke,  supervisor  of  the 
Nassau  (L.  I.)  Daily  Review-Star, 
and  Mr.  Bennet. 

Others  at  the  head  table  were 
Stan  Hancock,  Press  circulation 
manager;  J.  L.  Youngblood,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  and  Harry  L. 
Felts,  circulation  director  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
m 

IPI  Plant  in  Dallas 

Interchemical  C  o  r  p  o  r  a  t  i  on. 
Printing  Ink  Division  (known  to 
printers  as  IPI)  has  completed  a 
new  home  for  its  Dallas,  Texas, 
Branch  Office  and  Service  Station. 


Ray  Erwin's 

C^iippinad  C^olv 


umn 


Mr.  President-elect 


CIX  EVENTFUL  YEARS  AGO,  when  Gen.  Eisenhower  came  home 
from  Europe  to  a  conquering  hero’s  welcome,  your  reporter  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  a  blinding  snowstorm  of  tickertape  up  Lower 
Broadway  to  an  impressive  reception  in  historic  old  City  Hall  (where 
Lincoln’s  body  lay  in  state)  and  on  to  an  official  luncheon  at  Gracie 
Mansion,  the  Mayor’s  residence. 

After  observing  the  adulation  of  the  crowds  and  the  genuine  humble 
modesty  and  infectious  good  humor  of  the  man,  I  told  “comrades  and 
fellow-workers’’  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

“That  guy  Ike  can  be  President  of  the  U.  S.  anytime  he  wants  to 
be.” 

Then,  in  1949,  I  covered  a  luncheon  at  Columbia  University  at 
which  its  president  and  Gov.  Dewey  joined  in  announcing  some  uni¬ 
versity-state  project.  It  was  the  first  time  the  two  men  had  met  since 
Dewey’s  defeat  in  1948.  It  seemed  significant  when  Dewey  went  to 
Eisenhower’s  residence  at  60  Morningside  Drive  after  lunch  and  re¬ 
mained  all  afternoon.  I  felt  then  the  dream  of  many  Americans  was 
materializing  and  that  the  New  York  Governor  was  urging  the  univer¬ 
sity  head  to  consider  a  presidential  candidacy. 

Now  the  dream  becomes  reality  at  long  last. 

May  President-elect  Eisenhower’s  crusade  in  Washington  be  as 
effective  and  successful  as  his  crusades  in  Europe  and  in  the  late  un¬ 
lamented  political  campaign! 


★  ★  ★ 


To  Head-Hunters 


Eddie  Jaffe,  New  York  publicity  man,  sends  us  these  lines  “To 
Headline  Writers  At  Campaign  Time,”  written  by  Bernie  Yudain,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time  and  appearing  in  his 
column,  “The  Rambler”: 


(A  Selfish  Tribute  In  Doggerel) 


Season  of  sharp,  staccato  sounds. 
Epigram  and  Epithet; 

Season  when  Reason’s  out  of  bounds 
And  jaws  are  busy  or  grimly  set. 


Season  when  candidates  storm  or  falter 
Carrying  party  ensigns  to  war; 

Season  when  Truth  is  left  at  the  altar 
And  Facts  forelomly  wait  at  the  door. 


Season  of  stirring  forensic  shocks 
Pungent,  dynamic,  orotund  phrases; 
Season  when  Populi  uses  its  Vox 
.^d  Bono  Publico’s  Pro’d  to  blazes. 


Season  when  headline  writers  delight 

Using  volatile  Action  Verbs 

That  fit  the  Case  (and  fit  just  right) 

And  spice  a  streamer  like  fresh-cut  herbs. 


It’s  Slash  and  Slam  and  Rip  and  Blast, 
Uncover,  Probe  and  Bare  one’s  past; 

It’s  Hit  and  Whip  and  Flay  and  Smack 
And  Score  and  Claim  and  Rap  and  Crack. 
Excoriate  and  Deprecate 
Flog,  Attack  and  Flagellate, 
Counter-punch  and  Answer  Back, 

Fire,  Oust,  Dismiss  and  Sack — 


Headline  writers 
Day  and  nighters. 

All  who  fiery  phrases  mount 
■  Are  but  blighted 
Sore  benighted 

Victims  of  the  Type-Face  Count. 
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Survey  Shows 
Press  Is  Fair 
To  Movies 

-The  Fourth 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Estate  is  not  the  big  bad  wolf  it 
has  been  pictured  by  many  motion 
picture  exhibitors,  Dick  Pitts,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  the 
Theatre  Owners  of  America, 
which  has  headquarters  in  New 
York,  pointed  out  at  a  convention 
of  the  Theatre  Owners  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  here  Nov.  10. 

“Big  names  make  big  news,” 
said  Mr.  Pitts,  a  former  editorial 
staff  member  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  “We  can’t  get  away  from 
that.  And  many  times  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  big  names  is  over¬ 
board  on  emphasizing  the  sinful 
side  of  Hollywood. 

“However,  last  year  I  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  83  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  this  country 
to  determine  just  what  sort  of 
play  the  press  was  giving  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry.  The  ratio 
in  favor  of  Hollywood,  its  people, 
and  its  product,  was  better  than 
10  to  1.  There  was  more  than 
10  times  as  much  space  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  stars  and  pic¬ 
tures  than  there  was  to  the  al¬ 
leged  sinful  side  of  the  industry. 

“On  the  other  hand,  while  many 
newspapers  surveyed  were  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  with  space,  the 
majority  were  not.  And  that  major¬ 
ity  principally  were  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  nation.  Too  many  of 
them  went  for  days  and  days 
wkh  no  mention  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  whatever.  If  the  space  given 
by  the  minority  was  matched  by 
tte  majority,  the  ratio  in  favor  of 
motion  pictures  would  be  SO  to  1. 

“So — in  a  manner  of  speaking 
—we  have  a  lost  press  as  well  as 
a  lost  audience.” 

The  first  step  in  improving  ex¬ 
hibitor-press  relations,  Mr.  Pitts 
declared,  is  to  get  acquainted. 

“Know  each  other — understand 
each  other.  Because  understanding 
invariably  means  better  press  re¬ 
lations,  and,  consequently,  better 
public  relations.  But  above  ail — 
please  remember  one  thing!  To  a 
newspaperman  NEWS  is  all-holy. 

“You  can  wine  and  dine  a 
newspaperman — and  make  him 
feel  that  possibly  there  is  some 
compensation  for  his  small  salary 
after  all — but,  if  you  really  want 
to  get  on  the  inside  track  with  him, 
and  his  editor,  provide  him  with 
news.  Call  him  on  news  tips,  even 
if  they  don’t  concern  your  business. 

“Yours  is  a  long-range  pro- 
ptm.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
iwidious.  You  must  be  honest  and 
sincere.  Don’t  antagonize  him  by 
putting  him  on  the  carpet  for  a 
had  review.  Sometimes  he’s  right, 
ff  he  is,  tell  him  so.  Try  to  help 
hint  get  the  ‘feel’  of  the  paying 
customers.  Don’t  alibi  Hollywood 
or  its  product.  Don’t  bootlick  the 
8uy.  Don’t  remind  him  of  how 
ntuch  advertising  you  are  buying.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  15,  1952 


^  among 
the  nation’s 
food  markets! 


■  ROM  soup  to  coffee,  there's  hearty  eating  among  the  157,000  families 
in  the  Worcester  Market  —  where  food  purchases  alone  total  $173,637,000 
yearly!  And  Worcester's  Food  Market  Ranking  keeps  right  on  climbing, 
too  —  now  23rd  among  the  country's  162  Standard  Metropolitan  County 
Areas. 


Capture  your  share  of  Worcester's  high  buying  power  ($5,134  per 
family)  and  growing  food  sales  with  advertising  that  tells  and  sells  the 
entire  Worcester  Market  —  in  the  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation 
153,234,  Sundays  104,542. 


Sourc*;  Salas  Managamant  1952  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  and  Salas  Managamant 
November  10th  Markating  Issua;  further  raproduttion  not  llcansad. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  I SCHMIH,  he 

National  Representatives 


'^thcu 

wonderful 

photograph 

of  the 
Queen” 

. .  .  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 


The  day  United  Press  took  this 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  on 
her  way  to  open  Parliament,  every 
London  afternoon  newspaper 
front-paged  it.  It  swept  the  next 
morning’s  dailies  as  well. 

The  Daily  Express  later  reported: 
“Mr.  Churchill  looked  through 
his  newspapers  at  breakfast 
yesterday,  then  telephoned  a 
picture  agency  (United  Press)  in 
Fleet  Street.  ‘Please  send  me  two  18 
inches  by  12  inches  enlargements 
of  that  wonderful  photograph  of 
the  Queen,’  he  said.  Then  he 
added,  a  typical  Churchill  touch: 
‘And  please  give  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the 
photographer.’  ” 

The  Daily  Mail  said  editorially: 
“Here  is  a  moment  of  time 
wonderfully  captured  by  the 
camera,  not  for  this  generation 
alone  but  for  all  posterity.” 

The  Daily  Herald  called  it  “a 
picture  that  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  millions.” 

The  Mirror  reported  a  movement 
among  its  readers  to  print  “the 
smiling  Queen”  on  a  postage  stamp. 

Britain’s  biggest  weekly,  the 
Recorder,  captioned  the  photo¬ 
graph  “The  Picture  of  the  Era.” 

Other  newspapers  throughout 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Americas  followed  London’s 
suit  in  giving  the  camera 
masterpiece  top  play. 

In  news  pictures,  as  in  news 
dispatches.  United  Press 
makes  history. 


U.P.  Cameraman 
Charles  James  Dawson 
gave  these  technical 
details  relating  to  his 
picture  of  the  Queen: 
shutter  speed,  1/400 
second;  aperture  F  11; 
Speed  Graphic  camera 
Pacemaker  4.7  Ektar 
lens;  distance  10  ft.; 

5  X  4  film  Ilford  HP  3. 
Dawson  in  1950  won 
first  prize  in  the  feature 
category  of  the  British 
News  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount 
Montgomery  made 
the  award. 


United  Press 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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STUDY  STILL  NEEDED 

BEFORE  the  election,  on  Nov.  1,  Editor  & 

Publisher  urged  “a  fair  trial”  for  the 
nation’s  press — “an  impartial,  extensive,  sci¬ 
entific  study  to  reveal  the  exact  degree  of 
fairness,  or  lack  of  it,  in  this  Presidential 
campaign.”  We  made  the  recommendation, 
urged  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  sponsor  it,  and  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cost,  because  of  the  many  un¬ 
documented  accusations  that  the  press  was 
distorting  news  in  the  Republicans’  favor. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  been  elected,  we  don’t  think 
this  suggestion  should  be  forgotten. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that,  had 
the  Democratic  candidate  been  elected,  the 
press  of  this  country  would  now  be  the  target 
of  a  campaign  of  vilification  and  abuse  from 
the  victor’s  camp  because  again  a  majority  of 
newspapers  would  have  backed  the  wrong 
man.  In  that  event,  the  nation’s  editors  would 
have  called  for  an  impartial  study. 

But  the  cries  of  the  press  critics  are  momen¬ 
tarily  silenced  for  this  time  a  majority  of  the 
nation’s  press  backed  the  right  man.  Some  of 
our  editors  may  feel  that  because  their  editor¬ 
ial  position  was  vindicated  at  the  polls  a 
study  of  news  treatment,  of  the  type  we  sug¬ 
gested,  is  no  longer  necessary. 

We  feel  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  do  it 
now  as  it  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  won  against  majority  press  opposition. 
The  charges  of  bias  in  the  news  columns 
were  widely  printed.  The  people  will  not 
forget  soon — nor  will  the  press  critics.  If  an 
impartial  study  reveals  that  the  news  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  was  predominantly  fair 
to  both  candidates,  then  that  fact  should  be 
widely  publicized.  If  it  is  found  that  they 
were  unfair,  that  too  should  be  publicized 
and  our  editors  and  publishers  should  take 
their  medicine  to  guard  against  such  abuses  in 
the  future. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  already 
taken  the  first  step  in  such  a  study.  They 
have  measured  their  columns  of  news  printed 
during  the  campaign  and  found  that  the 
proportion  devoted  to  each  candidate  was 
equal.  Some  have  found  their  volume  of 
campaign  news  favored  Mr.  Stevenson. 

That  is  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  study 
we  recommend.  But  the  qualitative  side  is 
more  important.  That  involves  the  manner 
in  which  news  stories  were  played,  headline 
treatment,  news  writing,  etc.,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
the  day  by  day  events  in  the  campaign. 

Already  there  has  been  endorsement  of  the 
idea  from  two  sources.  Barry  Bingham,  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  urged  it 
during  his  talk  at  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
commemoration  ceremony  in  Alton,  Ill.,  this 
week.  Last  week  in  a  letter  to  E  &  P  the 
president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  stated  his  organization 
“would  like  to  cooperate  in  such  a  study  to 
the  extent  of  its  resources.” 

One  of  the  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of  the 
ASNE  states:  “Partisanship  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  profession.”  It  is  •  the  duty  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  obtain  an  impartial,  scien¬ 
tific  answer  as  to  whether  they  are  guilty  or 
innocent  of  the  charges.  They  should  give 
the  people  the  facts,  which  is  more  than  the 
critics  did  in  making  the  charges. 


For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  he  fulfilled. — 
St.  Matthew,  V;  18. 


UN  TREATIES 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  committee’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  suspend  further  work  at  this  session 
on  the  proposed  Freedom  of  Information  pact 
is  a  sound  maneuver  involving  a  badly  written 
and  dangerous  document.  Its  decision  to  open 
for  signature  the  Convention  on  Right  of 
Correction  was  not  so  sound. 

The  first  measure  had  the  support  of  the 
U.  S.  government  and  U.  S.  editors  when  it 
was  first  written  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 
But  it  has  been  rewritten  so  often  that  it  is 
now  more  of  a  threat  to  information  than  it 
would  be  a  safeguard. 

The  second  measure — Right  of  Correction 
— promises  to  be  completely  ineffectual  and 
should  also  be  forgotten.  It  appears  certain 
that  none  of  the  major  powers  will  sign  it 
because  of  the  fear  that  government  offices 
would  be  turned  into  “outlets  for  unchecked 
propaganda”  from  other  nations.  Therefore 
the  treaty  will  be  only  a  hollow  shell. 

We  feel  that  if  the  delegates  at  the  United 
Nations  cannot  agree  on  doing  something 
constructive  to  foster  the  growth  of  press 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  then  they 
ought  to  refrain  from  doing  anything.  Least 
of  all  should  they  consider  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures,  or  devices  designed  to  improve  the 
dissemination  of  government  propaganda.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  request  to 
the  Secretariat  to  elaborate  a  program  of 
concrete  action  which  includes  regional  sem¬ 
inars  where  experts  can  exchange  views  and, 
perhaps,  have  a  meeting  of  minds  on  the 
proper  measures  for  freedom  of  information. 

TELL  YOUR  STORY 

FOR  20  years.  Business  has  been  in  the 
“doghouse,”  not  only  with  its  government 
but  also  with  many  of  the  people  who 
believed  what  their  government  told  them 
whether  it  was  true  or  not.  In  a  few  cases 
Business  tried  to  tell  the  facts  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  to  the  public  but  the  audience 
wasn’t  exactly  sympathetic. 

A  change  in  administration  promises  a 
kindlier  attitude  toward  Business.  The  vote 
of  the  people  in  electing  that  administration 
promises  a  more  favorable  audience  reception. 

Business  and  Industry  appear  to  have  an 
opportunity  now,  that  they  haven’t  had  in 
recent  years,  to  sell  themselves  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  through  public  relations  or  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising.  And  newspapers,  which 
reach  all  strata  of  society  every  day,  are  the 
primary  media,  as  they  have  always  been, 
for  telling  and  re-telling  this  story. 


OF  POLLS  AND  POLLS 

EVEN  THOUGH  the  polls  were  right  in 

giving  the  election  edge  to  the  right  man 
this. time,  they  are  once  again  the  target  of 
editors’  barbs  because  they  didn’t  go  over¬ 
board  and  predict  the  landslide. 

But  there  are  a  few  polling  methods  that 
came  up  with  the  right  answer.  The  New 
York  Daily  News  “Straw  Poll,”  correctly 
named  61  of  the  62  counties  that  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  carried  in  winning  New  York  State. 

The  Minnesota  Poll  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  forecast  Mr.  Eisenhower  would  take 
that  state  while  almost  everyone  else  was 
predicting  it  would  go  to  the  Democrats. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  had 
another  technique.  It  tabulated  its  letters-to- 
the-editor  and  on  Election  Day  noted  they 
were  63%  for  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  37%  for 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Election  returns  from  the 
Third  District,  where  the  bulk  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  letters  originated,  showed  61%  of  the 
vote  pro-Eisenhower  and  39%  pro-Stevenson. 

The  newspaper  editors  did  all  right  them¬ 
selves.  In  an  ASNE  poll,  each  editor  predict¬ 
ing  for  his  own  state,  they  were  right  in  33 
states,  wrong  in  9,  three  states  were  even  and 
three  were  unreported.  The  editors  gave  Mr. 
Eisenhower  26  states  and  he  won  25  of  them, 
all  but  Louisiana.  They  gave  Mr.  Stevenson 
16  states  and  he  won  8  of  them.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  editors  were  right  in  their 
predictions  for  their  own  state,  and  only  70 
were  wrong. 

Editors  and  political  writers  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  Associated  Press  roundup  came 
very  close  to  forecasting  the  extent  of  the 
Eisenhower  victory  as  early  as  mid-October. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  obtained  pre¬ 
dictions  from  editors  of  1,150  dailies  and 
came  up  with  357  electoral  votes  for  Ike — 
indication  of  a  landslide — in  the  week  just 
before  election. 

All  of  which  proves  most  of  the  editors 
knew  what  was  going  on,  but,  just  like  the 
pollsters  they  now  criticize,  they  had  been 
burned  in  the  past  and  either  were  timid 
about  reading  the  signs  or  didn’t  believe 
themselves.  Anyway,  hindsight  is  a  great  thing. 

JOB  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

ALL  MEDIA,  and  the  hundreds  of  organi¬ 
zations  working  with  them,  did  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  in  getting  out  the  vote. 

Registration  was  estimated  at  75,000,000 
— a  12%  increase  over  any  previous  year. 
The  vote  on  Nov.  4  totalled  59,613,000  (at 
the  last  counting).  This  was  11,213,000  more 
than  voted  in  1948 — an  increase  of  23%. 
There  is  still  a  big  job  to  be  done. 

There  are  98,344,000  eligible  voters  over 
the  age  of  21  in  this  country.  But  while 
79%  of  those  registered  actually  cast  their 
ballots,  only  60%  of  those  eligible  did  so. 
There  were  38,000,000  eligible  voters  who 
missed  their  opportunity  to  participate  in 
government. 

In  contrast,  in  an  election  in  West  Germany 
this  week  70%  of  the  electorate  went  to  the 
polls. 

We  hope  that  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  which  sparked  the  drive  this 
year,  will  repeat  its  efforts  each  year  to  come. 
We  know  that  all  media — especially  newspa¬ 
pers — will  participate  in  reminding  the  people 
of  their  right  and  duty  to  vote. 
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MENTION 


Charles  E.  Broughton,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  radio  station  WHBL,  it 
has  been  announced  by  A.  Matt 
Werner,  president  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Press. 

*  *  * 

Russell  P.  Johnson,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  and  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Observer 
and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Jersey  City 
Journal  and  city 
editor  of  the 
South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune, 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of 
associate  editor 
of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 


.luhnson 


Solomon  Dingol,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Day,  Yiddish-language 
daily,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

*  *  m 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  is  now  on  a 
Washington  and  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  Mr.  Smith  left  San 
Francisco  Nov.  7. 

♦  * 

William  F.  Dyer,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Shamokin 
(Pa.)  News  -  Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Joseph  Agor, 
Other  changes  in  the  executive 
staff  announced  by  Publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Malick  are:  Paul  T.  Mac- 
Elwee,  formerly  assistant  news 
editor,  to  become  news  editor; 
Karl  A .  Hoffman,  advertising 
manager,  to  take  on  additional  du¬ 
ties  as  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
and  Miss  Eunice  Haas,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  accountant,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Agor  on  the  board  of  directors. 

*  * 

-Alfonso  Weissmann,  owner  of 
Inter-Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  is  in 
the  U.  S.  for  a  month’s  business 
trip.  Inter-Prensa  is  a  distribut¬ 
ing  agency,  publisher’s  represen¬ 
tative  and  feature  service.  It  rep¬ 
resents  40  Latin-American  news¬ 
papers  in  B.A.  and  is  the  distrib¬ 
uting  agency  for  the  airmail  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Robinson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  alumni  member  of  the 
governing  council  of  New  York 
University.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
1923  graduate  of  the  N.Y.U. 
School  of  Commerce. 

*  « 

Ken  Byerly,  publisher  of  the 


'Lewistown  (Mont.)  Daily  News 
and  president  of  the  Montana 
State  Press  Association,  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  this  week  to 
Montana  State  University  journal¬ 
ism  students  on  “The  Publisher’s 
Responsibility  to  His  Commun¬ 
ity.’’ 

* 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
t)il  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Bliz¬ 
zard,  and  Mrs.  Boyle  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
their  .sixth  child,  Oct.  30. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Robert  J.  Hickey,  formerly 
with  the  Park  Ridge  (Ill.)  Advo¬ 
cate  and  Mont  Clare-Leyden  (Ill.) 
Herald,  Chicago  community  week¬ 
lies,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Defiance  (Ohio)  Daily  Cres¬ 
cent-News. 

•  ♦  * 

L.  L.  Stevenson  is  retiring  Dec. 
1  after  56  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  including  42  years  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  He 
has  been  writing  a  daily  New  York 
column  for  27  years. 


Mary  Crum, 
formerly  a  s  s  i  s- 
tant  food  editor 
of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Compan¬ 
ion,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  food  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding 
Sarah  Ellen 
Merritt,  who  is 
retiring  to  rejoin 
her  husband  in 


Mary  Crum 


Long  Beach,  California. 

*  «  * 

Eugene  Price  has  succeeded 
John  Sumner  as  city  editor  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus.  Mr.  Sumner  has  joined 
the  AP  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Ellsworth  Bratager  will  soon 
rejoin  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  as 
a  sportswriter.  He  has  been  in  the 
army  two  years,  working  in  public 
relations  office  at  the  Military 
Academy,  West  Point. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.Angela  Steinmetz,  University 
of  Miami  ’52  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Sunday  Star. 

*  « 

Bernard  Brown,  formerly  with 
International  News  Service  as  a 
cable  desk  editor  and  rewrite  man, 
is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

:>  *  ♦ 

William  L.  Green,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morganton  (N.  C.) 
News-Herald,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C. )  Daily  Star,  succeeding 
Holt  McPherson,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Major  Ralph  E.  Gibson  is  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
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News  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  this  month.  He  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  in  June,  1951. 

* 

Eddie  West,  sports  editor  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register 
since  1925,  has  been  presented  the 
Helms  Athletic  Foundation  award 
for  noteworthy  contributions  to 
sports. 

*  *  * 

Cecil  Liberman,  a  member  of 
the  local  staff  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  .Morning  News,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
State  Board  of  Housing. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Ragan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
•Association  at  the  Fall  meeting 
last  week. 

*  «  * 

Joan  Evans,  Albuquerque  (N. 
M.)  Journal  society  editor  for  two 
years,  has  resigned  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  job  until  a  replace¬ 
ment  is  hired. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Maund,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  is  now  a  copyreader  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
*  *  * 

Richard  Stedler,  formerly  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
promotion  department,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff  head¬ 
ed  by  his  father,  Robert  Stedler. 
*  *  * 

Charles  Pritchard,  a  former 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus  as  a  reporter.  He  has  just 
finished  service  in  the  Army. 

*  *  * 

Walter  St.  Gone,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  has  be¬ 
come  a  general  news  reporter  for 


the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  M.  Dogan  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Sunday  Star.  He  was  appointed 
editor  last  August. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Morse,  who  spent  three 
months  preparing  and  handling 
the  50th  anniversary  Jubilee  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Journal’s  Sunday  magazine  upon 
his  return  from  a  three-week  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii.  He  succeeds  Russ 
Sackett,  who  is  now  doing  spe¬ 
cial  political  writing  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  «  * 

W.  A.  Gilbert,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
World-Tribune  Employes  Federal 
Credit  Union,  succeeding  Carl 
Larson  of  the  advertising  staff  of 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  who 
has  resigned  after  eight  years’ 
service. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

C.  Peter  Zurlinden,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  night  editor  of  the  Ohio  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  previously  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald  and  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Ohio  State  Journal,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  public 
relations  division  of  Kelly  &  Lamb 
Advertising  Agency,  Columbus. 

*  * 

Robert  M.  Jones,  former  Min¬ 
nesota  and  South  Dakota  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  magazine.  He  has  been 
on  the  magazine’s  staff  since  1945. 
♦  ♦ 

N.  A.  Brown,  a  former  colum- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


Record  vote  points  up  new  opportunity 
for  you  to  whet  reader-interest  with 


CHIC/^  SUN-TIMES 


ClIFTON  UTIEY 

Your  readers  went  in  record  numbers  to 
the  polls  1 1  days  ago  —  proof  of  their  in¬ 
tense,  growing  absorption  in  America's 
problems.  That's  why  they'll  welcome  and 
eagerly  follow  Clifton  Utley's  column  in 
your  newspaper  as  he  spotlights  the  poli¬ 
tics,  policies  and  people  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration.  See  for  yourself  why  Utley  is 
followed  by  millions  regularly  in  news¬ 
papers,  on  radio  and  TV..  See  how  his 
brilliant,  3-times-weekly  column  can  win 
renders  for  you.  Send  for  proofs  TODAYI 
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Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  former  .fni-i 

staff  member  of  Boston  and  New  THE  FOUHTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


nist  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  and  former  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Charlotte  News, 
has  been  appointed  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Textile  News,  weekly  trade 
iournal. 


York  newspapers  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  editor  of  Life  and  Fortune 
magazines,  has  returned  to  Time, 
Inc.  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Fortune  after  serving 
18  months  as  special  advisor  to 
Defense  Secretary  for  .^ir  Charles 
Finletter. 


By  Trent 


Jack  Palmer,  with  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  United  Press  bu 


Arihur  WiNDETT,  formerly 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  more  recently  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Newsweek  mag- 


reau  for  the  past  four  vears,  has  azine.  has  been  promoted  to  the 
been  appointed  public’  relations  position  of  advertising  director  of 
director  for  Fairall  &  Co..  Des  magazine. 


.Moines. 


Lewis  D.  Bailey,  formerly  with 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 


Franklin  D.  Walker,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  rewrite  man  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  has  joined  Lowes  Associates, 


Pilot,  has  been  named  to  handle  public  relations  consultants  in  New 


the  food  promotion 
Supermarket  .Veus. 
publication. 


section  of 
1  Fairchild 


York  City  and  Stamford,  Conn. 
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William  Wight,  former  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  staffer  for  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  and  more  recently  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  and  .As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Philco  Corp.,  Philadelphia. 
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Morion  Edwards,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Trentonian,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Children’s 
Book  and  Record  of  the  Month 
Club,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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“He  used  to  have  a  3  per  cent  newspaper  advertising  budget;  he 
raised  it  to  6  per  cent  and  now  look  at  him!" 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  public  relations  for 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  region. 


Mary  Howard  Fllison.  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  magazine  services  for 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

•  •  * 

James  Lyons, 
until  recently  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  and 
editorial  page  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Her- 
vid  and  former 
Boston  newspa¬ 
perman  and  free 
lance  writer,  has 
been  appointed 
feature  editor  of 
Musical  A  m  e  r  - 
iea.  New  York. 


Champions  in  Tribute 
To  Montreal's  Fergie 

Montreal — Two  former  world 
heavyweight  boxing  champions, 
Morris  Siegel,  for  a  number  hockey  and  baseball  greats  of  two 
of  years  on  the  sports  staff  of  the  generations  as  well  as  sports  writ- 
Washington  ( D.  C.)  Post,  has  ers  and  political  leaders  from  all 
joined  the  sports  department  of  parts  of  Canada  paid  tribute  to 
radio-television  station  WTOF.  the  dean  of  C  anadian  sports  writ- 
I’ost  affiliate.  ers  here  at  a  testimonial  dinner 

*  *  *  to  Hlmer  (Fergie)  Ferguson. 

Harry  Carlson,  formerly  with  sports  editor  of  the  Herald  for  42 
United  Press  in  Portland,  Ore.,  years. 

has  joined  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ-  Fergie  goes  into  semi-retirement 


ates.  San  Francisco. 


Howeil  F.  McLlfrlsh.  for¬ 
mer  travel  advertising  manager 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  is  now 


at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  will 
give  up  the  job  of  sports  editor, 
but  will  continue  to  write  his  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Gist  and  Jest  of  It." 

Fergie  came  to  Montreal  from 


advertising  and  business  manager  Moncton  in  the  Maritimes  and 
lor  the  Retailer,  North  Carolina  joined  the  Herald, 
monthly.  High  Point,  N.  C.  ■ 

Trinity  College  Honors 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
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Paci^  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bid^., 
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London,  England  Ofice:  .Allan  Delaeons, 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill, 
London,  N.  10. 


David  S.  Clarke,  former  Con¬ 
necticut  Associated  Press  news¬ 
man,  has  been  named  administra¬ 
tive  aide  to  U.  S.  Senator-elect 
Prescott  S.  Bush  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  Mr.  Bush’s  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  during  the  recent  po¬ 
litical  campaign. 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan.  48, 
.Avenue  dc  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  arc  available  at  the 
.American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 
Paris  (ler),  France. _  _ 


Robert  F.  Bohne,  former  Cin-  n  j  c  rj"* 

,innati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter  Ketirea  bportS  tidltOr 
and  later  for  six  years  with  the  Hartford,  Conn. — ^Trinity  Col- 
\Hami  (Fla.)  Duily  News,  has  lege  opened  celebration  of  its  75th 
been  named  director  of  the  In-  year  of  inter-collegiate  football 
ternational  Center  at  the  Inter-  competition  by  honoring  a  retired 
national  Airport.  Miami.  New  York  sportswriter  who  won 

*  *  ♦  a  football  letter  at  the  college 

Larry  Howes,  assistant  city  some  50  years  ago. 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  A  gold  football  and  a  citation 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the  as  the  “alumnus  most  distinguished 
staff  of  ECA.  He  is  now  in  Wash-  in  interpretation  of  the  ideal  of 
ington.  D.  C.,  for  a  training  course  sports”  were  awarded  to  Walter 
and  will  take  his  family  with  him  S.  Trumbull,  a  former  sports  ed- 
when  he  joins  the  Paris  ECA  of-  'lor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  a 


fke  late  in  November. 


syndicated  columnist.  He  retired 
from  sportswriting  in  1934. 
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Lou  Shainmark,  formerly  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  -  American  managing 

editor  and  more  recently  adminis-  _  .  nc  v  ”  u 
trative  assistant  to  Oscar  Ewing,  3  HI  25- 1  ear  Club 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  Appleton,  Wis.  —  Three  em- 
has  been  named  editor  of  a  new  ployes  of  the  Appleton  Post-Cres- 
national  magazine,  Israel  Life,  cent  were  initiated  into  the  25-  tumn  Thunder,”  will  be  published 
which  will  make  its  bow  next  Year-Club  at  the  annual  dinner  Nov.  7  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
year.  meeting.  They  were  E.  L.  Davis.  A  former  New  York  Sun  writer. 

♦  *  *  advertising,  and  Melvin  Heinzl  Mr.  Wilder  is  Mexico  City  cor- 

Stephen  T.  McGinnis,  former  and  Emil  Hofman,  composing  respondent  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
State  Bureau  chief  for  United  room.  Lester  Hertzell  was  elected  Herald  and  other  Knight  News- 
_Press  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  president.  papers. 
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TWrai  EABTBS 

THE  ADVENTURE  STRIP  OF  ACTION-FILLED  SCIENCE  FICTION 

DISCUS- LIKE  SHIP  photographed  HESTERDA'i 
THROUGH  A  TELESCOPE  FROM  AN  OBSERVATORY  ONLY 
FIVE  MILES  FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE...  " 
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10-Year  High  Demand 
For  Newsprint  Seen 

By  Campbell  Watson 


mercial  venture  using  the  de-ink-  that  “an  economic  recession  is  not 
ing  process  “has  yet  proved  com-  expected  during  the  coming  dec- 
pletely  successful,’’  he  explained,  ade  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
“The  estimated  demand  for  affect  seriously  the  demand  for 
newsprint  in  the  Western  Region  newsprint.” 

during  the  coming  year  exceeds  The  report  describes  that  deli- 
the  probable  supply  from  Region-  cate  balance  between  supply  and 
al  producers,”  the  report  stated,  demand  for  newsprint  and  states: 
aosi  of  a  series)  risk;  possible  unequal  advantages  'J^us  it  appears  that  there  will 

Stanford,  Calif.  —  Continued  for  potential  participants  in  that  ^  ^  future  need  for  newsprint  pn  -i,  ^  fnrthAr 

high  demand  for  newsprint  in  the  it  would  replace  more  premium-  from  some  source  to  meet  the  ex-  decade,  there  will  be  a  further 

Far  West  is  expected  to  continue  priced  newsprint  for  some  than  demand, 
for  a  decade,  reports  the  Stanford  for  others;  if  newsprint  demand  possible  sources  were  sug- 

Research  Institute’s  survey,  “The  fell,  marketing  difficulties  and  S^sted.  It  was  pointed  out  that 

Newsprint  Situation  in  the  West-  price  concessions  might  result.  technical  maximum  supply  alone 
ern  Region  of  North  America.”  Advantages  suggested  were:  a  "'^tild  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
The  $30,000  report,  in  book  potentially  profitable  business  re-  p^^ess  demand  except  in  1952 
form,  was  prepared  for  143  news-  lated  to  newspaper  publishing;  al-  suggesting  that  regional  supply 
papers  in  11  Western  States  and  lowance  for  replacement  of  some  approach  the  techmcal 


tendency  to  ‘tighten  up’  papers. 
However,  if  costs  rise  dispropor¬ 
tionately,  advertising  rates  must 
increase,  resulting  in  a  tendency 
for  advertising  volume  to  decrease. 
As  advertising  volume  decreases, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
present  advertising  ratios,  much 


manufacturers  by  Stanford  Re-  prices  and  a  continuous  supply  •  H  H 

search  Institute.  As  revealed  in  of  newsprint  at  prices  equal  to  coming  decade. 


Likewise  it  warns  that  newspapers 
face  the  need  of  cost-price  evalu¬ 
ations,  declaring  newsprint  is  not 
the  entire  answer  to  newspaper 
financial  problems. 


Hawaii  and  for  four  newsprint  newsprint  purchased  at  premium  "laximum  supply  from  newsprint  in  thf.  nrir^ 

^  ^  machines  now  planned  for  use  in  Thus  an  increase  in  the  price 

of  newsprint  disproportionate  to 

two  preceding  Editor  &  Pub-  or  less  than  independent  regional  Estimates  on  Imports 

LiSHER  reports,  the  survey  fore-  producers  quoted  prices.  Imports  from  Europe  and  East-  it  will  he  in  the  interest 

casts  high  circulation  and  heavy  The  most  feasible  area  for  a  ern  North  America  of  100,000  nVwsnrint  nroducers  not  to 

advertising  growth  for  area  news-  new  mill  was  considered  to  be  the  tons  would  meet  demand  through  .iv-  ^riee  newenrint  tn 

papers  in  the  10-year  period.  Hoh  River-Grays  Harbor  area  in  1957,  the  report  said.  Thereafter  \  «,;il  ransp^metro- 

Washington.  A  two  -  newsprint  199.000  tons  annually  would  be 
mill  there  would  cost  around  needed. 

$48,500,000.  It  could  produce  A  new  two-machine  mill  would 
172,500  tons  annually  on  a  345-  produce  150,000  tons  a  year.  A 
day  basis,  and  deliver  at  coast  combination  of  the  foregoing  was 
While  chary  on  explicit  conclu-  ports  at  around  $88  a  ton.  suggested  as  a  fourth  move.  It 

sions,  the  survey  addressed  to  the  In  studying  the  other  possibil-  was  pointed  out  that  a  new  mill 
sponsoring  California  Newspaper  ities  of  additional  newsprint  for  “will  be  needed  in  the  foresee-  crease  in  advertising  ratios  should 
Publishers  Association — which  or-  the  Western  Region,  the  survey  able  future”  and  also  that  a  new  not  be  brought  about  on  this 
ganized  the  project  through  a  said  a  mill  is  being  considered  by  publisher-financed  mill  “might  en-  basis.” 

committee  chairmaned  by  J.  D.  Hecate  Development,  Ltd.,  at  ter  the  supply  picture  without  re-  Also  on  prices,  the  report 
Funk.  Santa  Monica  Outlook — in-  Kitimat,  British  Columbia.  It  was  gard  to  the  over-all  supply  bal-  studies  the  competitive  factors  of 
eluded  four  charts  of  expected  emphasized  that  this  “is  not  yet  ance.”  various  pulp  and  paper  products 

supply  and  demand.  committed.”  Excerpts  from  tables  of  the  $10  and  states  that  newsprint  has  not 

Factors  in  Supply  Investment  Needs  book  available  through  Project  pace  with  the  prices  of  these. 

If  supply  available  to  the  West-  Investment  requirements  and  464,  Stanford  Research  Institute  Nor  have  newsprint  prices  risen 
ern  Region  were  to  come  only  percentage  returns  on  investment  here  show  this  newsprint  picture:  as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  all  com- 
from  existing  regional  mills  and  after  taxes  of  publisher  mill  proj-  For  Eastern  North  America,  modities.  The  comparison  "'dn 
the  new  Elk  Falls  mill,  “demand  ects  were  estimated  as  follows:  1951  demand,  5,455,000  tons,  with  price  boosts  for  many^  producer 
would  be  expected  to  exceed  avail-  Hoh  River-Grays  Harbor,  Wash.,  5,573,000  ton  capacity;  1961  esti- 
able  supply  each  year  through  $48,500,000  and  7.6%;  Idaho-  mated  demand,  6,390,000  tons, 

1961.”  The  range  of  excess  de-  Montana,  $47,380,000  and  5.1%;  with  6,523,000  tons  capacity. 


a  point  which  will  cause  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  to  reduce  their 
newsprint  demand. 

Price  Expectation 
“The  price  of  newsprint  is  not 
expected  to  rise  disproportionately 
to  past  increases.  Hence  a  de¬ 


goods  has  been  favorable. 

Newsprint  has  not  attained  a 
rate  of  profit  on  investment  com¬ 


mand  forecast  was  from  35,000  Colorado,  $47,380,000  and  2.2%;  For  Far  West,  837,000  tons  parable  to  pulp  and  other  prod- 
tons  in  1954  to  199,000  tons  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  $63,220,000  purchased  in  1951  with  1961  de-  nets  over  the  long  period,  the 
1961.  and  loss  of  3.1%,  and  Arkansas,  mand  of  1,090,000  tons.  Greatest  report  asserts.  Despite  this,  there 

Adding  to  this  a  new  mill  be-  $45,700,000  and  4.3%.  increase  is  seen  for  the  decade’s  are  several  reasons  why  producers 

ginning  production  in  1956  would  High  costs  of  an  Alaskan  de-  first  five  years  because  “decreas-  are  not  likely  to  withdraw  from 
enable  supply  to  exceed  demand  velopment  offset  factors  which  in-  ing  rates  of  increase  for  both  newsprint  production  “to  any 
from  1956  through  1959.  Short-  elude  “a  supply  of  pulpwood  population  and  real  disposable  in-  great  extent  during  the  coming 
ages  in  supply  over  the  decade  which  could  support  a  large  pulp  come  (are)  expected  in  the  latter  decade,”  the  volume  reports, 
would  range  from  139,000  tons  and  paper  industry  in  perpetuity”  part  of  the  10-year  period.”  “The  current  plans  by  regional 

this  year  to  20.000  in  1960.  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  The  national  circulation  of  producers  for  newsprint  produc- 

Were  100,000  tons  of  annual  the  survey  advised.  newspapers  is  expected  to  gain  tion  and  marketing  are  based 

regional  imports  added  to  the  out-  Total  production  capacity  for  from  57,100,000  in  1951  to  62,-  upon  the  assumption  that  news- 
put  of  existing  mills  and  Elk  the  eastern  part  of  North  Amer-  600,000  in  1961;  Sunday  circula-  print  prices  will  maintain  a  rea- 
Ealls,  available  supply  would  then  ica  is  expected  to  mount  to  563,-  tion  advances  should  be  to  52,-  sonable  relationship  to  newsprint 
exceed  demand  from  1953  through  000  tons  by  1956  and  then  shade  700,000  from  195 1’s  figure  of  46,-  production  costs  and  to  prices  for 
1957.  Demand  would  top  avail-  down  to  133,000  tons  in  1961,  300,000.  pulp  and  other  papers,”  the  study 

able  supply  from  1958  through  when  a  demand  for  6,390,000  Far  West  daily  newspaper  cir-  states. 

1961,  the  range  mounting  from  tons  and  a  capacity  of  6,523,000  culation  growth  from  195rs  “If  newsprint  prices  are  held 

19,000  tons  to  99,000.  tons  is  anticipated.  6,987,000  to  9,140,000  in  1961. 

Existing  mills,  including  the  Estimated  newsprint  available  Sunday  growth  from  195 1’s  5,920,- 
new  Elk  Falls  installation,  a  pos-  for  shipment  outside  the  Eastern  000  is  expected  to  total  38  per  cent 
sible  new  mill  in  1956  and  re-  North  America  is  estimated  to  hit  to  hit  8,150,000.  The  daily  growth 
gional  imports  of  100,000  tons  698,000  tons  in  1956  and  total  percentage  seen  is  3 1  per  cent, 
annually  would  provide  a  supply  268,000  tons  in  1961.  A  100,000-  Advertisingwise,  the  survey  for  and  additional  sale  of  kraft  paper 
exceeding  demand  of  61,000  tons  ton  annual  figure  of  non-regional  the  United  States  is  based  on  total  will  tend  to  occur, 

in  1953,  112,000  in  1956,  and  newsprint  supply  was  used  because  linage  for  52  major  cities  which  “On  the  other  hand,  if  news- 

51,000  in  1961.  of  the  impossibility  of  accurate  totalled  2,440,000,000  lines  in  print  demand  and  price  increase 

On  the  proposal  of  a  publisher-  future  estimates.  1951.  The  1961  forecast  is  for  proportionately  more  than  news- 

owned  mill,  A.  Kenneth  Beggs,  Neither  waste  paper  nor  bagasse  2,601,000,000  lines.  print  production  cost  and  the 

senior  economist  and  report  au-  “appears  promising  from  a  qual-  For  the  Far  West,  advertising  prices  for  pulp  and  other  papers, 
thor,  proferred  no  recommenda-  ity  or  an  economic  standpoint,”  linage  is  expected  to  total  1,679,-  and  if  such  a  situation  promised 
tions.  Mr.  Beggs  said.  He  suggested  000,000  lines  in  1961.  This  would  to  continue,  producers  will  tend  to 

Disadvantages  of  a  new  pub-  bagasse  might  be  used  in  coun-  be  12  per  cent  above  195rs  1,-  increase  newsprint  production 
lisher-owned  mill  were  listed  as:  tries  of  short-supply  and  lenient  501,300,000  lines.  more  than  indicated  by  present 

large  investment  and  financial  quality  requirements.  No  com-  The  survey  notes  at  one  point  plans.” 
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down  as  production  costs  for 
newsprint  increase  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  pulp  and  other  papers 
increase,  additional  machine  con¬ 
version  to  non-newsprint  papers 
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. .  .it  reflects 
reader  respect  for 

THE  DAllAS  MEWS 


dovbiemuas 


CALL  IT... 


Iham. 


•POPULATION:  3,144,400 

—  39.5  %  of  Texas 

•  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME: 
$4,006,738,999 

—  38.4  Vo  of  Texas'  total 

•  RETAIL  SALES:  $3,264,267,000 

—  39.7%  of  Texas'  total 

•  FOOD  SALES:  $707,800,000 

—  38.3  %  of  Texas'  total 

empS  •  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE: 
$492,690,000 

—  47%  of  Texas'  total 

•  FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD,  RADIO: 
$159,108,000 

—  37.9  Vo  of  Texas'  total 

•  DRUG  SALES:  $105,605,000 

—  39.8%  of  Texas'  total 

•  AUTOMOTIVE  SALES: 
$709,455,000 

—  40.2  %  of  Texas'  total 

(Sales  Management,  May  10,  19521 

•  AUTOMOTIVE  REGISTRATIONS: 
1,235,025 

—  38.6%  of  Texas'  total 

(Texas  Highway  Department.  1952) 


•NEWS  CIRCULATION: 
Weekdays  —  1 72,305 
Sundays  —  182,547 

(ABC  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31,  19521 
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Hearst  Crusade 
For  Good  Roads 
Widely  Praised 


Detroit — ^The  campaign  of  the 
Hearst  Enterprises  to  “Get  Amer¬ 
ica  Out  of  the  Traffic  Jam”  has 
been  received  with  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  all  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  with  the  highway  prob¬ 
lem,  according  to  William  S. 
Lampe,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  who  is  editor-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Hearst  Better  Roads 
campaign. 

Three  members  of  the  Times 
staff — Siler  Freeman,  John  H. 
O’Brien,  and  John  Creecy  —  have 
done  the  research  and  writing  of 
the  campaign  material  from  De¬ 
troit. 

The  campaign  was  launched 
Oct.  5  with  a  column  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  a  news 
story,  an  editorial,  photographs, 
and  a  cartoon. 

In  16  Papers 

The  series  has  continued  daily 
in  all  of  the  16  Hearst  papers,  and 
the  Hearst  magazines  are  contrib¬ 
uting  frequent  articles,  as  is  the 
A  merican  IVeekly. 

“Those  deeply  concerned  about 
the  inadequacy  of  our  streets  and 
roads  tell  us  that  we  are  doing 
the  one  thing  that  they  could  not 
do  satisfactorily  —  bringing  the 
problem  to  the  American  people 
day  after  day,”  Mr.  Lampe  ex¬ 
plained. 

“They  tell  us  we  have  crystal¬ 
lized  a  vague  discontent  with  and 
awareness  of  the  intolerable  con¬ 
dition  of  our  motor  traffic  as  it 
could  have  been  done  in  no  other 
way. 

“They  say  they  needed  someone 
to  do  the  talking;  and  that’s  what 
we  have  been  doing.” 

The  national  series  ended  Nov. 
14,  and  on  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  each 
Hearst  paper  will  take  up  the 
highway  problem  as  it  relates  to 
its  own  state,  county,  and  city, 

■ 

New  School  Honors 
John  Peter  Zenger 

James  Wright  Brown,  president 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  of  the 
Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  and  represented 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Thursday  night  at 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  new  | 
Public  School  18  in  the  Bronx, 
which  is  named  for  John  Peter 
Zenger,  pre-Revolutionary  printer 
who  led  a  crusade  for  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Zenger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  in  1733  ex¬ 
posed  corruption  and  tyranny  in 
the  Colonial  Government  of  New 
York  and  was  imprisoned  for  nine 
months.  He  won  acquittal  and 
thus  was  bom  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  U.  S., 
a  principle  later  enunciated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 
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PRESS  CLUB 


>ut  Automobiles. ..and  Dealers  I  Two-Year-Old 
— T  ^  a -  In  Dallas  Sees 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — More  than  34,000  new  car 
dealer  members  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  are  being  mobilized  behind  a 
program  to  stimulate  state  and  local  action  leading 
to  solution  of  the  problems  existing  throughout 
the  nation  as  a  result  of  inadequate  highway  and 
parking  capacity. 

A  release  giving  plans  detail  has  just  been  made  to 
all  newspapers  .  .  .  here  are  a  few  startling  high¬ 
lights: 

There  are  more  than  52  millions  of  vehicles 
on  the  highways  today  ...  an  increase  of  70% 
in  seven  years! 

86%  of  vehicular  travel  is  on  23%  of  the 
roads.  $11  billion  bas  been  estimated  as  the 
cost  of  modemizi»^ig  these  highways. 

Roadways  are  wearing  out.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  69%  of  intermediate-type  highways 
in  service  January  1,  1952  will  be  worn  out  and 
need  replacement  within  10  years. 

Too  many  of  the  principal  streets  in  every 
toHTi  are  loaded  beyond  capacity. 

Losses  growing  out  of  traffic  congestion  and 
accidents  have  increasetl  to  the  point  where  in¬ 
surance  alone  can  be  the  economic  “straw  to 
break  the  camePs  back”  in  the  family  budget 
. . .  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  earner  to  own  his  essential  automo¬ 
bile  which  57%  of  them  use  to  get  to  and  from 
work. 

U.  S.  Public  Roads  Commissioner,  Hiomas 
H.  MacI>onald,  the  NADA  brochure  points  out, 
has  observed:  “We  pay  for  roads  whether  we 
have  them  or  not;  and  we  pay  more  if  we  don’t 
have  them  than  if  we  do.” 

Every  state  automobile  dealer  association  has  been 
urged  by  tbe  national  association  to  make  its 
special  highway  program  an  immediate  major 
activity  and  to  develop,  in  the  public  interest,  an 
inymediate  and  specific  plan  of  action  leading  to 
the  local  solution  of  these  serious  problems. 


One  of  a  series  from  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation — Any  material  contained  herein  may  be  reproduced 
without  permission. 

a  brochare,  “The  Case  for  Increased  Hig^hway 
and  Parking:  Capacity,**  containing  full  back- 
gronnd  information  is  available,  address: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  NADA 
1026  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  REpnblic  6946 


B  ences  held  there.  Nearly  every 

”  visitor  worthy  of  a  press  confer- 

J  ence  is  taken  to  the  club  where 
radio  microphones  and  television 
I  cameras  advertise  the  club. 

laS  066S  The  club  has  about  200  active 
TN  Xi.— J*—  ^  js  '  members,  and  about  50  associates. 
1/GllCllS  r  aoing  The  active  members  must  be  em- 

(One  of  a  series.)  ployed  by  newspaper,  radio  station. 

By  Fred  Pass  television  station,  or  newsred 

Dallas— The  Press  Club  of  company  in  the  job  of  handling 
Dallas  has  grown  in  less  than  two  news.  Also  workers  on  publications 
years  to  one  of  the  best  known  are  in  the  business  to  make 
organizations  in  the  city.  And  al-  profit  are  eligible.  Associates  arc 
though  it  does  not  yet  pay  its  own  confined  to  full-time  public  rela- 
way,  it  is  approaching  the  break-  b'ons  people.  Dues  are  $2  a  month 
even  point  and  officers  believe  it  f®r  regulars,  and  $3  a  month  for 
will  within  another  year.  associates. 

The  Dallas  club  was  organized  President  Chappell  said  the  dub 
early  in  1951  by  a  group  of  work-  ri®w  operates  on  a  budget  of  a 
ing  newspapermen.  It  became  the  ^'^tle  under  $2,000  a  month.  It 
second  press  club  in  Texas,  the  first  r’^w  loses  about  $500  a  naonth, 
being  in  Houston,  and  much  of  its  which  is  made  irp  from  Gridiron 
organizational  work  was  copied  Dinner  funds.  The  club  has  in- 
from  the  Houston  club.  vested  $7,500  of  this  money  in 

Even  before  the  club  opened  its  Dallas  Power  &  Light  stock,  and 
doors  on  May  1,  members  had  got  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
it  off  to  a  good  financial  start  with  bank. 

a  Gridiron  Dinner.  About  150  The  club  has  no  sleeping  quart- 
“headliners”  paid  $100  a  plate  to  usually  is  open  from  11 

attend  the  show  and  dinner.  And  ^  ui.  until  1 1  p.m.  except  on  Satur- 
besides  this,  public  sale  tickets  at  day  nights,  when  it  remains  open 
$15  each  added  to  the  fund.  Mem-  until  2  a.m.  Then  it  is  closed  on 
bers  were  charged  $5.50.  The  Sundays.  Visitors  are  welcome 
shows,  written  by  members,  lam-  when  they  are  brought  in  by  a 
pooned  the  Dallas  bigshoLs.  It  tnember. 

brought  in  over  $11,000.  The  club  has  entered  into  some 

The  first  show  was  good,  but  civic  work,  but  not  as  much  as  it 
the  second  show  probably  sur-  plsus.  And  when  vocational  guid- 
passed  it,  reaching  near-profession-  ^’'ce  teachers  in  high  schools  call 
al  status  under  the  direction  of  for  judges  or  speakers  in  journal- 
Miss  Vin  Lindhe,  former  stage  classes,  the  club  sends  mem- 
director  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall  bers  to  the  schools, 
in  New  York  for  five  years.  Few¬ 
er  headliners  were  invited  to  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
second  show,  and  consequently  Seeks  $300,000  Fund 
it  made  le^  money.  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 

Citizenship  Award  has  purchased  a  five-story  build- 

The  club  has  had  no  difficulty  ing  in  midtown  New  York  as  a 
selling  the  $100  plates,  and  even  Memorial  Press  Center  honoring 
ran  into  situations  where  some  correspondents  who  lost  their 
men  felt  snubbed  for  not  being  lives  in  World  War  11. 
invited  to  pay  $100  for  the  right  Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS,  heads 
to  be  a  headliner.  a  campaign  committee  seeking 

At  each  Gridiron  dinner,  the  to  raise  $300,000  to  establish  the 
club  gives  a  Headliner  of  the  Year  Center  not  only  as  a  home  for 
award  to  an  outstanding  Dallas  OPC  but  as  a  club  for  journalists 
citizen  who  is  recognized  especial-  from  abroad  who  visit  New  York, 
ly  for  his  ability  to  get  along  with  For  several  years  the  OPC  has 
the  press.  maintained  quarters  in  the  Times 

The  club  is  housed  on  the  top  Tower, 
floor  of  the  Baker  Hotel  and  is  in  ■ 

quarters  large  enough  to  handle  Community  HonorS 
parties  of  around  200  guests.  •■r-  s  t 

The  club  got  off  to  its  good  Wmdsor  Columnist 
start  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Windsor,  Ont.— R.  M.  “Dick" 
Harry  McCormick,  a  Dallas  News  Harrison,  for  the  past  27  years  * 
reporter,  who  led  it  through  or-  columnist  of  the  Windsor  Daily 
ganization  and  through  the  first  star,  was  honored  by  more  than 
Gridiron  dinner.  It  has  continued  200  friends  at  a  testimonial  din- 
to  grow  and  increase  its  activities  week, 

under  the  direction  of  the  second  Representatives  of  government, 
president,  Frank  Chappell,  who  the  Detroit  newspapers  and  the 
formerly  was  a  reporter  for  the  clergy  were  among  the  many  to 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  pay  tribute  to  the  popular  writer 

The  club  has  a  bar  and  serves  of  “Now”  and  “Starbeams”  col- 

hot  lunches  at  noon.  It  schedules  umns. 

a  party  about  once  a  month.  His  career  as  a  newspaperman, 
usually  geared  to  the  season.  It  which  started  in  Saskatoon  in  1915 
also  has  poker  nights  for  men  and  with  the  late  W.  F.  Herman, 

ladies  nights  for  wives  of  members,  founder  of  the  Windsor  Star,  was 
It  has  become  well  known  in  traced  by  W.  Harold  Vaughan. 
(  [the  city  through  the  press  confer-  the  Star’s  executive  editor. 
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Making  Headlines  All  Over  the  World 


3  installations 


BRITISH  ISLiS 
8  INSTALLATIONS 


U  S  A  &  CANa'da 

S9  installations 


RHILIPPINC 

ISLANDS 


south  AFRICA 
2  INSTALLATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
S  INSTALLATIONS 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
4  installations 


NEW  ZLALANO 


Recent  South  American  installation  at  FOLHA 
DA  MANHA,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  includes  six 
Headliner  Units  with  one  color  deck  and  one 
pair  of  Uni-Flow  folders. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  GOSS  HEADLINER 

FOREIGN  INSTALLATIONS 

Daily  Express  —  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Argus  —  Capetown,  South  Africa 

Daily  Mail  —  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Modern  Press  —  Saskatoon,  Soskotchewon,  Canada 

Times  —  Monila,  Philippine  Islands 

Advertiser-News  —  Adelaide,  Australia 

Telegraph  —  Brisbane,  Australia 

Courier  Mail  —  Brisbane,  Australia 

Age  —  Melbourne,  Australia 

Herald  Times  —  Melbourne,  Australia 

Sun  —  Sydney,  Australia 

Press  —  Cristchurch,  New  Zealand 

Demokroten  —  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Post-Echo  —  Liverpool,  England 

Doily  Mirror  —  London,  England 

Daily  Express  —  London,  England 

Peoples  Press  —  London,  England 

News  of  the  World  —  London,  England 

Democracia  —  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Folha  da  Manha  —  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Free  Press  —  London,  Canada 

El  Siglo  —  Bogota,  Colombia 

El  Pais  —  Montevideo,  Uruguay 

News  —  Perth,  Austrolio 

Jyllondsposten  —  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Vendsyssel  Tidends  —  Hjorring,  Denmark 

Parsons  Press  —  Hastings,  England 

Cooperotors  Press  —  London,  England 


The  ever-increasing  number  of  installations  best  illustrates  the 
confidence  placed  in  Goss  presses  by  publishers  throughout 
the  world. 

More  than  750  Headliner  units  have  been  purchased  by  85 
publishers  in  13  nations.  This  firmly  establishes  the  leadership 
of  the  Goss  Headliner  press  —  first  in  features  .  .  .  first  in  sales! 

In  any  plant  equipped  with  Goss  Headliner  Presses,  publishers 
may  have  the  advantages  of  Tension  Plate  Lock-Up  .  .  .  fingertip 
Colortrol . .  .  Continuous  Ink  Feed  System  .  .  .  preloaded  cylinder 
and  form  roller  bearings  .  .  .  enclosed  oil-tight  folding  motion 
.  .  .  and  streamlined  styling. 


1535  S.  Paulino  Si.,  Chicago  S,  lit. 


Goii  Printing  Press  Co.  ltd.,  Preston,  Englond 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Intern  Plan  Can  Unite 
School  and  Publisher 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


{Last  of  three  articles) 

Government  and  Guild  are  apt 
to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  “internship”  run  on  a  college 
credit  basis. 

Federal  and  state  officials  may 
want  assurance  that  wage  and 
hour  provisions  are  not  being 
violated.  The  Guild  is  concerned 
lest  the  intern  do  work  that  other¬ 
wise  someone  would  be  employed 
to  do.  Some  Guild  units  hedge  the 
student’s  on-the-job  practice  close¬ 
ly  about  with  restrictions.  Others 
turn  a  blunt  thumbs-down  on  the 
whole  procedure. 

Hence  many  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  make  no  effort  to  arrange 
internships  with  Guild-contract 
newspapers. 

Long  Island  University  attempt¬ 
ed  a  “controlled”  arrangement 
with  the  New  York  City  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  but  gave  it  up  as  un¬ 
satisfactory,  according  to  Paul 
Gould,  acting  director  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department.  He  reports: 

“In  New  York  City  we  attempt¬ 
ed  to  hammer  out  a  rather  exten¬ 


sive  internship  program,  first 
exploring  the  subject  thoroughly 
with  the  Guild.  The  Guild  said  it 
had  no  objections  whatever  to  our 
students  learning  the  trade — but 
only  as  observers.  That  is,  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  go  along  with  report¬ 
ers  on  assignments,  but  not  cover 
them. 

“I  could  see  their  reasoning: 
They  feared  students  being  used 
in  lieu  of  reporters,  and  perhaps 
replacing  them.  We  tried  it  with 
one  student  on  one  paper,  but  it 
did  not  work  out  well.  The  student 
wanted  to  write  too.  Our  only 
arrangement  with  a  daily  paper  is, 
accordingly,  with  a  non-Guild  shop 
paper.” 

Fact  is  some  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  believe  purposes  of  the  intern¬ 
ship  are  not  ^st  served  by  the 
student’s  becoming  a  producer  in 
a  particular  job.  His  interests  as  a 
student,  they  believe,  lie  in  his 
being  a  student,  and  in  being 
shunted  about  into  a  variety  of 
activities  for  learning  purposes. 


DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 


Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 


Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Son  Francisco  •  •  Now  York  17 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Assodoted  Press 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Dasigns,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


No  doubt  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  employers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  internship 
arrangement.  The  acting  dean  of 
one  school  of  journalism  writes, 
“Although  the  internship  idea  has 
a  certain  attractiveness,  you  and  I 
both  know  that  often  it  has  been 
the  means  of  publishers  getting 
cheap  help.  We  regard  it  with  a 
degree  of  disfavor  on  this  ac¬ 
count.” 

Thorough  Supervision 

Faculty  supervision,  something 
hard  to  bring  to  bear  effectively, 
is  a  partial  answer  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Most  complete  supervision 
indicated  by  any  school  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  plans  being  talked  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Says 
Mitchell  V.  Chamley,  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school  of  journalism: 

“When  and  if  we  do  erect  such 
(an  internship)  program,  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  on  a  thoroughly 
supervised  basis — one  to  which 
one  or  more  of  our  regular  staff 
members  will  be  assigned  full¬ 
time,  to  aid  in  whatever  way  neces¬ 
sary  toward  assuring  that  students 
get  the  most  out  of  the  experience. 
We  need  a  sizeable  budget  for  this 
— something  not  always  easy  to 
obtain.  And  we  need  to  work  out 
the  details.” 

It’s  a  safe  assertion,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  publishers 
participating  in  the  internship  ar¬ 
rangement  do  so  as  a  service  ven¬ 
ture.  They  are  contributing  to  the 
students  training.  The  idea  gives 
off  a  practical  ring  they  find  at¬ 
tractive.  And  some  with  reserva¬ 
tions  about  college  education  for 
journalism  find  reassurance  in 
discovering  how  much  the  students 
have  really  learned  at  college  after 
all. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  education 
for  journalism  has  brought  school 
and  publisher  together  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  the  internship 
project. 

The  issue  of  “learner  versus 
producer”  is  one  of  concern  to 
labor  department  officials  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  one  jour¬ 
nalism  department  head  reports  he 
had  to  do  some  juggling  to  satisfy 
the  law.  Says  B.  F.  Bosworth, 
director  of  the  School  of  Publica¬ 
tion  at  Simmons  College,  Boston 
(women): 

Revised  Connotation 

“We  used  to  call  it  ‘practice 
work,’  but  we  changed  it  after  we 
ran  afoul  of  the  (labor  depart¬ 
ment).  Our  seniors  go  out  as 
students.  We  take  the  attitude  that 
our  friends  in  the  field  assume  for 
two  weeks  the  job  of  teaching  our 
seniors.  Incidentally,  some  of  them 
do  a  bang-up  job  of  it. 

“But  the  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments  were  for  a  time  con¬ 
cerned  that  our  students,  who 
were  not  being  paid  during  these 
weeks,  were  not  slave  labor  and 
forcing  paid  workers  out  of  jobs. 
It  was  ail  a  little  bureaucratic,  but 
we  finally  got  straightened  out. 
But  in  the  process  we  changed 
from  ‘practice  work’  to  ‘field  study’ 


to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  work 
connotation.” 

Educational  impact  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  entirely  on  the 
student.  Prof.  Bosworth  suggests. 
“Employers  like  the  plan,”  he 
says.  “One  of  my  problems  is  to 
placate  those  people  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  I  am  unable  to 
send  a  student  each  year.  To  teach 
a  student  they  have  to  re-evaluate 
their  own  practices — and  in  many 
cases,  justify  them.  They  often 
discover  they  can  learn  from  the 
student.  .  .  . 

“Some  employers,”  he  says, 
“simply  assign  a  member  of  the 
staff  to  help  the  student.  Some  of 
them,  however,  plan  elaborate 
programs  of  study,  observation, 
and  participation.” 

Field  study  often  leads  to  jobs. 
Prof.  Bosworth  points  out  as  one 
of  many  making  this  assertion  in 
response  to  the  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  survey.  “Each  student  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary,”  he  says,  “and  when  em¬ 
ployers  discover  what  a  girl  with 
our  training  can  do,  he  often  de¬ 
cides  he  needs  one.  For  this  reason 
we  always  send  a  few  seniors  to 
open  up  new  territory  for  the 
school.  But  most  of  them  go  to 
old  tried-and-true  employers  who 
need  no  convincing  but  who  do  a 
good  teaching  job.” 

As  for  the  students,  he  says, 
“Their  training  suddenly  comes  to 
life.  .  .  .  We  of  the  teaching  staff 
can  always  recognize  the  lift  in 
morale  after  they  come  back.  Part 
of  this  lift  is  the  result  of  discover¬ 
ing  that  they  really  can  do  the 
work  in  the  field,  that  they  really 
are  trained.” 

Some  $  Competition 

What  might  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  internship 
program — finding  newspapers  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate — actually  has  not 
proved  so,  respondents  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  indicate.  K.  R.  Marvin,  head 
of  the  department  of  technical 
journalism  at  Iowa  State  College, 
for  example,  reports  that  “Our 
experience  has  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  students  and  em¬ 
ployers  with  very  few  exceptions. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
we  usually  have  more  requests 
than  we  have  students.” 

In  fact,  at  some  schools  reluc¬ 
tance  of  students  to  forego  higher 
Summer  pay  in  defense  industry 
for  the  sake  of  an  internship  has 
proved  a  greater  problem.  Ross 
P.  Schlabaugh,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  says, 
“Perhaps  the  major  obstacle  is  the 
economic  fact  that  many  of  our 
students  need  money  and  can 
make  more  at  other  Summer 
work — for  example,  in  our  area, 
the  H-bomb  plant.  These  students 
are  hard  to  convince  that  this 
view  is  short-sighted. 

H.  S.  Patterson  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston,  and  J.  Douglas 
Perry  of  Temple  University  are 
among  others  who  report  the 
same  difficulty. 

Prof.  Perry  has  stated  that 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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How  safe  is  work  in  a  big  steel  plant? 


Each  year  the  Metals  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  gives  awards 
to  industrial  plants  with  the  best 
safety  records.  In  the  contest  that 
ended  on  June  30  of  this  year,  this 
company’s  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
for  the  third  time  in  a  row,  won  first 
place  in  safety  in  competition  with  all 
the  largest  steel  plants  of  America. 

Eighteen  other  Bethlehem  opera¬ 
tions  —  including  steel  plants,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  fabricating  works 
—  won  safety  awards  and  certificates 
in  the  same  contest. 

Just  how  safe  is  a  big  steel  plant 
like  the  one  at  Bethlehem? 

The  Bethlehem  Plant  won  the  top 
award  with  an  accident  frequency 


rate  of  0.85.  That  figures  out  to  one 
accident  in  1,180,000  man-hours  of 
work.  If  the  span  of  life  were  long 
enough,  the  average  man  could  work 
in  a  plant  with  so  good  a  safety  record 
for  600  years  without  losing  one  day’s 
time  through  an  accident. 

Where  is  an  employee  of  such  a 
plant  safer  —  at  work,  or  off  the  job? 
During  the  twelve  months  of  the  con¬ 
test,  the  23,000  employees  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Plant  had  8.57  times  as  many 
injuries  while  off  the  job  as  while 
working  in  the  plant.  Nearly  nine 


accidents  while  at  home  or  driving  the 
family  car,  for  each  accident  while 
at  work! 

There  is  a  special  reason  why  we  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  get  such  satisfaction 
out  of  this  award. 

The  steel  industry  was  a  pioneer  in 
organized  accident-prevention  work. 
Its  safety  standards  are  high.  The 
Bethlehem  Plant  has  once  more  won 
top  safety  honors  in  an  industry  that 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  what  it  has 
accomplished  to  help  employees  do 
their  work  the  safe  way. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER 


Ambition's  a  Lady  Named  Susan  McCall: 
Studious  Advertising  Firm  Secretary 


By  James  L  Collings 

She’s  lovely,  young-thirtyish, 
green-eyed,  with  an  o-boy!  figure. 
She  loves  people,  she  writes  poet¬ 
ry,  she  has  the  smashing  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  wave,  she  has  a 
bubbling-over  ambition.  She’s  a 
student. 

A  hard-driving  student,  this 
Susan  McCall,  secretary  in  the 
merchandising  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  advertising 
agency.  New  York  office.  Just  a 
yesterday  ago,  she  won  a  two-year, 
$1,500  scholarship  to  New  York 
University’s  department  of  mar¬ 
keting,  courtesy  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  of  New  York,  Inc.  The 
scholarship  fund  was  created  to 
commemorate  AWNY’s  40th  an¬ 
niversary. 

At  interview-time,  our  student 
wore  pearl  earrings,  pearl  neck¬ 
lace,  pearl  ring,  feather  cut,  white 
blouse,  black  skirt  and  size  40 
modesty. 

Susan  found  it  hard  to  believe 
she  was  worth  a  few  paragraphs 
of  disjointed  prose,  and  when 
asked  how  come  she  had  received 
the  award,  said  she  guessed  it  was 
because  she  had  earned  A’s  in 
NYU  advertising  courses  and  had 
done  well  in  other  subjects.  AWNY 


Susan  McCall 


says  she  got  it  because  her  “in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  and  work  in 
this  field  merit  recognition.’’ 

She  smiled. 

“When  I  was  a  young  girl  in 
Akron,  Ohio  (transplanted  from 
her  birthplace  of  Athens,  Ga.),’’ 
she  said,  “my  girl  friend  and  I 
used  to  sit  on  a  bridge  outside  of 
town  and  dream  of  coming  to  New 
York.  Am  I  happy  now  that  I’m 


here?  Yes,  very.  1  hope  soon  to 
realize  my  goal  of  writing  copy.’’ 

Unraveled  from  a  marriage  and 
with  a  son,  nine  years  old,  Susan 
has  made — not  found — time  to 
attend  school  at  night  for  what 
must  seem  like  forever  to  her. 

It  all  began  with  night  courses 
at  a  business  college  in  Akron; 
then  came  Akron  University, 
where  she  studied  retailing  and 
English  composition;  and  now 
New  York  University  (junior 
year),  where  she  majors  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  minors  in  journalism 
four  evenings  a  week.  She  is  also 
attending  a  women’s  copy  group 
course  at  J.  Walter  Thompson 
once  a  week.  This  copywriting 
workshop  meets  at  noon.  Susan 
found  it  hard  getting  used  to  the 
daylight. 

Why  this  feverish  activity, 
Susan? 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “1  guess  it’s  a 
lot  of  things.  1  want  to  give  my 
boy  the  best,  and  I  think  no  one 
should  be  satisfied  to  stand  still, 
and  I’ve  always  believed  you 
should  strive  constantly  for  more 
education,  and — well,  I  just  like 
to  study.  I  used  to  take  home  all 
the  books  they  would  allow  me 
to  from  the  library  and  I  suppose 
it’s  become  a  habit  by  now.” 

And  the  future? 

“I  want  to  marry  again  and 
have  a  career,  too,”  she  said. 

Neither  should  be  difficult. 
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Sports  Writer  Wins 
Thanks  of  Officials 

New  Orleans — ^The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Athletic  Commission 
congratulated  Sports  Editor  Hap 
Glaudi  of  the  Item  this  week  for 
his  expose  that  resulted  in  the 
cancellation  of  a  prize  fight. 

The  day  of  the  fight  (Oct.  27) 
Mr.  Glaudi  revealed  in  his  daily 
column  that  A1  Gualteri  had  been 
barred  by  his  home  state  athletic 
commission  because  of  bad  eye¬ 
sight  and  poor  performances.  He 
also  listed  Gualteri’s  record,  which 
was  considerably  different  from 
the  one  publicized  by  the  promoter 
of  the  fight. 

Meeting  a  few  hours  later,  the 
Louisiana  Athletic  Commission 
called  off  the  fight.  This  is  without 
precedent  in  local  boxing  history. 

The  tip  on  Gualteri’s  record  and 
physical  condition  came  from  an 
Item  staffer,  Jerry  Cohen,  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News. 

The  letter  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Athletic  Commission  said: 

“It  is  cooperation  such  as  yours, 
from  sports  writers  of  America, 
that  will  no  doubt  keep  boxing  on 
the  high  level  of  other  great  sports 
of  our  nation.” 

■ 

80-Page  Issue 

The  Atchinson  (Kan.)  Globe 
opened  its  75th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  by  publishing  an  SO-page 
edition.  The  paper  was  founded 
by  the  late  Ed  Howe. 


Friends  Give 
Tack  Kenney 
Car  and  Watch 

Detroit — More  than  100  “old 
friends”  gathered  here  Nov.  6  to 
honor  Jack  Kenney,  director  of 
circulation  for  Hearst  Newspapen, 
as  their  “Man  of  the  Year — Any 
Old  Year.” 

The  party,  at  the  Fort  Shelby 
Hotel,  had  been  planned  in  the 
beginning  as  a  smaller  gathering 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive  for  his  44  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  But  when  news  of  the  plans 
got  out,  requests  to  join  the  fes¬ 
tivities  began  swamping  the  ar¬ 
rangements  committee.  Out  of 
sheer  necessity,  the  wholesalen 
who  planned  the  affair  had  to 
limit  the  attendance. 

The  evening  was  climaxed  by 
the  presentation  of  a  Cadillac  to 
the  honored  guest.  Other  gifts 
included  a  wrist  watch  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hearst  papers. 
George  Marcum,  of  Hearst  mag¬ 
azines,  made  the  presentation. 

The  banquet  committee  was 
composed  of  Sammy  Dreyer,  of 
Canton,  O.,  chairman;  J.  D.  Gel- 
ler,  president  of  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  News  Co.;  James  O’Con¬ 
nor  of  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.;  Ted 
Shaw,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Harold  Schauble,  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  William  Colton,  of  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.;  Robert  Haig,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Hearst  Mag¬ 
azines,  New  York  City,  and  Sam 
Gingold,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  served  as  toastmaster. 

Chief  speaker  was  Steve  O’Neill, 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Phil¬ 
lies  and  one  of  Mr.  Kenney’s 
longtime  friends  in  the  sports 
world. 

The  Detroit  Times,  treating  the 
affair  as  sort  of  a  homecoming 
for  Mr.  Kenney,  who  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  was  circulation  director  of 
the  Times  as  he  moved  around 
among  the  Hearst  chain,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Publisher  William  E. 
Anderman;  Circulation  Director 
Walter  Aronoff;  Editor  John  C 
Manning;  W.  S.  Lampe,  managing 
editor;  William  H.  Mills,  business 
manager;  J.  W.  Fleck,  advertising 
manager;  George  F.  Sweet,  chief 
accountant;  C.  R.  Obermeyer,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager;  A1  Mun- 
roe,  promotions  manager;  RusseU 
McCloy,  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  Urban  Hubert,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


25,000  for  Boys 

Ottawa  —  J.  W.  McConnell, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star  publisher, 
has  donated  $25,000  to  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Boys’  Club.  He  has  long 
been  a  supporter  of  boys’  work 
in  Montreal,  and  his  gift  to  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  club  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  is  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  erect  much-needed  quar¬ 
ters. 
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We  feel  about  the  newspaper  business 
the  same  way  you  do.  Everything 
about  it  is  urgent. 

•  When  press  material  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways,  it  automatically  gets  a  red 
“RUSH-NEWS”  label. 


•  Becausenewsmatter  i8“V.I.C.”  (Very 
Important  Cargo)  to  Pan  American, 
it  is  taken  from  an  arriving  Clipper* 
before  any  other  cargo  .  .  .  and  is 
checked  by  customs  at  once. 
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•  If  the  recipient  is  not  on  hand,  he  is 
notified  immediately. 

In  addition,  Pan  American  offers  these 

special  services  to  the  press: 

•  Expedites  travel  of  press  representa¬ 
tives  on  overseas  assignments.  In  cases 
involving  top  news  stories.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  has  often  provided  an  extra  flight 
for  the  press. 

•  Helps  overseas  with  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations,  offers  advice  on  whom  to  see 


and  how,  aids  in  arranging  interviews 
and  providing  interpreters. 

•  Provides  fast  overseas  circulation  for 
U.  S.  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Because  the  swift  dissemination  of  world 
news  definitely  serves  “the  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity,”  this  is  another 
way  in  which  Pan  American  is  helping 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  tasks 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  •Trwl«-lliirk.Rra.V.S.PM.Oe. 
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PROMOTION 


Print  it  in 
the  West-, 

5  WlSTiRN 

"  DISTRIBUTION 


Raw  Mateiial  Makes 
Poweirful  Ad  Message 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

.  2621  West  54fh  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  California 

Temporary  paper  shortage  may  * 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now.  ' 
But  please  write  for  samples  any-  ■ 
way.  Press  time  is  available.  ' 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

S)mdicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Qassifications 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


S.  F.  Chronicle  Adds 
To  Promotion  Dept. 

San  Francisco  —  Consolidation 
of  all  promotional  activities  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  into  a 
newly  enlarged 
department  is  an-  ' 
nounced  by  Paul 
C.  Smith,  editor 
and  general  man- 


Bio  ADVERTISERS  or  little  adver-  in  other  promotions,  that  “of  the  ,  j  u 

. -f  _  _  _ _  -j  Donald  E. 


tisers,  their  use  of  your  newspa-  top  100  national  newspaper  ad- 
per,  if  it  is  resultful,  if  it  is  sus-  vertisers  in  1951,  90  out  of  95  haree  of  the 
tained,  is  raw  material  for  your  used  the  New  York  News.”  *^ombined 

advertising  promotion.  This  week.  The  News  employs  an  effective  j.  .  .  .  ^  * 

two  major  newspapers  used  both  design  device  to  punch  this  story  *aii  nrw. 

kinds  of  advertisers,  big  and  little,  over.  Cover  of  the  folder  con-  *1 

to  make  effective  advertising  pro-  tains  100  numbered  squares.  e  *  Knight 

clal  Services  Office  Byron  Meyer 

As  forceful  and  persuasive  as  front  page  of  the  News  in  all  but  f  '7"^" 

any  newspaper  promotion  we  have  10  of  these  squares.  Five  of  the  ,  . 

seen  in  a  long  time  is  a  full-page,  top  100  did  not  use  New  York  /J?"  ^iiS 

which  we  caught  in  New  York  newspapers.  Only  five  of  the  95  nmmntion  i-venN 

newspapers,  run  by  the  Chicago  that  used  them  did  not  use  the  . 

Tribune.  Headline  reads,  “$15,-  News.  There  is  a  list  of  the  top 
000,000  in  advertising— based  on  100,  and  their  1950  and  1951  „  ^ 


uidi  uscu  incin  uiu  iiui  use  uic  relations. 

News.  There  is  a  list  of  the  top 

000,000  in  advertising-based  on  100,  and  their  1950  and  1951  resESli  fo^ad- 

quick  results!”  expenditures.  It  leaves  you  with  ioto 

There  is  a  news  headline  no  a  feeling  that  the  smart  money,  ®  .  nf  ^iriiiiaiinn  nmmntinn  sinc^ 
advertising  man  could  turn  away  the  big  money  uses  the  News.  P 

from.  Inevitably  his  eye  must 

take  in  not  only  the  copy  under  In  the  Bag  over-all  promofional  activities  of 

the^re\r’S  the  Sor  Tr Laconia  (N  H.)  Evening  C/7i-  ChrSnicle  he  continues  in 
the  rest  of  the  page  This  consists  zen  pleased  with  turnout  of  200  at  ^.^arge  of  research,  sales  promo- 
of  capsule  result  stones,  each  il-  Authors  Tea  which  it  promoted  --j  a  conv  and  lavout  serv- 

one  '■ecent  Sunday.  Sounds  like  a  for  the  advertising  department 
mg,  quoting  27  different  classified  good  crowd  for  a  6,000  circulation  ^3  35  general  circulation  pro- 

advertisers.  paper  in  a  15,000  town.  motion 

“Want  adverUsers  in  newsi»-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  scores  wood,  formerly  of  the 

pers,  the  copy  reads,  in  the  with  a  topnotch  carrier  promotion  ^Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  is 

mam  spend  their  own  money  and  th,s  year.  Ten  carriers  will  be  now  with  the  Chronicle  promotion 

count  it  by  the  nickels.  They  taken  to  witness  the  Presidential  denartment 

can’t  wait  on  cumulative  effect  or  inauguration.  They  will  be  selected  "  ■ 

institutional  impressions.  They  on  the  basis  of  letters  written  by 

want  results  at  once  and  each  their  parents— get  that— on  “What  Public  Panel  Invited 

advertisement  is  subject  to  ab-  a  Press  route  has  meant  to  my  „  JZ  *v***c*  xix 

solute  check.”  son.”  To  Comment  on  Press 

Want  advertisers,  you  go  on  to  xhe  San  Diego  (Calif)  Eve-  Albuquerque  —  Orville  Priest- 
learn,  spent  more  than  $15,000,-  recently  took  read-  'ev.  President  of  the  New  Mexico 

In*""?®  'i*  ere  behind  the  scenes  with  a  story  Press  Association  and  publisher  of 

ended  Sept.  30,  placed  1,780,403  ^bout  how  the  different  editions  ‘he  Las  Cruces  Sun-News  and 
ads,  some  only  two  lines  run  once  jj,e  paper  are  kept  up  to  date,  ^rtesia  Advocate,  has  announced 
for  $1.90,  some  in  bigger  size  run  ^jjj,  pictures  of  the  staff.  A  few  ‘hat  a  “critical  panel”  will  be  a 
every  day  of  the  year.  days  later  it  gave  sketches  of  lead-  feature  of  the  association’s  Winter 

“The  ads,”  the  story  goes  on,  ing  columnists,  with  cuts,  and  even  meeting  here  Jan,  23  and  24. 
“covered  a  thousand  and  one  per-  the  newsboys  came  in  for  “their  Business  and  professional  peo- 
sonal  and  business  wants.  But  day.”  P‘e  of  the  state  will  be  invited  to 

regardless  of  their  many  different  ■  give  their  opinions  about  Amer- 

purposes,  each  ad  had  one  thing  _  ,  .  ican  newspapers, 

in  common:  an  advertiser  looking  PUDllShGr  DlTGCts  In  addition  to  the  panel,  the 

for  immediate  results.”  Bicr  Civic  Proorom  convention  will  Include  a  discus- 

This  is  a  powerful  advertise-  ^  n  advertising  led  by  Malcolm 

ment  because  it  talks  about  one  nraHl<.v  nnki'ichor  nt  fK»  c/  Bolles,  national  advertising 

of  «.e  b»ic  ^wers.  of  U.=  J  PXSioa 'S, 

rr‘^o„“»ooVrSr|  S  S“af.:rad5™Se  SSsI;  » .ha.  Charfe,  P..- 

why  there  seems  so  large  a  reluc-  „,:i,  ,  I®"*  business  manager  of  Sam 

tance  among  newspaper  pr^otion  $,o,(So,000  civk  improvement  MeiiX'’*'m^^"’orthe^Sn^ 
people  to  use  their  classified  ad-  nrocram  Merry,  manager  of  the  Farming- 

vertising  strengffi,  and  classified  ^ 

resffit  stones  m  prom^on  di-  j  400  J’^bers  of  sub-corn-  P“<«  “  discussion, 
rwted  toward  retail  and  i^rtic-  ^(,,^3  ^be  groundwork  for 
ularly  toward  national  advertisers.  tk/  o 

Surely  if  the  thesis  that  “all  busi-  p^ublfcan,  and  The  city  ’council^  ShoW  'Gloves'  Film 
ness  IS  local  IS  a  ^werful  one,  composed  of  five  Democrats,  Chicago  —  A  premier  showing 
the  thesis  that  all  busmess  is  ^Ir.  Bradley  to  guide  the  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  new 

personal  is  even  more  powerful,  3^  to  eliminate  any  tinge  sound  motion  picture,  “Golden 

90  Out  of  95  of  partisan  politics.  Gloves  Across  the  Sea,"  was  pre- 

The  other  promotion  is  a  hand-  The  program  calls  for  swim-  sented  here  by  the  Tribune  sports 
some  folder  that  comes  from  the  ming  pools,  fire  stations,  boulevard  department  in  WGN  Studio  One. 
New  York  News.  This  tells  quick-  improvements,  street  resurfacing  The  film  deals  with  the  1952 
ly,  and  most  effectively,  a  story  and  rehabilitation  and  extension  Golden  Gloves  boxers’  trip  to 
the  News  has  been  telling  recently  of  sewers.  Europe. 
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1949. 

In  assuming  charge  of  the 
over-all  promotional  activities  of 


as  well  as  general  circulation  pro¬ 
motion. 

John  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  is 


jy.«  pie  of  the  state  will  be  invited  to 

■  give  their  opinions  about  Amer- 

ican  newspapers. 

*ublisher  Directs  in  addition  to  the  panel,  the 

nirr  Pitrir-  Prru-rriwi  convention  will  include  a  discus- 

c?  re  Sion  of  advertising  led  by  Malcolm 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Henry  D.  ^  Bolles,  national  advertising 


result  stories,  in  promotion  di¬ 
rected  toward  retail  and  partic- 
ulairly  toward  national  advertisers. 


Surely  if  the  thesis  that  “all  busi-  ublican,  and  the  city  ’council, 
ness  IS  local  is  a  ^werful  one,  Composed  of  five  Democrats. 


ton  Daily  Times,  will  also  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion. 


Aluminum  cable  stranding 
operation  at  mill  of  Anaconda  Wire 
S  Cable  Company,  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  This  subsidiary,  leader 
in  the  production  of  copper  con¬ 
ductors,  is  now  applying  its  many 
years  of  know-how  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  aluminum  wires  and 
cables — will  soon  be  using 
Anaconda  Aluminum. 


Ihe  formation  of  Anaconda  Aluminum  Company,  and  recent 
ground-breaking  operations  on  a  $45,000,000  aluminum  plant, 
mark  Anaconda’s  broadening  interest  in  nonferrous  metals.  The 
new  plant  at  Columbia  Falls,  Montana,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
50,000  tons  of  primary  aluminum  per  year,  should  be  completed 
early  in  1954. 

This  step  in  aluminum  reflects  Anaconda’s  continuing  determina¬ 
tion  to  move  forward.  The  Company’s  current  program  of  expan¬ 
sion,  modernization,  and  improvement  —  at  mines,  mills,  and 
fabricating  plants  —  is  designed  to  keep  Anaconda  first  in  non- 
ferrous  metals  •  ft232e-A 


AnacondA 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY 


Subsidiary  of  Amconda  Copper  Mining  Company 
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CffiCULATION 

Doman  Tells  How  S&T 
Promoted  Price  Rise 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ing  each  boy  a  book  of  tickets  for 
two  additional  Sunday  orders. 

“This  was  an  expensive  offer, 
but  it  qualified  more  than  twice  as 
many  boys  as  we  usually  have  on 
our  trip,  about  800  boys,”  said 
Mr.  Doman. 

$2  Bill  Prizes 

To  boys  not  interested  in  the 
State  Fair  trip,  the  S&T  called 


TWA  Offers 
Plan  to  Aid 
Circulation 

How  circulation  managers  can 
“get  results  publishers  expect”  is 
the  subject  of  a  booklet  just  issued 
by  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc., 


Teamwork  is  essential  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  price  increase,  says 
Norman  Doman,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  in  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  “conditioned”  its  sales  staff 
for  the  boost  in  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  price,  outside  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  from  15  to  20  cents. 

High  morale  in  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  is  another  factor,  Mr. 
Doman  pointed  out,  along  with 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  leader¬ 
ship  among  the  divisional  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Editorial  cooperation, 
plus  promotional  preparations,  are 
also  necessary  to  successfully  put 
over  a  price  increase,  he  added. 

Made  Increases  Outside 

“In  order  to  get  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  increasing  the  Sunday 
price  from  15  to  20  cents,  we 
decided  early  in  1952  to  first  raise 
the  price  of  the  Sunday  Tribune 
in  Western  South  Dakota  on  a 
total  of  5,500  circulation  only,” 
said  Mr.  Etoman.  “After  complet¬ 
ing  that  change,  we  then  raised  the 
price  in  Western  North  Dakota  on 
16,000  circulation  and  four  weeks 
later  we  raised  the  balance  of 
Norffi  and  South  Dakota,  making 
a  total  of  77,500  copies  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  going  from  15  to 
20  cents.  These  increases  resulted 
in  about  a  5%  loss  of  circulation, 
temporarily.” 

When  the  price  of  newsprint  was 
increased  last  June,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  decided  to  increase  the 
Sunday  paper  to  20c  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  outside  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area  (265,000 
copies).  Circulation  executives 
picked  July  20  as  the  effective  date 
for  the  increase  and  made  plans  to 
hold  even  in  circulation — instead 
of  anticipating  a  loss — by  making 
it  a  major  promotion. 

Editorial  and  promotion  depart- 
otents  were  informed  of  the  pro¬ 


posed  price  increase  and  they,  in 
turn,  began  planning  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  promotions.  The  circula¬ 
tion  department  prepared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  printed  material: 

Covered  All  Angles 

(1)  Carrier  letter  announcing 
the  price  increase  and  explaining 
the  amount  of  profit  the  boy  would 
make  at  the  new  price  and  the 
percentage  of  increa^  in  profit  to 
him;  (2)  parent  letter  to  parents 
of  all  carriers  telling  the  same 
story;  (3)  carrier  booklet  telling 
the  boy  how  to  answer  questions 
which  might  be  asked  regarding 
the  price  increase;  (4)  collection 
book  inserts  carrying  information 
on  the  change  and  showing  a  list 
of  the  papers  in  the  nation  already 
charging  20c;  (5)  dealer  letter 
with  full  explanation;  (6)  notice 
to  dealers  allowing  return  privi¬ 
leges  for  three  weeks  following 
price  increase,  permitting  them  to 
adjust  their  draws;  (7)  flash  cards 
to  be  used  at  carrier  n^cetings; 
(8)  letter  to  prepaid  customers, 
telling  them  S&T  would  pay  the 
difference  until  prepayments  had 
expired,  so  carrier  would  receive 
full  profit  at  the  new  rate;  (9) 
exact  copy  of  announcement  box 
given  to  each  supervisor  and  agen¬ 
cy  manager  before  it  ran  in  the 
paper;  (10)  list  of  new  features 
to  be  run  in  the  paper  and  pro¬ 
motion  plans. 

4  Promotions 

The  Star  and  Tribune  arranged 
four  major  carrier  promotions,  in¬ 
cluding  State  Fair  trip,  Chicago 
trip  to  see  the  All-Star  football 
game.  King  Carnival  promotion 
in  which  one  carrier  who  qualified 
for  the  State  Fair  trip  was  to  go  to 
Superior,  Wis.,  and  was  “King  for 
Day”  at  the  Royal  American 
Shows,  and  midway  ride  tickets 
for  the  Minneapolis  carnival,  giv- 


upon  one  of  its  stronger  offers,  a 
brand  new  $2  bill  for  three  Sun¬ 
day  orders.  “We  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  most  boys  of  carrier 
age  have  never  seen  a  $2  bill,”  he 
said.  “This  was  a  successful  order.” 

A  bonus  offer  was  made  to 
supervisors  and  agents.  Agency 
group  meetings  were  held  in  the 
field,  requiring  a  junket  of  about 
700  miles  of  driving  by  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  Agencies  and  his  super¬ 
visors.  Accompanying  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Steven,  assistant  executive 
editor,  and  Otto  Silha,  promotion 
director,  to  tell  of  the  features  to 
be  run  in  the  Sunday  paper  and 
the  tremendous  promotion  program 
back  of  the  project. 

Had  Pocket  Size  Edition 

“A  short  time  before  these  meet¬ 
ings  we  had  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  cut  down  to  the  page  size 
of  the  Reader’s  Dipest,”  said  Mr. 
Doman.  “Here  is  a  book  five  times 
as  thick  as  the  average  magazine, 
pocket-size,  yet  there  is  actually 
only  one  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune.  We  have  done  a  similar 
thing  on  both  of  our  daily  papers. 
It  isn't  hard  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  content  in 
these  newspapers  when  we  see  them 
broken  down  to  this  page  size.” 

The  results: 

On  Aug.  24,  the  Country  Car¬ 
rier  and  Dealer  department  showed 
a  net  gain  of  8,120  copies  over 
July  13,  the  date  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made;  every  supervisor 
made  his  quota  and  earned  extra 
cash  for  showing  increases;  106 
out  of  109  agents  made  their 
quotas  and  most  of  them  made 
extra  cash. 

“These  results  pretty  much 
proved  to  us  that  with  a  good 
product,  backed  by  attractive  of¬ 
fers  and  good  promotion,  the 
business  will  be  forthcoming,” 
concluded  Mr.  Doman. 


New  York  City. 

Entitled,  “How  To  Use  TWA 
Skyliner  Tours  for  More  Profitable 
Circulation  Promotions,”  the  book¬ 
let  offers  suggestions  on  how  air¬ 
line  trips  can  be  used  to  boost 
circulation. 

According  to  Thomas  J.  Loza¬ 
no,  TWA  travel  awards  depart¬ 
ment,  there  are  two  ways  to  use 
the  tours:  1 )  By  awarding  a  trip 
to  every  person  securing  a  speci¬ 
fied  num^r  of  subscriptions;  2) 
by  awarding  trips  only  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  contest. 

“It  is  advisable,”  Mr.  Lozanc 
points  out,  “to  give  ‘points’  for 
each  subscription  obtained.  In  this 
way,  you  can  make  the  cost  per 
subscription  whatever  you  wish.” 

Just  how  this  works  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Lozano  as  follows: 

I )  Reduce  cost  of  a  suitable 
TWA  Skyliner  tour  to  cents.  If, 
for  instance,  cost  is  $300,  considei 
it  as  30,(X)0  cents;  2)  Count  each 
point  as  a  cent.  Each  subscription 
getter  who  earns  30,000  points 
would  qualify  for  the  trip;  3)  By 
deciding  how  much  commission 
you  wish  to  allow  on  each  sub¬ 
scription,  you  can  readily  ascertain 
how  many  points  will  be  earned 
for  each  new  one. 

“If  yours  is  a  daily  newspaper 
willing  to  allow  a  $4.00  commission 
on  a  one-year  new  home-delivered 
or  mail  subscription,  with  $2.00 
on  a  six-month  subscription,  and 
$1.00  on  a  three-month  subscrip¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Lozano  explained, 
“your  scale  of  points  would  be 
400,  200  and  100  accordingly.” 

To  provide  adaptions  for  almost 
any  circulation  promotion,  the 
booklet  contains  six  suggested  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  TWA  Travel  Awards 
Plan  including  tours  for  readers, 
carriers,  students  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Lozano  says  the  plans  are 
based  on  actual  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  “already  scored 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants-modernizations-extensions 


dmsign  specialties  o# 
LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


designers  of 

WATERBURY  AMERICAN  REPUBLICAN 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 


10  ROCKtrtUIR  RLAZA 
NiW  YORK  30 


40  CENTRAl  ST. 
ROSTON  9 


MONTOOMIRY  RLOO. 
SRARTANSURC  S.C. 


Newspaper  Freight 
Boost  Sustained 

Washington  —  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  refused 
to  suspend  a  20%  rate  hike  for 
bulk  shipment  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  supplements  on  rail¬ 
roads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  commission  turned  down  a 
plea  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  protesting 
the  rate  increase,  ordered  in  1950. 
The  commission  stated  there 
seemed  to  be  no  basis  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  rates  are  “un¬ 
usually  high”  and  pointed  out  that 
newspaper  shipment  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  but  38%  since  1931,  while 
those  of  other  goods  have  shown 
larger  boosts. 


excellent  results  for  a  number  of 
papers  employing  them.” 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  said,  the 
Dispatch,  Ohio  State  Journal  and 
the  Star  recently  added  20,233  new 
subscriptions  at  a  cost  of  $1.00 
each.  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
reports  that  air  tours  have  proven 
themselves  the  most  successful  of 
carrier  promotion  incentives. 

■ 

Learner  Is  Feted 

Boston  —  Israel  “Clevy”  Lear¬ 
ner,  new  circulation  manager  of 
the  Boston  Post,  received  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  from  friends  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  attended  by  650 
persons,  including  Governor  Dever 
and  Mayor  Hynes.  The  Post’s 
drama  critic,  Elliot  Norton,  was 
toastmaster. 
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^  ^ '  Here  is  an  impressive  partial  list  of 

j  the  increasing  group  of  newspapers  for 

-'^  j  which  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machines  ore 

solving  a  serious  mailroom  problem. 
Today's  SHERIDAN  installations  constitute  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proven  machine,  which  is  satisfactorily 
saving  time  and  labor  while  improving  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  Simdoy  and  multiple  section 
special  editions. 

For  smaller  circulation  papers,  a  new  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  larger  model,  is  now  available. 

Your  SHERIDAN  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  these  machines  can  help  you. 

Write  today  tor  catalog 


SINCE  1835 


135  Lcdoyette  St..  New  York  13 


183  Essex  St,  Boston  1 1.  Mass.  600  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  6 

52/54  High  Holbom,  London.  W.C.  1.  Eng. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Big  3  News  Pictures 
Picked  by  Dick  Samo 

By  James  L  Collings 


Dick  Sarno,  director  of  pho-  Mr.  Rosenthal,  then  with  the  As- 
tography,  Hearst  Newspapers,  sev-  sociated  Press  and  now  with  the 
eral  times  has  had  occasion  to  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  made  the 
show  before  photo  groups  pictures  pool  picture  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
he  considers  the  greatest  since  I  wo  Jima  battle.  He  caught  the 
1900.  Marines  in  the  act  of  raising  the 

Tall,  craggy  -  faced  Dick  has  banner  to  replace  a  smaller  flag 
mentioned  five  such  pictures.  This  which  had  b^n  planted  there, 
week  he  said  he  thought  he  could  “Joe  recorded  for  posterity  this 
cut  the  number  down  to  three,  never-to-be-forgotten  photograph,” 
with  their  respective  runnersup.  Dick  said. 

“It’s  pretty  tough  to  do,”  he  “With  his  usual  compassion  and 
said.  “There’s  room  for  argument  quick  thinking  and  sharp  eye  for 
in  my  selections,  of  course,  but  I  originality,  he  achieved  perfection 
don’t  think  I’m  too  far  off  base,  in  composition.  This  world-famous 
At  any  rate,  here  are  the  three  photograph  already  has  been  cop- 
and  the  ones  I  like  next  best:  ied  for  stamps  and  statues.  Again 

“1.  HINDENBURG  DISAS-  I  say  that  if  a  Hollywood  director 
TER.”  were  to  pose  this  picture  with 

(The  German  dirigible  was  de-  props,  he  couldn’t  do  as  well, 
stroyed  May  6,  1937,  by  fire  and  “As  for  a  runnerup,  well,  there 
explosions  when  it  came  in  for  a  were  so  many  good  war  pictures 
mooring  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  that  1  just  can't  single  out  one,  in 
Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.)  fairness  to  all  the  service  and  civ- 

“It  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  ilian  cameramen, 
air  tragedies  of  all  time,”  Dick  “3.  BIKINI  A-BOMB.” 
continued,  “and  Sam  Shere,  then  (According  to  the  caption  that 
with  International  News  Photos,  went  out  on  this  picture:  “A  curi- 
did  a  wonderful  job  under  ex-  ous,  crownlike  phenomenon  forms 
itremely  hazardous  conditions,  atop  the  bulbous  cloud  of  gas 
Other  stillmen  who  performed  which  burst  from  the  waters  of 
equally  well  and  also  captured  the  Bikini  lagoon  a  moment  after  the 
scene  were  Charles  Hoff  of  the  sub-surface  explosion  of  the  atom- 
New  York  Daily  News,  Murray  ic  bomb  in  the  midst  of  the  an- 
Becker  of  the  Associated  Press  chored  vessels  of  the  target  fleet 
and  three  Philadelphia  men — Gus  on  July  25  [1946].”  It  was  a  De- 
Pasquerella,  then  with  the  Phila-  partment  of  Defense  pool  photo.) 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  the  late  “I  want  to  give  special  credit  to 
Joseph  Nelson  of  the  Philadelphia  the  cameramen  on  this  dangerous 
Inquirer  and  Sam  Meyers,  then  assignment,”  Dick  said, 
with  Wide  World.  To  the  best  of  “A.  (runnerup)  LIFE  AND 
my  recollection,  these  were  the  DEATH.” 

only  still  cameramen  who  got  the  (This  exclusive  picture  by  Bob 
picture.  Wendlinger  of  the  New  Y  o  r  k 

“A.  (runnerup)  MAYOR  GAY-  Daily  Mirror  shows  a  man’s  sui- 
NOR  SHOOTING.”  cide  leap  off  the  George  Washing- 


1 — The  Hindenburg  Disaster 


2 — Old  Glory  on  Mt.  Suribacbi 


3 — Bikini  A-Bomb 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


Kodak  Iktor  lonsos— Even  though  your  pictures  are 
reproduced  with  a  halftone  screen,  the  sharpness  and 
crispness  you  get  with  a  Kodak  Ektar  Lens  result  in  a 
quality  that  can  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

These  are  indeed  the  ultimate  in  fine  lenses.  They 
make  needle-sharp  images  in  close-ups  or  long  shots. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  all  lens  corrections, 
especially  color  correction;  therefore,  the  various  color 
images  are  all  the  same  size — there  is  no  color  fringing. 
That  means  better  black-and-white  pictures,  and  bril¬ 
liant,  clear  color  pictures.  Kodak  Ektar  Lens,  127mm. 
//4.7,  comes  in  a  Kodak  Flash  Supermatic-X  Shutter 
with  speeds  from  1  to  1/400  second,  T  and  B.  Kodak 
Ektar  Lens,  132mm.//4.5,is  supplied  in  a  Kodak  Flash 
Supermatic  Shuner  with  speeds  from  1  to  1/200  sec¬ 
ond,  T  and  B.  Prices,  $58.55  and  $89.15,  respeaively. 

Kodak  Super  Ponchro-Pross  Film,  Type  ■— Fast,  ver¬ 
satile  film  with  the  color  balance  and  wide  latitude  that 


adapt  it  to  just  about  every  picture  assignment.  Works 
equally  well  with  daylight,  tungsten,  fluorescent,  elec¬ 
tronic  flash,  and  photoflash  illumination. 

Kodak  Super  Ortho-Press  Film— For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  with  ortho  film,  here  is  a  high-speed  film 
with  the  brilliance  required  for  press  work.  Gives  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  flesh  tones  with  photoflash  lamps. 

Kodak  Medalist  Paper — Here  is  a  fine-quality,  fast 
projection  paper  with  outstanding  flexibility  to  match 
it  to  newspaper  darkroom  requirements.  By  varying  the 
ratio  of  exposure  to  development,  all  four  grades  of 
Medalist  paper  can  be  manipulated  up  or  down  the  con¬ 
trast  scale  to  meet  adjoining  grades — giving  you  an 
infinite  series  of  grades  to  match  any  negative  require¬ 
ments.  Available  in  popular  surfaces — for  reproduc¬ 
tion  or  exhibition  purposes.  See  your  Kodak  dealer. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Home  Economics  women  to  report  on  food,  fashions,  MoTvin  Is  Elected 

*  «•  i_.  baby  care  and  other  subjects  re-  ■*>  i  nn 

JoumClllSm  Taught  quiring  home  economics  training.  Nebrciskct  AP 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Home  ■  Fremont,  Neb. — Robert  Marv- 

economics-journalism,  a  new  major  Hotroif  Pncfe  managing  editor  of  the  Beatrice 

for  students  at  the  New  Jersey  „  .  e  i.  i  !-■  **  chairman  of  As- 

CoUege  for  Women,  has  been  ere-  HolmeS  Sciiolctrsnip  sociated  Press  newspapers  in 

ated  at  Rutgers  University  this  Detroit  —  The  Detroit  News-  Nebraska. 

year  with  the  objective  of  meeting  paper  Guild  has  established  an  He  succeeds  Russell  W.  Weber, 
the  demand  of  magazines  and  annual  $200  journalism  scholar-  Fremont  Guide  &  Tribune.  E.  E. 
newspapers  for  specialized  writers  ship  at  Wayne  University,  honor-  Chittenden,  Kearney  Hub,  is  the 
in  this  field.  ing  Ralph  Holmes,  the  guild’s  first  new  vicepresident. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Hazen,  chairman  president,  who  died  in  1939.  A  special  study  committee  on 

of  the  Home  Economics  Depart-  First  to  receive  the  award  is  jwlitical  and  statehouse  coverage 
ment  at  N.  J.  C.,  and  Dr.  Frederic  Sanders  Rosenblum,  now  a  senior  was  set  up,  headed  by  Cliff  San- 
E.  Merwin,  director  of  the  Rutgers  and  member  of  the  staff  of  the  dahl,  editor  of  the  North  Platte 
School  of  Jorumalism,  collaborat-  Detroit  Collegian.  Telegraph-Bulletin.  On  the  corn¬ 

ed  in  establishing  the  course.  Mrs.  Donald  Schram,  guild  treasurer,  mittee  are  Edward  Bradley,  Scotts- 
Hazen  explained  that  it  is  Rutgers’  said  present  plans  envisioned  con-  bluff  Star-Herald;  Arch  Jarrell, 
answer  to  many  requests  for  tinuing  the  scholarship  for  at  least  Grand  Island  Independent;  and 
talented  and  qualified  young  five  years.  Burt  James,  Hastings  Tribune. 


Intern  Plan 


continued  from  page  46 


“Most  of  our  students  work 
in  the  Summer  to  make  money  for 
college  expenses  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  these  times  of  labor 
shortage  in  high-paying  industry, 
newspaper  internships  are  not  the 
best  way  to  make  money.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  get  for  our  students 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  in¬ 
ternship  by  putting  it  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  spreading  it  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  and  tying 
it  in  directly  with  our  instruc¬ 
tional  program.” 

Most  of  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  now  arrange 
for  internships  with  individual 
newspapers  on  a  catch-as-cafch 
can  basis,  the  survey  shows.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  that  state 
publishers  associations  increasing¬ 
ly  are  becoming  interested,  and  it 
seems  likely  there  will  be  more 
of  the  kind  of  thing  found  in 
Texas. 

Texas  Plan  Explained 
There  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  sponsors  intern¬ 
ships  for  eight  Texas  colleges  and 
universities.  Paul  J.  Thompson, 
director  of  the  University  of  Texas 
school  of  journalism  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program,  explains  the 
plan  thus: 

“Each  intern  spends  at  least  ten 
weeks  on  one  newspaper.  He  re¬ 
ceives  expense  money  from  the 
newspaper  and  credit  from  the 
school  of  journalism.  The  ex¬ 
pense  money  advanced  to  the  in¬ 
terns  varies  from  newspaper  to 
newspaper,  but  it  b  always  as 
much  as  $30  a  week,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $45  a  week. 

“The  college  credit  received  is 
three  semester  hours,  and  this  is 
given  to  the  intern  in  the  first  se¬ 
mester  after  he  returns  to  school. 
It  is  given  only  to  those  students 
who  have  fulfilled  satisfactorily 
all  of  the  conditions  of  their  in¬ 
ternships  and  who  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  respective  edi¬ 
tors  concerned. 

“I  like  this  system  of  compen¬ 
sation,”  says  Prof.  Thompson,  “be¬ 
cause  it  permits  all  students  se¬ 
lected — even  those  who  could  not 
get  money  from  home — to  enjoy 
the  internships.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  of  compenw- 
tion  is  low  enough  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

“I  believe  that  most  of  our  ed¬ 
itors  and  advertising  managen 
realize  their  responsibility  to  train 
the  interns.” 

Of  this  project  E.  L.  Callihan, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  says,  “My  interns  in¬ 
variably  report  that  the  intern¬ 
ship  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
they  get  out  of  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram.” 

This  judgment  seems  generally 
shared  among  schools  with  intern¬ 
ship  programs. 
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This  tape  will  give  you 
more  type  in  less  time 


Here  s  now...  First:  this  Teletypesetter  tape 

is  punched  on  a  Perforator  Unit  whose  compact  touch  sys¬ 
tem  keyboard  enables  the  operator  to  prepare  tape  at  high 
speed.  Second:  the  tape  is  inserted  in  the  Operating  Unit  on 
the  composing  machine,  where  it  automaticsdly  sets  typw 
firom  50  %  to  100  %  faster  than  is  possible  with  manual  oper¬ 
ation.  Straight  matter  rolls  out  at  the  maximum  set  speed 
of  the  composing  machine — hour  after  hour! 

If  you’re  interested  in  producing  more  type  in  less  time, 
write  today  to: 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Announcing 

General  Motors 
Better  Highways  Awards 

$194,000  in  awards  for  the  most  practical  solutions 
to  America’s  critical  highway  problem 


El  very  American  is  intensely  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  roads  and  streets 
to  meet  today’s  highway  transportation 
needs.  Yet  too  few  have  given  thought 
to  a  practical  solution. 

It  is  a  ditlicult  problem,  because  modern 
highways  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  lack 
of  them  is  costiui>  even  more! 

To  encourage  all  Americans  to  think 
about  this  critical  situation  and  come 
forward  with  practical  solutions. 
General  Motors  is  instituting  the  GM 
Better  Highways  Awards  for  the  best 
essays  submitted  on  the  following 
subject: 

"How  to  Plan  and  Pay  for  the 
Safe  and  Adequate  Highways  We  Need" 

A  total  of  162  State,  Regional  and 
National  Aw  ards  w  ill  be  given  for  those 
entries  which  are  considered  best  by 
an  independent  board  of  five  judges. 
The  following  have  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  board: 

Nl  O  H.  Dt  ARBORN 

President,  National  Safety  Council 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce 

Curtis  VV.  McGraw 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company 
Dr.  Roblrt  G.  Sproul 

President.  University  of  California 
B.  D.  Tallamy 

Superintendent.  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  and 
President.  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials. 

Entries  will  be  judged  for  originality, 
sincerity  and  practical  adaptability  — 
not  on  literary  merit. 

To  help  you  in  preparing  your  entry, 
background  information  about  the 
present  highway  crisis  has  been  com¬ 
piled  in  "The  General  Motors  Better 
Highways  Awards  Facts  Book.”  A  copy, 
containing  official  contest  entry  form. 


will  be  sent  you  on  request,  or  can  be 
obtained  from  any  General  Motors  car 
or  truck  dealer. 

Contest  closes  midnight,  March  1, 
1953.  Winners  will  be  publicly 
announced  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
judging  can  be  completed. 

CONTEST  RULES 

I.  WHO  MAY  COM¬ 


PETE:  Any  individual 
who  is  a  resident  of  a 
state  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  may  compete  for  an 
award,  except  Contest 
Judges  and  the  members 
of  their  immediate 
families. 

2.  WHAT  IS  TO  BE 
SUBMITTED:  Each 
contest  participant  shall 
submit  an  original  essay, 
with  any  supporting 
material  or  data  the  par¬ 
ticipant  may  desire,  on 
the  subject 

"How  to  Plan  and  Pay 
for  the  Safe  and 
Adequate  Highways 
We  Need" 

3.  HOW.  WHEN. 
AND  WHERE  ENTRY 
IS  TOBE  SUBMITTED: 
To  be  eligible  for  award 
consideration,  each  essay 
must  be  submitted  with 
an  official  entry  blank 
which  may  be  secured 
from  any  General 
Motors  car  or  truck 
dealer  or  by  writing  to 

General  Motors  Better 
Highways  Awards 
General  Motors 
Building 

E>ctroit  2,  Michigan 
Essays  may  only  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  a  completed 
official  entry  blank,  and 
must  be  mailed  to  the 
address  immediately 
above. 

To  be  eligible  for  award 
consideration,  a  contest 
entry  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than 
midnight,  March  1, 
19  33,  and  must  be 
received  by  March  14, 
1953. 

4.  GENERAL  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  AND 
CO.NDITIONS  CON¬ 
CERNING  ENTRIES: 
A  participant  by  sub¬ 


mitting  an  essay  agrees 
to  be  bound  by  all  rules 
of  the  contest.  Each 
essay  shall  be  in  English, 
on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  preferably 
typewritten.  Illegible 
essays  will  be  automati¬ 
cally  disqualified.  While- 
brevity  is  suggested,  no 
limitation  is  placed  on 
the  length  of  the  essay. 
Participants  should  use 
the  number  of  words 
they  believe  necessary. 
No  essays  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  lipon  submis¬ 
sion,  each  essay  and  the 
contents  and  ideas  there¬ 
in  become  the  property 
of  General  Motors  Cor- 
oration  which  shall 
ave  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  unlimited  use. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  same.  A  participant 
represents  by  submitting 
an  essay  that  its  contents, 
in  whole  and  in  part, 
are  original,  and  partici¬ 
pant  further  represents 
that  such  essay  has  not 
been  submitted,  or  in 
any  manner  disposed  of. 
to  other  than  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

5.  AWARDS:  Contents 
of  essays  will  be  judged 
for  originality,  sinceri^-, 
and  practical  adaptabil¬ 
ity.  Awards  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  amounts  listed 
below  will  be  made  as 
determined  by  a  Board 
of  judges. 

SIX  NATIONAL 
AWARDS 

First  Award,  S25.()(U): 
Seciind  Award,  S I  O.OOO; 
Third  Award,  $5,000; 
Three  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  Awards,  each 
$3,000. 

NINE  REGIONAL 
AWARDS 

For  the  best  essay  sub¬ 
mitted  from  each  of  nine 
regional  sections*  of  the 
United  States,  each 
$2,500. 


THE  GENERAL  MOTORS 
BETTER  HIGHWAYS  AWARDS 

'^How  to  Plan  and  Pay 
for  the  Safe  and  Adequate 
Highways  We  Need" 

SIX  NATIONAL  AWARDS 

FIRST  AW.XRD . $25,000 

SECOND  AWARD . $10,000 

THIRD  AWARD . $  5,000 

THREE  HONORABLE 

MENTION  AW.ARDS  ....  Cach  $  3,000 

NINE  REGIONAL  AWARDS 

For  the  best  es.say  submitted  from 
each  of  nine  regional  sections* 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  each  $  2,500 

147  STATE  AWARDS 

49  First  Awards,  one  for  every 
state  and  District  of  Columbia 

. each  $  1,500 

98  Honorable  Mentions,  two  for 
every  state  and  District  of 
Columbia . each  $  500 

•States  included  in  each  region  are  listed  in  "The 
General  Motors  Better  Highways  Awards  Facts  ITook.' 


•States  included  in  each 
region  are  listed  in  "The 
General  Motors  Better 
Highways  Awards  Facts 
Book.” 

147  STATE  AWARDS 

■»9  First  Awards,  one  for 
cach  state  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  each 
$1,500. 

98  Honorable  Mention 
Awards,  two  for  each 
state  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  each  $500. 
The  selection  of  award 
winners  will  be  made 
from  all  entries  as  a 
group.  National  award 
winners  will  be  selected 
first  and  thereupon  auttv 
matically  eliminated 
from  further  consider¬ 
ation.  Regional  award 
winners  will  be  sclcitcd 
next  from  the  remaining 
entries  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  upon  selection 
be  eliminated  from 
further  award  consider¬ 
ation.  From  the  entries 
remaining  after  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  national  and  re¬ 


gional  award  winners, 
state  award  winners  w  ill 
be  selected.  No  partici¬ 
pant  may  win  more  than 
one  award.  In  the  event 
of  ties  for  a  particular 
award,  or  in  the  event 
that  an  essay  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  General  Motors 
Corporation,  or  one  of 
its  domestic  subsidiaries, 
is  an  award  winner, 
duplicate  awards  will  be 
made. 

6.  ANNOUNCEME.NT 
OF  AWARDS:  The 
names  of  all  award  win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  close  of  the  contest. 

7.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Judges  with 
respect  to  awards  and  all 
other  contest  matters 
are  final  and  binding  on 
each  participant. 

8.  The  contest  and 
awards  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  w  iih  the  contest  are 
subject  to  all  applicable 
local,  state,  and  federal 
laws  and  regulations. 


Address  all  entries  to:  GetxertA  Motors  Better  Highways  Awards,  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
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SYNDICATES 


Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
To  Write  Daily  Column 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


The  Rev.  William  Franklin 
Graham,  better  known  as  Billy 
Graham,  the  champion  evangelist 
of  them  all,  next 
month  will  add 
newspapers  to  the 
media  he  uses  in 
the  battle  for  con¬ 
verts.  The  mil¬ 
lions  who  have 
seen  him  in  per¬ 
son  at  mammoth 
revival  rallies 
across  the  coun¬ 
try  or  have  heard 
him  thunder 
against  sin  on 
radio  and  television  programs  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
message  six  days  a  week  via  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  beginning  Dec.  1. 

Q.  and  A.  Format 

The  new  column,  called  “My 
Answer  by  Billy  Graham,”  will, 
of  course,  be  inspirational  in  tone. 
It  will  have  a  Q.  and  A.  format 
and  each  release  will  run  150  to 
200  words.  Among  correspondents’ 
questions  to  be  answered  in  early 
releases  are:  “Twenty-five  years 
ago  when  I  was  getting  started  I 
was  a  plain  cheat — a  more  polite 
word  for  thief.  Can  I  ever  make 
this  right?”;  “If  the  Bible  is  the 
‘Word  of  God’  why  does  it  contain 
filthy  stories?”;  and  “How  can  1 
learn  to  accept  responsibility  and 
.  .  .  live  a  consistent  Christian 
life?” 

Like  his  sermons,  Billy  Gra¬ 


ham's  columns  will  be  non-sectar¬ 
ian  in  emphasis.  “I  am  not  seeking 
converts  for  any  particular  sect,” 
the  evangelist  has  said.  “1  only 
want  people  who  have  wandered 
far  from  God  to  acknowledge 
Christ  and  walk  in  His  footsteps.” 

The  34-year  old  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  minister  has  been  conducting 
revivals  since  1943,  but  gained 
nationwide  prominence  when  he 
began  attracting  huge  crowds  on 
the  West  Coast  about  three  years 
ago.  He  has  been  compared  to 
Billy  Sunday,  whose  revival  move¬ 
ment  swept  the  country  in  the 
early  twenties. 

Editors  Syndicate  Offers 
'Cruel  Sea*.  'Amahl'  Series 

Editors  Syndicate,  New  York, 
has  obtained  newspaper  serializa¬ 
tion  rights  to  “The  Cruel  Sea,” 
Nicholas  Monsarrat’s  best-selling 
novel  about  Atlantic  naval  opera¬ 
tions  during  World  War  II.  The 
book  was  published  by  A.  A. 
Knopf. 

First  newspaper  release  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Jan.  4.  The  series  will 
run  20  to  24  installments,  aver¬ 
aging  2,000  words  each. 

Editors  Syndicate  also  offers 
the  text  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s 
Christmas  opera,  “Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors,”  written  by  Frances 
Frost.  First  of  the  five  1,800-word 
releases  is  for  use  Dec.  21,  to  run 
through  Christmas  Day.  The  text 
was  published  by  Whittlesey  House 
of  McGraw-Hill. 


XOUR  WOMEN’S  FEATURES 

HELP  BUIID  CIRCULATION 
AND  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 


HEALTH 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

COOKERY 

TEEN-AGE  ADVICE 

LOVE  PROBLEMS 

HOROSCOPE 

WHITE  COLLAR  GIRL 

FASHIONS 

THE  CORREa  THING 

BEAUTY 

PARENTS  &  CHILDREN 

BRIDGE 

rOR  rURTHER  INFORMATION,  PROOFS,  PRKES...WRITE 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News  Si/ M 
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THE  SILVER  LADY  statuette  < 
“Bugs”  Baer,  left,  to  Hal  Foster, 
presence  of  Ward  Greene,  general 

Hallo  Does  It  Himself; 

Puts  Denver  in  Doghouse 
Jimmy  Hatlo,  who  creates 
“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  did  it 
himself  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Here  is  the  way  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post’s  editorial  staff  re¬ 
ported  it  in  an  open  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Hatlo: 

“Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
big  campaign  involving  dogs.  One 
of  our  city  councilmen  has  drafted 
an  ordinance  that  has  brought  a 
loud  and  angry  howl  from  Den¬ 
ver's  legion  of  dog  lovers.  Their 
combined  howl  is  shivering  the 
timbers  of  city  hall 
“On  the  front  page  Wednesday 
we  featured  an  eight<olumn  strip 
of  photographs  depicting  six  fun- 
loving,  friendly  canines  whose 
liberties  would  be  stripped  from 
them  if  city  council  passes  that 
ordinance  next  Monday  night. 

“On  that  same  front  page  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Mr.  Hatlo,  we  carried  a 
story  telling  about  the  march  on 
city  hall  planned  for  next  Monday 
night  by  Denver’s  lovers  of  dogs. 
W'e  carried  their  quotes  on  what 
the  new  ordinance  would  do  to 
fun-loving,  adorable  Denver 
pooches. 

“On  our  editorial  page  Wednes¬ 
day  we  carried  a  cartoon  drawn 
by  our  dog-loving  staff  cartoonist, 
Paul  Conrad.  It  showed  a  poor, 
cringing  little  dog  on  the  witness 
stand  with  the  city  council  as  the 
judge  and  a  mean-looking  prose¬ 
cutor,  a  long  finger  in  the  poor 
little  dog’s  face,  demanding: 
‘Where  were  you  the  night  of  .  .  .?’ 

“Our  editorial,  written  by  a  dog- 
loving  editorial  writer,  insisted 
that  the  issues  at  stake  in  this 
great  Denver  battle  over  the  rights 
of  dogs  are  ‘American  issues,  is¬ 
sues  on  the  rights  of  dogs  which 
have  been  inalienably  held  since 
this  nation’s  early  history.’ 

“Our  editorial  was  very  stirring, 
Mr.  Hatlo.  It  championed  the 
right  of  man’s  best  friend  to  bark 
a  little  if  he  wants,  since  poli¬ 
ticians  talk — don’t  they? 

“That,  in  brief,  Mr.  Hatlo.  was 
the  situation  on  the  pages  of  the 


>f  the  Banshees  is  given  by  Arthur 
creator  of  “Prince  Valiant,”  in  the 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


KFS  to  Syndicate 
T  Love  Lucy'  Strip 

“I  Love  Lucy,”  a  comic  strip 
based  on  the  main  characters  in 
the  top-rating  network  television 
show  of  the  same  name,  will  be 
issued  for  Dec.  8  newspaper  re¬ 
lease,  King  Features  Syndicate 
announced  this  week. 

Details  on  the  new  feature  will 
be  published  here  next  week. 


Denver  Post  on  Wednesday.  Then 
we  turned  to  the  back  page. 

“There,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
was  ‘They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time’ 
by  Jimmy  Hatlo.  The  cartoon? 
The  despicable,  back-knifing  thing 
depicted  a  dog — man’s  best  friend 
— in  hot  pursuit  with  bared  teeth 
of  a  frightened  postman! 

“The  cartoon  set  back  our  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  Denver  safe  for 
canines  and  dog  owners  by  at 
least  three  editions.  It  offered 
deadly  ammunition  to  the  enemies 
of  Denver’s  dogs.  It  couldn’t  have 
come  at  a  worse  time. 

“It’s  true,  Mr.  Hatlo.  that  the 
right-hand  side  of  your  two-panel 
cartoon  did  show  the  same  dog 
being  friendly  to  the  pastal  super¬ 
visor.  But  the  enemies  of  Denver’s 
dogs,  those  plotters  who  would 
deprive  Denver’s  canines  of  certain 
inalienable  rights,  are  ignoring 
that  side  of  the  picture. 

“Get  out  your  pen,  Mr.  Hatlo. 
>'ou  owe  something  to  the  dogs  of 
Denver.  We’re  saving  a  place  on 
page  1  for  your  apology.” 

The  apology  turned  up  three 
days  later  in  usual  cartoon  format, 
and  was  printed  on  page  one  along 
with  a  letter  in  which  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  complained: 

“This  sort  of  thing  is  always 
happening  to  me.  If  I  draw  a  cold 
weather  cartoon,  showing  my 
characters  shivering  in  their  red 
underwear,  sure  as  heck  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  rise  to  about  102 
Fahrenheit  the  day  it  appears  and 
the  gag  falls  flatter  than  a  police¬ 
man’s  arches.  Or  vicious  versus. 
‘They’ll  (plug)  Do  It  Every 
Time.’  ” 
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2  Editor  Posts 
Created  in  INS 
Capital  Bureau 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  promotion 
of  two  veteran  members  of  the 
Washington  staff  to  newly-created 
supervisory  positions  under  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Hutchinson,  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief. 


Mr.  Hermann  joined  INS  in 
1941  after  12  years  as  a  financial 
reporter  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  the  past  several  years 
he  has  been  general  news  editor  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Dumo  joined  the  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  in  1922.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  three 
times.  While  serving  as  a  major 
in  the  Air  Transport  Command,  he 
was  President  Roosevelt’s  personal 
public  relations  officer  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  at  Casablanca,  Cairo  and 
Tehran.  He  returned  to  civilian 
life  in  early  1946.  He  has  covered 
the  State  I^partment  since  1947. 

Mr.  Paris  also  announced  that 
Malcolm  Oliver,  INS  bureau  chief 
in  New  Orleans,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  staff. 
Wright  McKenzie,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
bureau  chief,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Oliver  in  New  Orleans  and  Har¬ 
vey  McConnell  of  the  INS  At¬ 
lanta  staff  has  gone  to  Raleigh. 


Thieriot  Named 
Asst.  Publisher, 
S.  F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  —  Charles  de 
Young  Thieriot  has  been  named 
assistant  publisher  of  the  San 

Francisco  Chron-  _ 

icfe.  He  continues  ’ 

as  general  man-  ,  - 
ager  of  the  news-  | 
paper’s  television  ■ 
affiliate,  KRON- 

Cameron,  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  the  hB 
Chronicle  and 
president  of  the 
Chronicle  Com-  _. .  ,  . 
pany  since  1925, 
said  Mr.  Thieriot  would  now  as¬ 
sist  him  in  Chronicle  operations. 
Mr.  Thieriot  has  been  serving  as 


assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Chronicle,  as  well  as  general 
manager  of  KRON-TV. 

Mr.  Thieriot’s  appointment  as 
as-sistant  publisher  follows  service 
in  various  Chronicle  departments 
broken  only  by  World  War  H 
Navy  service  at  Treasure  Island 
and  in  the  European  Theater.  He 
is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Cameron  and 
a  grandson  of  the  late  M.  H.  de 
Young.  Chronicle  founder  and  the 
newspaper’s  publisher  from  1 865 
to  1925. 

First  entering  the  purchasing 
department, /Mr.  Thieriot  later  was 
on  the  editorial  side  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  then  with  the  business 
side. 

■ 

Party  for  Dittxis 

Baltimore — Fred  .\.  Dittus,  a 
circulation  employe  of  the  Sun 
since  Dec.  16.  1920,  was  given  a 
party  by  his  department  when  he 
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Mr.  Paris  said  that  creation  o1 
the  new  posts  was  necessitated  bj 
the  expansion  of  INS  operation: 
in  Washington  as  well  as  th( 
marked  increase  in  special  cover 
age  of  Washington  news  for  th( 
growing  list  of  INS  foreign  clients 
Arthur  F.  Hermann,  who  ha 
been  a  Washington  newsman  sine 
1937,  becomes  executive  editor  an/ 
George  Durno  assumes  the  post  o 
foreign  news  editor  in  the  Wash 
ington  bureau. 
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OAK  RIDGE,  Tennessee,  ^WJelt 


comes 


THE  FOURTH  HATIOHAL  SCIEHCE  FAIR 

MAY  7-8-9.  1953 


Boys  and  girls,  finalists  in  area  science 
fairs  from  COAST-TO-COAST,  will  con¬ 
vene  in  this  amazing  city  for  an  inspir¬ 
ational  three-day  session.  Upon  arrival 
each  will  be  presented  with  a  rainbow- 
ribboned  gold  and  silver  NSF  medal.  The 
Finalists  will  receive  encouragement  and 
guidance  from  internationally-known 
scientists,  visit  them  in  their  laboratories, 
explore  the  American  Museum  of  Atomic 
Energy  where  NSF  exhibits  will  be  dis¬ 
played,  see  the  reactor,  isotope  separation, 
visit  biological  and  electro- technical 


laboratories,  Norris  Dam  and  the  power 
station. 

The  National  Science  Fair  is  conducted 
by  Science  Clubs  of  America,  a  Science 
Service  activity.  Financial  support  for  the 
fair  program  is  given  by  newspapers,  civic 
and  industrial  organizations,  educational 
institutions  and  foundations,  all  cooper¬ 
ating  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  the 
expa.iding  horizons  of  science. 


•  BEST  PICTURES  OF  1952 

A  full  page  of  the  year's  out- 
starnfing  pictures,  corering  trews 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  special 
political  and  war  selections. 

•  SPORTS  THRILLS  OF  ’52 

A  half  page  af  action  pictures 
from  the  many  arenas  of  the  world 
of  sport. 

•CHRONOLOGY  of  the  YEAR 

A  half  page  of  headline  events 
and  important  dates  in  the  mo¬ 
mentous  year;  1952 


(Completely  matted.  Available 
together,  or  individually.) 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOFS  AND  RATES! 


Finalists  of  the 

Third  National  ABp 

Science  Fair,  Washington,  D.  C., 

May  8-10, 1952. 

Start  planning  your  own  Science  Fair 
NOW !  We  shall  send  you  complete,  dynamic 
information  on  planning  and  procedure.  And, 
if  you  wish,  we  shall  give  you  personal  assist¬ 
ance  by  our  expert  staff. 


'.S'-'S 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N  Street,  Northwest 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Three  Special 
Features  From 
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LONDON  LEITEH 

Astor  Paper 
Says  It's  Victim 
Of  'Vendetta' 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — The  sniping  battle 
between  the  Beaverbrook  press 
and  the  Astor-owned  Sunday  Ob¬ 
server  became  full-fledged  war¬ 
fare  last  weekend  when  the  Ob¬ 
server  accused  the  former  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  “careful  vendetta” 
against  it. 

In  an  editorial  that  ran  the 
length  of  the  page,  the  Observer 
said  the  Evening  Standard  was  at¬ 
tempting  "to  saddle  this  paper 
with  a  reputation  for  illiberal 
(religious)  bias.” 

The  Standard  has  taken  several 
occasions  recently  to  point  out 
that  the  Observer  trust  terms  de¬ 
bar  Catholics  and  Jews  from  the 
posts  of  editor,  manager  or  di¬ 
rector. 

True  that  they  do.  the  Observer 
conceded,  but  it  insisted  that  the 
policy  was  defensible.  In  passing 
the  paper  from  private  to  trust 
ownership  in  1945,  the  proprietors 
felt  that  "some  principles  of  guid¬ 
ance”  should  be  set  down  for  the 
trustees. 

One  of  the  principles  was  that 
the  people  responsible  for  the 
paper  “should  be  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  religious  outlook 
characteristic  of  Britain  as  a 
Protestant  country.”  The  Observ¬ 
er  pointed  out  that  “a  similar  con¬ 
dition  governs  the  succession  to 
the  Throne." 

At  any  rate,  said  the  Observer, 
the  Standard’s  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  zeal¬ 
ous  care  for  human  rights,  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  or  racial  equality. 
It  was  part  of  a  careful  vendetta 
which  had  been  going  on  since 
the  Observer  exposed  as  fabri¬ 
cated  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  Maclean,  wife  of  the  missing 
British  diplomat,  in  the  Beaver¬ 
brook  Daily  Express. 

New  Defamation  Bill 

In  an  exciting  race  against  the 
clock,  the  new  Defamation  Bill 
became  law  on  the  last  day  of 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords 
withdrew’  an  amendment  unaccep¬ 
table  to  Commons  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  so  that  the  bill  could  go 
through. 

Under  its  provisions  publishers 
are  protected  against  “gold-dig¬ 
ging”  in  cases  of  unintentional 
defamation.  Only  an  apology  and 
a  correction — but  not  damages — 
will  be  the  remedy  where: 

1 )  .A  fictional  character  is  taken 
to  refer  to  a  real  person, 

2)  Statements  true  of  one  per¬ 
son  are  taken  to  refer  to  another, 

3)  Innocent  statements  become 
defamatory’  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  not  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

All  broadcasting  and  television 


by  word,  image  or  gesture  will 
come  within  the  scope  of  libel 
rather  than  slander. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  sought 
an  amendment  that  would  make 
privileged  fair  and  accurate  re¬ 
ports  of  foreign  legislatures.  Com¬ 
mons  rejected  the  amendment  be¬ 
cause  the  effect  would  be  “to 
widen  unduly  the  privilege  of 
newspaper  reports.” 

'Sordid'  Sunday 

Again  Britain’s  “sordid”  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  come  under  at¬ 
tack.  this  time  from  Cardinal 
Griffin,  Roman  Catholic  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminister.  From  the 
play  given  his  speech,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  most  sections  of  the 
press  are  in  agreement  with  him. 

The  Cardinal  pointed  out  that 
he  was  not  attacking  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  this  was  license, 
not  freedom. 

“Under  the  pretence  of  a  real¬ 
istic  approach  to  life,”  he  said, 
“articles  and  serials  which  are 
frankly  branded  as  shocking  are 
being  placed  on  sale  where  inno¬ 
cent  youngsters  may  purchase 
them.” 

A  Protestant  church  group  be¬ 
gan  its  own  campaign  against  vul¬ 
garity  and  pornography  in  certain 
sections  of  the  press. 


Ike  and  the  Press 

continued  from  page  9 


“I  see  no  attempt  in  the  offing 
to  repeal  the  New  Deal,”  said  Mr. 
Lucey.  “Eisenhower  will  not 
change  social  legislation,  except  to 
expand  and  improve  it.  I  think 
he  is  more  liberal  than  Taft  and 
more  conservative  than  Dewey  on 
the  domestic  issues.  The  Old 
Guard  will  not  take  him  over.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  writer  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Ike  will  attract  strong 
men  to  his  cabinet  and  will  give 
“better  meaning  to  cabinet  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“I  was  disappointed  at  the  al¬ 
most  dreadful  speeches  he  made 
at  first,”  said  Mr.  Lucey.  “I  had 
a  feeling  in  the  last  few  that  he 
had  found  himself.  He  fumbled 
at  first  but  I  got  the  impression 
he  got  better  as  he  went  along. 

“I  believe  that  he  will  get  along 
with  Congress  fairly  well  at  first, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  Taft  will 
take  over,”  he  added.  “He  is 
pretty  much  his  own  guy.  When 
he  goes  to  Korea,  I  think  he  will 
do  a  listening  job  rather  than  a 
telling  job.  Maybe  he  can  get 
more  Korean  soldiers — maybe  he 
will  try  to  get  the  UN  to  kick 
in  more.” 

Planes  Are  Sweeter 

Mr.  Lindley  reported  that  in 
campaigning  by  plane  the  “atmo¬ 
sphere  was  sweeter”  than  on  bath¬ 
less  trains. 

“Eisenhower’s  prestige  and  per¬ 
sonality  wore  the  decisive  factors,” 
he  said.  “The  zeal  of  his  inspired 
volunteer  workers  helped.  The 
victory  was  peculiar  to  him — he 


ran  far  ahead  of  other  Republi¬ 
can  candidates. 

“When  he  talked  like  himself 
instead  of  reading  what  a  ghost 
had  written,  he  was  the  greatest 
political  personality  of  out  time, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
FDR,”  said  Mr.  Lindley.  “He  vC'as 
a  war  hero  but  he  was  not  remote, 
arrogant  or  disturbing.  The  peo¬ 
ple  felt  he  was  one  of  them,  yet 
realized  he  was  a  great  man.  He 
had  a  great  appeal  to  women — al¬ 
though  someone  told  me  all  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers  were  for  Stevenson. 

“A  labor  leader  said  their  great¬ 
est  mistake  was  when  they  pa.ssed 
woman’s  suffrage!”  declared  Mr. 
Lindley. 

The  Newsweek  writer  said  cor¬ 
respondents  deserted  Ike  because 
he  appeared  on  all  sides  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  they  felt  he  was  not 
running  an  honest  campaign. 

“He  regarded  it  as  part  of  the 
disagreeable  business  of  getting 
elected — the  way  you  have  to  play 
it — and  he  said  a  lot  that  I  don’t 
think  he  is  proud  of,”  said  Mr. 
Lindley.  “He  has  simple  and  deep 
convictions — ^he’s  a  man  of  strong 
feeling.  He  learns  by  ear — not  by 
reading.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talks, 
Mr.  Spivak  was  asked  if  he  felt 
the  charge  of  a  one-party  press 
had  merit.  He  said  he  thought 
newspapers  in  the  East  were  de¬ 
tached  and  fair  in  news  treatment. 
However,  he  said  he  surveyed  43 
newspapers  between  San  Francisco 
and  Cleveland  on  Truman’s  train 
and  found  they  did  not  consider 
the  arrival  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  town  worth 
a  banner  line.  Sometimes  they 
buried  the  news. 

“That  was  a  reflection  on  the 
newspapers  because  there  were 
large  turn-outs,”  he  charged.  “The 
Cleveland  papers  gave  Truman 
good  play.” 

Mr.  Stanton  complained  that 
newspapers  gave  $30,000,000 
worth  of  free  space  to  campaign 
coverage,  while  the  parties  spent 
their  money  on  TV  time  instead 
of  newspaper  advertising  space. 

Presiding  at  the  forum  was  Wal¬ 
ter  T.  Brown,  public  relations  man 
and  former  newspaperman. 

The  Society  of  Silurians,  made 
up  of  men  who  were  serving  on 
New  York  City  newspapers  as 
long  ago  as  25  years,  gave  its  an¬ 
nual  award  to  Paul  Crowell,  New 
York  Times  reporter  at  City  Hall 
for  28  years.  Mr.  Crowell,  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  City  News 
Association  in  New  York,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  specialist  in  rapid 
transit  system  problems. 

Among  those  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Crowell  were  Marshall  New¬ 
ton,  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Times.  A  Times  editorial  stated: 

“The  honor  is  richly  deserved 
by  a  reporter  whose  news  stories 
are  recognized  for  their  accuracy, 
fairness,  completeness  and  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  meaning  behind 
events.” 
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ROME  REPORT 

Irate  Countess 
On  War  Path 
Vs.  Reporters 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — Warning  to  all  newsmen! 
Be  careful  what  you  write  about 
Countess  Dorothy  Di  Frasso,  the 
N.Y.-Rome  socialite  . . .  The  Coun¬ 
tess,  who  reads  her  papers  regular¬ 
ly  and  religiously,  recently  blasted 
Columnist  Walter  Winchell  in  the 
Rome  American  News  because 
Walter  had  the  nerve  to  call  her 
dog  a  cat. 

Now,  the  Countess  is  gunning 
for  Mike  Stern,  whose  piece  in  last 
month’s  Europe,  “The  Great  Doro¬ 
thy,”  evoked  that  lady’s  loud  and 
lusty  ire  .  .  ,  Unfortunately  (for 
Stem)  the  Countess  ran  into  him 
at  the  Hotel  Excelsior  the  other 
day  and  the  things  she  said  would 
bring  a  crimson  tinge  to  the  face  of 
the  tougest  salt  who  ever  sailed  the 
seven  seas  .  ,  .  Ex-War  Correspon¬ 
dent  Stern’s  dash  through  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  lobby,  with  Countess  Di 
Frasso  hot  on  his  heels,  is  rated  as 
the  fastest  race  seen  in  Rome  since 
the  lions  chased  Christians  around 
the  Colosseum. 

«  *  * 

Back  from  a  NY  vacation,  AP’s 
Frank  Brutto  ...  Ed  Hill,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Rome  Daily  Am¬ 
erican,  and  the  Missus,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  fortnight’s  leave  in 
Algiers,  where  Ed  spent  part  of  the 
war  on  the  Managing  Editor’s  desk 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  .  Pass¬ 
ing  through  on  his  way  to  India 
to  do  a  job  for  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  Harvey  Breit,  who  is  on  leave 
from  the  Sunday  Times  Magazine 
.  .  .  Other  recent  visitors  here  were 
Walter  (and  Mrs.)  Annenberg  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Drew  (and  Mrs.)  Middleton,  N.  Y. 
Times  Chief  in  Germany,  and 
Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  ♦  * 

Vanderbilt  heir  Harry  Cushing, 
who  is  doing  a  bang-up  job  as  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Rome  American 
News,  has  gone  to  Cairo  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  .  .  .  Visiting  Rome,  Joe 
Parachini  of  Editor’s  Press  Service 
of  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Gotham  society  writer 
Nancy  Keith  is  in  town  from  Paris 
to  interview  celebrities  here. 

*  * 

A  group  of  Greek  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  headed  by  Athanassos  Pa- 
reschos  of  the  Athens  National 
Herald,  were  recent  guests  of  the 
Italian  Government . . .  The  neo- 
Fascist  daily,  Secolo,  has  tripled  its 
circulation  since  it  began  publica¬ 
tion  last  July . . .  The  Foreign  Press 
Association  Building  will  be  steam 
heated  this  winter,  which  is  wel¬ 
come  news  to  members  who  will 
no  longer  need  to  burn  their  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  dispatches  to  keep 
warm. 
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are  over 


business  gift 


Make  everyone  happy  with  a  gift  of  fine  SCHEINLEY 
whiskies.  They’re  convenient  to  hny,  economical  to  give 
and,  above  all,  the  gifts  that  no  man  ever  exchanges. 


Natures 

unhurried  goodness 


Schenley  s 
unmatched  skill 
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SIR  JOHN  SCHENLEY  The  International 
If  hi  sky —  U  orld's  Choicest  Illend.  Luxury 
Imttle,  luxury  carton,  luxury  whisky  .  .  . 
every  drop  of  its  whisky  is  8  years  old 
or  older! 


OLD  SCHENLEY  Thefiiftahiskevyond 
much  rather  keep  than  iiireamiy!  An  im¬ 
pressive  pift:  the  greatest  of  ail  iKuirhons 
...in  a  lieaiitiful  decanter.  8  YEARS  OLD. 
Twice  as  old  as  mf>st  hottled-in-lK>nds. 


SCHENLEY  RESERVE  The  In-st-tastinfi 
ichiskey  in  afies!  When  vou  give  today’s 
Schenley,  you  know  vou're  giving  the  U—t 
whiskey  there  is!  Handsome  gift  carton 
is  new!  Needs  no  wrapping. 


BLENDED  WHISKY,  8«.8  PROOF.  35"L  STRAIGHT 
WHISKY.  65'1,  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY,  100  PROOF. 
BOTTLED  IN  BOND. 


BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86  PROOF.  65'!  GRAIN 
NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


FOR  I 

•  CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  ^ 

•  SALESMEN  •  PROSPECTS 

•  DEALERS  •  SERVICE  AGENTS 

•  SUPPLIERS  •  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

•  PURCHASING  AGENTS 

(P.  S.  HOLIDAY  PARTIES) 

Decanter  and  (lift  cartons  above 
at  no  extra  cost. 

SCHENLEY  OBIHIIUTORS  iNC.,  NENVBIK  N  T. 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages! 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Pm$ 


For  Special 
Package  Rate 


Foreign  Correspondents 
Tell  It  Vff  the  Record* 

By  Proi.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 
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Texas  Markets 
for  4  COLOR 
COMIC 

ADVERTISING 


See  your  BURKE, 
KUIPERS  & 
MAHONEY 
Representatives 


WACO  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

• 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 


OFF  THE  RECORD.  Inside  Stories 
From  Par  and  Wide  Gathered  by 
Member.s  of  the  Overae.as  Press  Club. 
BXhted  by  Dickson  Hartwell  and 
Andrew  A.  Rooney.  Introduction  by 
Bob  Considine.  Garden  City.  X.  Y.: 
DoubUday  and  ComiMny.  334  pp. 
$3.»5. 


What’s  in  a  name?  Well,  for 
A1  Smith  of  the  populous  Smith 
clan  of  East  Side  New  York  there 
were  distinction,  leadership,  and 
character  he  put  into  it  the  hard 
way. 

For  a  lead-seeking  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  there  was 
an  angle  when  he  covered  a  rou¬ 
tine  convention  of  2000  guys 
named  Smith  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel.  He  started  a  near-riot  when 
he  slipped  a  bellboy  two  bucks  to 
squeeze  through  the  packed  lobby 
bawling,  “Paging  Mr.  Smith.” 

And  Sidney  Partridge,  the  late 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Missouri,  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  name  was  why  a 
pedigreed  pointer  used  to  rush 
from  his  master’s  house  in  Kansas 
City  and  extend  his  handsome  neck 
toward  the  clergyman  every  time 
he  strode  toward  St.  George’s 
church. 

For  Gabriel  Pressman  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  his  name  was  an  otherwise 
barred  open  sesame  to  the  Mind- 
szenty  trial  in  Budapest.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  factually  annotated 
volume  of  hitherto  unpublished 
stories  of  men  in  the  news  by 
foreign  correspondents,  Gabe 
hadn’t  a  Chinaman’s  chance  of 
covering  the  Cardinal’s  historic 
trial — except  for  the  bad  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  name.  In  fact  he  was 
one  of  the  only  two  American 
correspondents  who  got  in. 

He  had  wangled  a  two-week 
visa  to  Poland  and  requested  cre¬ 
dentials  to  the  hearing  in  Hungary. 
But  he  had  no  hope  of  getting  into 
that  country  because  one  of  his 
stories  had  irritated  Hungarian 
officials.  Then  one  night  the  pre¬ 
cious  document  astonishingly  ar¬ 
rived — “Authorize  visa  for  Gabriel 
Stanley,  American  pressman.” 
Stanley  is  Gabe’s  middle  name  and 
the  Budapest  official’s  imperfect 
English  did  the  trick. 

*  *  * 

Or  r.\ther,  it  put  him  near  the 
table  where  the  tricks  were  being 
played.  Reportorial  enterprise  and 
persistence  went  into  action  from 
there.  Gabe  tells  it  this  way  in 
the  Overseas  Press  Club’s  “Off  the 
Record”: 

“I  was  to  cover  for  the  New 
York  Times  but  Budapest  officials 
barred  me  from  the  courtroom.  I 
asked,  pleaded,  demanded.  The 
answer  remained  No. 


“I  circled  the  courthouse,  photo¬ 
graphing  patrols  of  tommygun- 
toting  militiamen.  That  got  me 
into  the  courthouse,  under  arrest. 
Then  up  spoke  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  informing  the  Hungarian  peo¬ 
ple  that  an  American  correspond¬ 
ent  was  being  barred. 

“Promptly  the  Hungarian  For¬ 
eign  Office  reversed  itself.  Officials 
declared  that  ‘red  tape’  had  kept 
me  out.  And  I  joined  Ed  Korry  of 
the  United  Press  in  the  courtroom. 
Together  we  struggled  to  report 
the  trial  against  Communist  cen¬ 
sorship.  Budapest  officials  would 
not  permit  us  to  use  Hungarian¬ 
speaking  Americans  as  interpret¬ 
ers,  only  government-approved 
Hungarians.  Those  Hungarians 
were  subject  to  Communist  re¬ 
prisal.  The  Hungarian  government 
asked  us  to  sign  a  resolution  at¬ 
testing  to  accuracy  of  translation 
and  lack  of  censorship.  Korry  and 
I  refused.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  pressman  describes  “the 
monotonous  parade  of  confessing 
defendants;  prosecution  by  lawers 
for  the  defense;  the  armed-camp 
atmosphere.”  Americans  accus¬ 
tomed  to  American  justice  have 
been  reluctant  to  believe  that 
courts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
could  lack  even  the  rudiments  of 
fairness. 

Mr.  Pressman’s  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  New  York  Times, 
and  for  lecture  audiences  back  in 
this  country  have,  one  hopes, 
convinced  thousands.  It  seems 
poetic  justice  that  such  enlighten¬ 
ment  should  have  come  because  a 
minor  Communist  official  mistook 
an  American  reporter’s  name  for 
his  occupation. 

But  then  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  was  not  bad  transla¬ 
tion  alone  that  brought  Gabriel 
Pressman’s  story  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s  mistrial  to  America. 
It  was  Gabe’s  reportorial  resource¬ 
fulness  after  bad  translation  had 
got  him  to  Budapest.  Bad  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  uncommon.  As  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  observ¬ 
ed.  “The  only  thing  that  does  not 
suffer  from  ‘translation’  is  a 
bishop.” 

Mr.  Pressman  also  tells  moving¬ 
ly  in  an  articulate  reporter’s  sim¬ 
ple,  vivid  language  of  digging  up 
a  woman’s  silver  tooth  from  a 
burial  ground  where  the  Nazi- 
gassed  bodies  of  five  million  human 
beings  had  been  buried — “swampy 
ground  that  to  this  day  in  bright 
summer  heat  sends  up  hissing 
bubbles.”  A  silver  tooth,  some 
human  bones.  Reporter  Pressman 
found — “a  lock  of  woman’s  hair 
and  a  baby’s  shoe.” 


Andrew  A.  Freeman,  now  a 
journalism  teacher  at  ^lumbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  a  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  editor,  covered  the  Far  East 
for  years.  In  this  book  he  tells 
graphically  of  a  “remote”  carnage 
by  riot  in  Calcutta.  Mr.  Freeman 
with  a  fine  eye  for  detail  takes  us 
to  the  scene  and  removes  the  in¬ 
accurate  adjective  remote.  Scores, 
hundreds,  thousands  are  killed  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  world.  It 
happens  today  and  is  forgotten  to¬ 
morrow. 

I  have  a  theory — a  lot  of  news¬ 
men  share  it — that  all  news  is 
local  when  good  reporters  make  it 
so.  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  the 
creeping  clutch  of  aggression,  the 
spreading  fear  of  loss  of  security, 
are  not  political  footballs  or  mere 
“foreign  news.”  News  of  them 
should  bring  them  to  Main  street 
or  Broadway;  should  make  count¬ 
less  thousands  mourn. 

Mr.  Freeman  in  “Off  the  Rec¬ 
ord.”  takes  us  to  a  Calcutta  riot 
where  slaughter  ran  into  many 
thousands  and  injured  tens  of 
thousands.  He  makes  us  see  and 
feel  what  happened — and  why  it 
happened  and  could  happen  there 
and  elsewhere  again.  Part  of  it  he 
describes  this  way: 

“On  my  way  back  to  the  jeep  I 
passed  the  body  of  a  man  with  his 
arms  around  a  5-year-old  girl.  My 
stomach  was  in  my  throat  and  I 
wanted  to  run.  But  I  went  back. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  was  ashamed  to  let  my 
companions  see  weakness  in  me  or 
whether  it  was  a  morbid  impulse. 
But  I  went  back.  The  man  wore 
a  silk  dhoti.” 

The  correspondent  had  previ¬ 
ously  described  coming  to  Calcutta 
on  the  plane  with  a  Hindu  wear¬ 
ing  a  silk  dhoti.  The  Hindu  too 
had  come  to  investigate  the  riot — 
to  see  if  his  family  was  safe. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  Metropolitan  editor,  writing 
generously  to  compliment  a  recent 
E&P  review,  asks  about  the  origin 
of  the  expression.  Fourth  Estate. 
“I  had  always  understood,"  he 
writes,  “that  Edmund  Burke  first 
applied  the  term  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  in  the  press  gallery  at  the 
British  House  of  Parliament.” 

Most  of  us  learned  it  that  way. 
In  1840,  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
fifth  lecture  on  “Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship”  credited  Burke  with 
having  said: 

“There  are  Three  Estates  in 
Parliament;  but  in  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery  yonder  sits  a  Fourth 
Estate  more  important  by  far  than 
they  all.” 

But  nowhere  in  Burke’s  work 
does  any  such  designation  of  the 
press  occur.  The  earliest  published 
use  that  I  have  read  appears  in 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Hallam’s 
“Conslitutional  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

There  you  will  find  Macaulay 
declaring;  “The  gallery  in  which 
the  reporters  sit  has  become  the 
Fourth  Estate  of  the  realm.” 

That  was  in  1828. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  CANADA  DRY 


Thirteen  years  ago  in  1939  Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale  was  making  large  inroads  into  New  England. 
At  that  time  it  enjoyed  54%  distribution  (ac¬ 
cording  to  survey*)  and  led  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  by  fifteen  percentage  points.  By  1950 
Canada  Dry  had  risen  to  while  the  other 
brands  lagged  far  behind. 

h'ollowing  a  formula  used  by  many  progressive 
companies  Canada  Dry  has  seen  fit  to  employ  a 
number  of  excellent  outside  salesmen — the  atten¬ 
tion-getting,  highly  readable  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  Steady  newspaper  advertising  has  aided 


this  company  in  growing  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  because  increased  customer  demand  facil¬ 
itated  the  entry  of  the  product  into  more  stores. 

Your  particular  sales  problem  may  or  may  not 
be  similar  to  Canada  Dry.  However,  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  cannot  but  help  to  in¬ 
crease  your  sales  in  this  lucrative  market.  Local 
newspapers  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  each 
New  England  community  and  so  well-received  in 
every  household  that  to  neglect  them  is  to  miss 
one  of  the  choicest  sales  opportunities  that  ever 
came  knocking  at  your  door. 


nf  “Retail  Distribtftion  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled  by 
.V«Tr  p.ttglaiid  Xewspapers  .4dz’rrtisin<i  Pureaii. 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE — kngor  Dally  Naw«  (M) 

VERMONT— tarra  Tlmat  (E).  laa- 
nlngton  lannar  (E),  lurlln^toa 
Fraa  frau  (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS— lottoa  Globa 
(MRE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M).  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprlsa  It  Umas  (B),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyanals 
(E).  Fall  Rl«nr  Herald  Na»s  (E). 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Garonar 
Naws  (Ef,  Haverhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuno  (MBE), 
Lynn  Item  (E).  Naw  Badtord 
Sunday  Standaro-TImas  (S),  Now 
Badfoid  Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
BarfcsMra  Eagle  (E),  Taantoa 
Gaiatta  (E),  Waltnam  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram 
and  Evening  Gaiatta  (MBE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastor 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
shira  Sunday  Naws  (M,EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (El, 
Provldanca  Birilatln  ^),  Provt- 
donca  Journal  (M),  Provldanca 
Journal  (S),  Woosui^at  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ansoalo  Soa- 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Poat-Talogram  (MBE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  Nows- 
Timas  (E).  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartfo^  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Marldan  Racord-Jour- 
nai  (MBE),  Now  Britain  Herald 
(E),  Naw  Havan  Raglstor  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Clay  (E),  Norwl^ 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MBE)  Tor- 
rington  Ragistar  (E),  Waterbary 
Rapubilean  B  Amarican  (MBE). 
Watarbury  Republican  (MBS). 
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Post-Election  Roundup 

continued  from  page  11 

AP  Log  Shows 
Adloi  Coverage 

Chicago  —  A  post  mortem  on 
the  election,  as  reported  in  the 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Log,  re¬ 
vealed  some  of  the  “grass  roots” 
coverage  that  AP  gave  to  Gov.  Ste¬ 
venson. 

Charles  Whalen.  Roger  Lane  and 
Larry  Kramp  of  AP's  Springfield 
bureau  were  knee  deep  in  politics 
all  during  t  h  e  campaign,  along 
with  AP  staffers  Don  Whitehead, 
Jack  Bell,  Pat  Morin  and  Marvin 
Arrowsmith. 

“On  election  night  we  had  a  di¬ 
rect  telephone  line  from  our  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  to  the  executive  man¬ 
sion  and  to  the  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  in  Springfield.”  writes  A1 
Orton,  chief  of  the  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau.  “When  it  appeared  there  was 
going  to  be  a  concession,  we  had 
a  play  by  play  account  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  leaving  the  mansion.  It  came 
from  a  staffer  on  the  balcony  of 
the  mansion.  Then  another  staffer 
followed  the  Stevenson  party  to 
headquarters.  There  two  staffers 
relayed  the  Stevenson  statement, 
color,  etc.” 

Two  former  AP  gal  staffers  also 
got  into  the  act  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Log  noted.  They  were 
Betty  Prosser,  who  had  resigned  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  devote  full  time 
to  being  a  housewife,  and  Milli- 
cent  Lane,  wife  of  Roger  Lane  of 
the  Springfield  bureau.  Mrs.  Pros¬ 
ser  lined  up  to  follow  Mrs.  Ernest 
Ives,  sister  of  Gov.  Stevenson.  She 
remained  with  Mrs.  Ives  until  she 
returned  to  Springfield  on  election 
day  when  Mrs.  Lane  took  over  the 
assignment  of  “birddogging”  Mrs. 
Ives. 

Hell's  Precincts 
Heard  From 

Orlando,  Fla _ The  Orlando 

Morning  Sentinel  on  Nov.  5  pro¬ 
claimed  in  red  ink  over  its  logo¬ 
type:  “Praise  God  from  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow;  We  Have  Won 
from  Hell  to  Breakfast  and  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.” 

Editors  Right 
In  33  States 

Members  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  each 
predicting  for  his  own  state,  fore¬ 
saw  a  sweep  for  Gen.  Eisenhower. 
They  were  right  in  33  states  of  45 
reporting,  wrong  in  9.  Three  states 
were  even. 

The  editors  gave  Eisenhower  26 
states.  The  general  won  25  of 
them — all  but  Louisiana.  Predic¬ 
tion  of  the  electoral  vote  was  346 
for  Eisenhower  to  161  for  Steven¬ 
son. 

Unanimous  forecasts  were  made 
in  27  states  and  in  24  of  them  the 
editors  were  right,  it  was  reported 


in  the  Bulletin  of  the  ASNE. 
Wrong  guesses:  Nevada.  Oklaho¬ 
ma  and  Rhode  Island,  all  given  to 
Stevenson,  but  in  two  of  these 
states  only  one  editor  expressed  an 
opinion. 

Press  Sold 
Great  Product 

Sea  Island,  Ga. — The  American 
press  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
election  of  Eisenhower,  according 
to  Charles  F.  McCahill  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Mr.  McCahill,  here  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  ANPA,  said: 

“When  the  merchandise  is  good 
the  press  can  sell  it.  I  think  the 
newspapers  exerted  great  influence 
in  this  election.  They  had  a  great 
product  to  sell.  They  presented  it 
factually  and  forcefully  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  people,  and  the  people  ac¬ 
cepted  it.” 

'Different'  Page  1 
Exhorts  Voters 

Florence,  S.  C. — A  Page  One 
“get  out  the  vote”  appeal  that  was 
“different”  was  the  contribution  of 
Publisher  J.  M.  O’Dowd  of  the 
Florence  Morning  News. 

Page  1  of  the  Morning  News  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  4  was  entire¬ 
ly  blank  with  the  exception  of  a 
square  of  type  in  the  center. 

In  this  square  the  publisher 
wrote  an  appeal  for  citizens  to 
vote. 

The  newspaper’s  regular  first 
page  material  was  carried  in  full 
on  Page  3  of  the  issue. 

'Game'  Pays 
Off  in  Iowa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa — With  a 
sample  of  112  persons  out  of  a 
possible  45.000,  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  came  within  6/10  of 
1%  of  correctly  forecasting  the 
presidential  vote  here. 

Ten  weeks  before  the  election. 
Managing  Editor  Harry  Mauck, 
Jr.,  and  City  Editor  Frank  M. 
Lane  selected  a  typical  block  of 
homes  in  each  of  the  city’s  six 
wards. 

A  reporter  was  assigned  to  each 
block.  To  launch  the  “game,”  re¬ 
porters  personally  visited  each 
home  and  explained  the  Nonpa¬ 
reil  wanted  to  check  them  each 
week  to  see  how  they  would  vote 
if  the  election  were  held  that  day. 

Names  of  residents  taking 
part  and  the  location  of  the  test 
blocks  were  not  publicly  revealed. 
After  the  interviews,  the  game  was 
carried  on  by  telephone  each 
Thursday  for  a  Sunday  story. 

Stories  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
the  poll  was  a  “game”;  made  no 
claim  at  being  scientific. 

The  final  story  showed  Council 
Bluffs  would  vote  57%  for  Eisen¬ 
hower;  43%  for  Stevenson. 

Out  of  a  total  of  20,038  votes 
cast  in  the  election,  56.^%  were 
for  Ike. 


Prophet  Not 
Without  Honor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  The  Po.st- 
Standard  carried  an  editorial  under 
head  of  “Predictions  and  Perform¬ 
ances”  and  under  a  cut  of  a  crow¬ 
ing  rooster  the  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  predictions,  including  this  one 
made  away  back  on  Nov.  9,  1951, 
by  Publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg: 

“Our  own  guess  is  that  General 
Eisenhower  will  accept  the  nomi¬ 
nation  and  be  elected.” 

The  paper  also  predicted  Eisen¬ 
hower  would  “win  by  the  greatest 
vote  ever  given  a  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  President.” 

O,  Say  Can 
You  See? 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The 
Greensboro  Daily  News  ran  a  page 
ad  in  its  get-out-the-vote  campaign 
under  heading  of  “Re-Birth  of  an 
American.” 

Copy,  which  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  and  commendation,  was 
written  by  Charles  E.  Gressle, 
manager  of  the  advertising  sales 
promotion  department,  and  de¬ 
scribed  his  inspired  feelings  when 
he  saw  the  flag  raised  over  a  fire 
station  early  one  morning,  dispel¬ 
ling  in  his  mind  the  name-calling 
of  the  political  campaign. 

13  Predictions 
Are  Correct 

Longview,  Texas  —  Carl  Estes, 
Longview  publisher  who  has  criss¬ 
crossed  the  nation  several  times 
this  year  helping  in  the  Eisenhower 
campaign  and  sizing  up  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  many  of  the  48 
states,  batted  One  Thousand  Per 
Cent  in  his  13  predictions  on  the 
election — and  he  did  not  allow 
himself  any  margin  of  error. 

In  his  Longview  Daily  News 
Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Estes  made 
the  following  predictions  on  the 
election: 

1.  Eisenhower  would  defeat 
Stevenson  handily. 

2.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Gregg  County. 

3.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Texas. 

4.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Virginia. 

5.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Maryland. 

6.  Eisenhower  would  carry  Illi¬ 
nois. 

7.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Pennsylvania. 

8.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Ohio. 

9.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
California. 

1 0.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
New  York. 

11.  Eisenhower  would  carry 
Michigan. 

12.  There  would  be  a  Republi¬ 
can  House. 

13.  The  Republicans  would  win 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  by 
one  seat. 

Returns  show  that  he  was  right 
in  every  single  prediction  he  had 
published  in  his  paper, 
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Bitter  Democrat 
Is  Advertiser 

Owensboro,  Ky.  —  The  Owens¬ 
boro  Messenger-Inquirer  Nov.  5 
ran  this  paid  advertisement  from  a 
bitter  Democrat: 

“As  of  this  date,  I,  the  under¬ 
signed,  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
refrigerator  repair  business.  Rea¬ 
son  —  Republican  Administration 
has  taken  over  the  reins  of  the 
country,  so  I  will  have  to  repair  to 
the  farm  and  grow  ’taters  behind 
the  barn  and  sweat  it  out  for  four 
more  years  as  I  did  in  the  last  Re¬ 
publican  .Administration. 

“Thanks.” 

News  Services 
Charged  With  Slanting 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — The  major 
news  services  “did  not  do  a  really 
objective  job”  in  covering  the  pres¬ 
idential  election  campaign,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  a  daily  using 
all  of  the  major  services,  charged 
in  an  editorial  Nov.  7. 

The  newspaper  cited  two  specific 
examples  of  “slanting”  by  the  wire 
services,  and  said  the  slanted  sto¬ 
ries  favored  the  Democrats. 

First,  it  said,  was  “the  bad,  late 
and  biased  news  reports  of  Sen. 
McCarthy’s  televised  and  broadcast 
speech  from  Chicago. 

“The  other  example  was  the 
news  services’  h  a  n  d  1  i  n  g  of  the 
story  dealing  with  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  removal  from  the  top  secret 
category  of  the  document  earlier 
used  by  Sen.  Morse  while  it  was 
still  classified  material.” 

The  editorial  cleared  wire  serv¬ 
ice  officials  and  then  declared:  “But 
either  the  reporters  or  those  on  the 
desks  of  the  news  services  did 
slant  the  news.  And  that  slanting 
was  done  in  favor  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  and  party.” 

“Slanting  of  the  news  by  report¬ 
ers  is  as  objectionable  as  the  now- 
cutmoded  system  of  slanting  of 
news  on  orders  of  publishers,”  the 
editorial  said. 

The  Patriot  had  endorsed  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  election.  During  the 
campaign  it  staffed  whistle-stop 
tours  of  Ike,  Nixon,  Stevenson  and 
Truman  through  the  state.  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  is  Edwin  F. 
Russell,  state  chairman  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  for  Eisenhower- 
Nixon. 

It's  Dee, 

It  Says  Here 

Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 
News,  for  its  Home  Final  edition 
Nov.  5  used  as  its  front  page  a 
montage  of  40  pictures  of  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Superimposed  on  the  pix 
in  red  ink  and  huge  type  were  the 
words: 

IT’S  IKE 

Two  inside  “front  pages”  gave 
the  news  of  national  and  local 
election  results. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Want  the  power  of  a  52-time  schedule 
at  the  price  of  a  one-time  insertion? 


an  Invaluable  Al)J('X('T  to  your  REGl  LAH  advertising  schedule. 


Editor  &  Publishkk’s  1958  International  Year  Book 
will  he  off  the  presses  about  February  1.  Within  a  week 
or  two  following  publieation,  newspajx'r  executives  in  all 
departments  will  begin  a  ritual  known  as  “dog-earing 
the  Year  Book." 

This  ritual  continues  from  early  February  until — well, 
early  February  of  the  following  year.  By  that  time,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  whether  E  &  P’s  Year  Book  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  book  or  two  steps  removed  from  a 
box  of  confetti. 

What  we’re  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  if  you  advertise 
newspaper  equipment,  supplies,  features,  services,  etc., 
you’re  getting  a  lot  for  your  money  by  ap{x*aring  in  the 
Year  Book.  It  is  constantly  consulted  by  newspaper 
executives — from  publisher  to  press-room  suiierintendent. 

Oh,  yes,  about  the  price  of  this  one-time  insertion  that 
works  like  a  5€-time  schedule: 

Regular  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — page, 
$415.00;  half-page,  $235.00;  -  quarter-page,  $130.00; 
eighth-page,  $85.00;  sixteenth-page,  $50.00. 

Forms  clo.se  Januarv  5.  Reserv^e  vour  space  now! 


Editor  &  Publisher 
1953  International  Year  Book 
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Post-Election  Roundup 
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Publisher  Loses 
Editorial  Salad 


Visalia,  Calif.  —  When  the 
county  Democratic  chairman  pro¬ 
tested  statements  in  Visalia  Times- 
Delta  editorials  supporting  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Robert  M.  Speidel  replied 
he  would  eat  the  editorials  if  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson  won.  The  offer  was 
conditioned  on  the  pledge  that  the 
Democrat  would  eat  them  if  “Ike” 
were  elected. 

When  the  editorials  were  served 
up  as  a  salad  at  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  here,  the  publisher  was 
long  faced.  He  didn’t  mind  losing, 
Mr.  Speidel  explained.  He  just 
thought  the  editorials  were  so  good 
that  he  hated  to  pass  the  dish  over 
to  his  election  opponent. 


260  Columns 
Letters-to-Ed 


Richmond,  Va. — Editors  of  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch  put 
aside  their  measuring  sticks,  did 
some  hasty  addition  and  made  this 
cautious  observation: 

The  Times-Dispatch  may  have 
devoted  more  space  to  letters-to- 
the-editor,  during  the  pre-election 
campaign,  than  any  paper  in  the 
nation. 

Overton  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Voice  of  the  People  (letters)  sec¬ 
tion,  readily  admitted  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  own  file  of  exchange 
papers  on  which  to  base  the  claim. 
But  these  are  the  facts: 

During  the  period  from  August 
1  to  election  day,  the  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  carried  260  full  columns, 
containing  approximately  750  let¬ 
ters. 

In  the  three-week  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  election,  the  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  carried  97  columns — more 
than  300  letters. 

The  paper  had  to  leave  out  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  on  many  occas- 
sions  in  order  to  publish  the  bulk 
of  letters.  There  was  little  or  no 
complaint  from  readers. 

Mr.  Jones  said  his  recollection  is 
that  the  letters  favored  Eisenhower 
about  3-2. 

Richmond’s  other  daily  newspa¬ 
per — the  News  Leader — was  also 
the  source  of  interesting  election 
facts. 

Editor  Jack  Kilpatrick  said  that 
the  letters  margin  and  the  voting 
margin  for  Eisenhower  were  re¬ 
markably  similar. 

He  reported  that  63%  of  the 
letters  to  the  News  Leader  were 
favorable  to  Eisenhower,  37%  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Stevenson. 


campaign.  Eighty-five  were  for 
Eisenhower,  50  for  Stevenson. 

The  News  Leader  observed  edi¬ 
torially:  “The  political  pollsters 
emerged  badly  scarred  and  shaken 
when  Mr.  Truman  defeated  Mr. 
Dewey,  and  they  have  come  out  of 
the  1952  election  in  little  better 
shape.  Made  skittish  after  their 
bloopers  of  1948,  the  pollsters  this 
year  were  so  careful  as  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  worthless  as  indicators  of 
opinion.” 


Rival  Press 
Groups  Buy  Ads 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  —  Employes 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
squared  off  into  rival  presidential 
campaign  blocs  and  paid  for  half 
page  advertisements  on  Nov.  2  de¬ 
scribing  their  divergent  views. 

The  moves  were  spontaneous, 
the  ads  brought  the  regular  politi¬ 
cal  rate,  and  all  departments  were 
represented  in  each  ad,  Dan  Bow- 
erman,  general  manager,  reports. 

The  Press  Democrat  supported 
a  Republican  for  the  presidency 
for  the  first  time  in  98  years.  Con¬ 
tinuing  its  custom  of  printing  every 
non-libelous  letter  received,  the 
“Let  the  Public  Speak”  column 
overflowed  repeatedly.  The  Nov. 
2  edition  letters  totalled  18  Vi  col¬ 
umns  despite  a  limit  of  300-words 
on  each  letter. 


Voter  Sentiment 
Shifted  by  Papers 

Salt  Lake  City — Utah  welfare 
officials  gave  full  credit  to  news¬ 
papers  for  a  30  per  cent  shift  in 
voter  sentiment  on  the  question  of 
repeal  of  the  state’s  welfare  recov¬ 
ery  act. 

The  law  had  been  under  heavy 
attack  in  the  public  forum  columns 
of  the  newspapers  for  five  years 
by  a  citizens’  pension  organization. 

An  independent  poll  in  Septem¬ 
ber  showed  that  61  per  cent  of  the 
voters  favored  repeal.  Shortly 
after  the  start  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
planatory  articles  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News- 
Telegram — and  an  editorial  stand 
against  repeal — the  percentage  fa¬ 
voring  repeal  dropped  to  50.5. 

The  repeal  was  defeated,  96,400 
For,  142,700  Against. 


any  reader  submitted  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  list,  Mr.  Miller  would 
plunge  into  Lake  Erie,  fully 
clothed. 

Heading  the  prediction  list  was 
Adlai  Stevenson  as  President,  and 
that  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of 
the  predictions.  Six  were  wrong 
and  another  Journal  employe.  Re¬ 
porter  Connie  Laird,  missed  only 
two. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  the  dip  in 
the  near-freezing  temperatures,  Mr. 
Miller  and  Reporter  Robert  Siegel 
dreamed  up  a  sea  monster  and 
printed  the  story  in  the  Journal. 
The  presence  of  the  sea  monster 
made  the  chilly  swim  too  danger¬ 
ous,  Mr.  Miller  claimed. 


Lake  Plunge 
Pays  Election  Bet 
Lorain,  O. — It’s  seldom  that  the 
loser  of  an  election  bet  winds  up 
with  public  sympathy  fully  behind 
him,  but  such  was  the  case  when 
Don  Miller,  news  editor  of  the 
Lorain  Journal,  was  forced  to 
plunge  into  the  icy  waters  of  Lake 
Erie. 


Rallying  to  his  aid  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Polish  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Club,  whose  attorney  draft¬ 
ed  a  restraining  order,  declaring  a 
plunge  into  the  lake  would  do 
“irreparable  damage  to  said  Don 
Miller”  and  that  the  fish  in  the 
lake  would  also  suffer. 

Municipal  Judge  LeRoy  Kelly 
signed  a  journal  entry  granting  the 
injunction,  and  Court  Bailiff  Wil¬ 
liam  Azinger  served  the  injunction 
on  Editor  Hartley. 

Despite  the  court  injunction,  Mr. 
Miller’s  early  winter  swim  went  off 
on  schedule  as  several  score  per¬ 
sons  lined  the  lake  shore  and  the 


pier. 


Nominees'  Views 
Debated  in  Press 


the  editors.  “Our  decision  was 
based  on  the  concession  of  New 
York  and  Illinois  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  plus  defection  of  Virginia 
from  the  Solid  South  and  scattered 
reports  from  other  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  We  were  at  least  two  hours 
ahead  of  any  paper  in  Italy  in 
claiming  Eisenhower’s  election.” 


Perry  Proposes 
Voter  Dividends 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Perry  group  of  30  newspapers, 
proposes  in  a  new  book  entitled 
“National  Dividend  For  Every  Vot¬ 
er”: 

1.  That  no  income  tax  in  excess 
of  50%  of  net  income  shall  be  lev¬ 
ied  by  Congress  on  the  income  of 
any  corporation.  There  would  be 
no  further  tax  on  invested  capital. 

2.  The  funds  raised  by  corporate 
income  tax  shall  then  be  distrib¬ 
uted  equally  to  each  voter  on  an 
annual  basis. 

3.  No  voter  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  this  dividend  unless  he  or 
she  shall  have  voted  in  a  national 
election. 

Mr.  Perry  believes  the  plan 
could  be  brought  about  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


The  “historic”  dive  was  given  a 
front  page  play  with  a  4-column 
spread  of  pictures  plus  a  story  in 
which  the  victim  interviewed  him¬ 
self. 

Said  Mr.  Miller:  “Br-r-r!” 

After  the  chilly  swim  had  been 
completed,  Mr.  Miller  learned  the 
list  of  predictions  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Laird  had  been  compiled  two 
days  after  the  election! 


Lafayette,  Calif.  —  Congres¬ 
sional  and  State  Assembly  nomi¬ 
nees  debated  their  views  in  issues 
of  the  Walnut  Creek  Sun,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Sun  and  Orinda  Sun  again  this 
year.  They  also  debated  them  in 
person  in  an  open  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sun  papers  and  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  1,000. 

Feature  of  the  newspaper  pres¬ 
entation  was  the  publication  of  the 
Congressional  candidates’  views  on 
12  questions  submitted  by  the  pa¬ 
pers.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  asking  pertinent  questions 
and  publishing  answers  during  elec- 
t  i  o  n  campaigns,  Herman  Silver- 
man,  publisher,  said. 


Heindel  Is  Honored 
At  Madison  Dinner 

Madison,  Wis. — L.  E.  Heindel, 
advertising  director  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  honored 
at  a  recent  dinner  given  by  23 
civic  and  business  leaders. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and 
George  R.  Stephenson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  both 
spoke  of  his  25  years  of  service  to 
the  Madison  newspapers  and  his 
many  contributions  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  as  a  whole. 

Others  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Hein¬ 
del  for  his  identification  with 
civic  projects. 

Mr.  Heindel  was  presented  with 
an  engraved  desk  pen  set  by  the 
group. 


Rome  Daily  Gets 
Early  News 


Loveless  to  Report 
On  Mat  Shrinkage 

A  discussion  of  mat  shrinkage 
as  it  affects  advertising  copy,  both 
black  and  white  and  ROP  color, 
has  been  added  to  the  Advertising 
Panel  program  scheduled  for  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov.  21.  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  .Association  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

Ellis  Loveless,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  assigned  to 
conduct  this  portion  of  the  panel. 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  8.  page  12). 


And  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia  (from  which 
the  majority  of  News  Leader  let¬ 
ters  came),  the  Eisenhower  votes 
cast  amounted  to  61%  of  all  those 
cast. 

The  News  Leader,  from  Sept.  1 
to  Nov.  3,  carried  228  letters  in 
its  “Forum”  section.  Of  those,  135 
had  to  do  with  the  presidential 
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Involved  in  the  mixed-up  affair 
were  a  restraining  petition,  court 
injunction,  a  list  of  election  predic¬ 
tions,  a  sea  monster,  and  a  frame- 
up. 

Mr.  Miller  utilized  a  staff-written 
column.  Journal  Entry,  to  air  a 
pre-election  list  of  pr^ictions. 

Editor  Malcolm  Hartley  slyly 
added  a  footnote  stating  that  if 


Rome — The  Rome  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican  brought  the  election  news  very 
early  to  Americans  in  Italy. 

“We  locked  up  our  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  election  special  at  6:30  a.  m. 
Rome  time  (12:30  a.  m.  New 
York  time),  claiming  that  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  been  elected  under  a 
180-point  head  ‘Eisenhower  Land¬ 
slide,’  ”  explained  Ed  Hill,  one  of 


75th  Anniversary 

Lynn,  Mass. — ^The  Lynn  Daily 
Evening  Item  published  a  96-page 
issue  on  Oct.  31,  largest  in  its 
history,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
75th  anniversary  observance.  The 
editions  of  that  day  included  a 
24-page  news  section,  and  a  72- 
page  souvenir  supplement. 
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Lovejoy  Martyrdom 
Related  to  Press  Today 

In  Maine  and  Illinois  this  past  week  the  martyrdom  of  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  in  the  cause  of  press  freedom  over  a  century  ago  was 
measured  against  the  responsibilities  and  performance  of  the  present 
day  newspapers.  Lovejoy,  a  crusader  for  abolition  of  slavery,  was 
shot  to  death  Nov.  7,  1837  while  defending  his  printing  plant  from 
mobs  at  Alton,  III. 


Stevenson  Dedicates 
SDX  Tablet  at  Alton 

Alton,  Ill. — ^The  came  of  truth 
is  served  fully  only  by  those  who 
couple  a  sense  of  duty  with  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  free 
speech.  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
of  Illinois  said  here  .Nov.  9  in 
dedicating  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy. 

Speaking  before  1,000  specta¬ 
tors  and  over  three  national  radio 
networks,  the  defeated  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  said  Love¬ 
joy  served  a  greater  came  than 
slavery  abolition. 

Stresses  Lovejoy’s  Statement 

“This  greater  cause  was  the 
right — and  the  duty —  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  speak  out  for  the  truth,” 
said  Gov.  Stevenson.  “I  make 
reference  to  duty  advisedly  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  way  Lovejoy 
thought  of  it.” 

“To  his  fellow  citizens  of  Alton 
in  meeting  assembled  to  protest 
turmoil  provoked  by  his  out¬ 
spokenness,”  said  the  Governor, 
“he  said  something  like  this: 

“  T  am  impelled  to  the  course 
I  have  taken  because  I  fear  God. 
As  I  shall  answer  to  my  God  in 
the  great  day,  I  dare  not  abandon 
my  sentiments  or  cease  in  all 
proper  ways  to  propagate  them.  I 
can  die  at  my  post  but  I  cannot 
desert  it.’  ” 

Cites  Words  of  Duty 

Gov.  Stevenson  continued:  “And 
in  these  days  of  clamorous  and 
jostling  assertion  of  rights  and 
privileges,  it  is  sobering  to  be  re¬ 
minded  by  these  words  of  duties 
as  well  as  rights.  Lovejoy  saw  the 
problem  in  terms  of  what  he  felt 
obliged  to  say,  not  merely  of  what 
he  might  be  entitled  to  say.  The 
distinction  is  an  important  one; 
and  only  those  who  observe  the 
one  as  well  as  claim  the  other 
serve  fully  the  cause  of  truth.” 

Gov.  Stevenson  said  the  people 
can  have  confidence  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  truth  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  their  fellow  men  will 
seek  it  out  and  follow  it  “if  only 
they  can  hear  and  speak  and  sift 
the  true  and  false  in  untrammeled 
peace.”  He  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  in  honoring  the  memory  of 
Lovejoy — a  man  who  “went  all 
the  way”  for  what  he  believed — 
“we  are  also  dedicating  a  stone 
to  mark  the  grave  of  a  heresy." 

“Man  may  bum  his  brother  at 
the  stake  but  he  cannot  reduce 
truth  to  ashes,”  he  asserted.  “He 
may  murder  his  fellow  man  with 
»  shot  in  the  back,  but  he  does 


not  murder  justice;  he  may  even 
slay  armies  of  men,  but  as  it  is 
written  ‘truth  beareth  off  the  vic¬ 
tory.’  ” 

Barry  Bingham,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  editor, 
defended  the  right  of  owners  to 
express  their  convictions  on  the 
editorial  page.  (See  also  page  9.) 

SDX  National  President  Charles 
C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  presided  at  the 
dedicatory  exercises.  Paul  Cousley, 
Alton  Telegraph  assistant  general 
manager,  headed  the  local  com¬ 
mittee. 

Pope  Hits  at  'Classified' 
Secrets  in  Colby  Address 

Waterville,  Me.  —  Newsmen 
must  fight  to  prevent  freedom  of 
the  press  from  becoming  nothing 
but  “a  mockery,”  James  S.  Pope, 
executive  editor  of  the  Louisville, 
(Ky.)  Times  and  Courier  Journal, 
said  here  Nov.  6  as  he  was  made 
the  first  Lovejoy  Fellow  by  Colby 
College,  the  press  martyr’s  alma 
mater. 

Colby  saluted  Mr.  Pope  as  a 
“newspaperman  with  the  zeal  of  a 
prophet  and  the  courage  of  a  re¬ 
former,”  in  the  citation  accom¬ 
panying  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  awarded  him. 

“In  your  campaign  for  freedom 
of  speech,  that  essential  property 
of  Democratic  experience  you 
have  helped  keep  Lovejoy’s  spirit 
alive,”  it  continued. 

Mr.  Pope  is  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  chairman  of  its  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee. 

Attending  the  special  convoca¬ 
tion  were  newspapermen  from  all 
over  Maine,  as  well  as  nine  Nie- 
man  Fellows  and  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University. 

Time  to  Declassify 

Mr.  Pope  called  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  release  to  the  public  those 
documents  whose  value  to  the 
enemy  had  long  since  been  ren¬ 
dered  negligible.  Typical  of  these, 
he  said,  was  the  document  re¬ 
leased  by  President  Truman  dur¬ 
ing  the  waning  days  of  the  election 
campaign  regarding  the  military 
estimate  of  Korea. 

“Did  President  Truman  for  poli¬ 
tical  reasons  put  the  security  of 
the  nation  in  jeopardy?  We  can¬ 
not  think  so.  We  must  assume  that 
he  declassified  a  document  because 
it  no  longer  contained  any  mili¬ 
tary  dangers,”  Mr.  Pope  declared. 

Mr.  Pope  laid  much  of  the 
blame  for  current  news  suppres¬ 
sion  on  all  governmental  levels  at 


the  doors  of  both  the  public  and 
the  newspapers.  Their  apathy  was 
to  blame,  he  said. 

“Naturally,”  Mr.  Pope  contin¬ 
ued,  “no  sensible  American  wants 
access  to  information  kept  secret 
to  protect  our  nation  from  its 
enemies.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
revealed  a  profound  misunder¬ 
standing  of  our  committee’s  work 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  questioned  whether  free¬ 
dom  of  information  might  not 
jeopardize  security.  The  press 
proved  its  capacity  to  safeguard 
national  security  by  rffectively 
operating  a  completely  voluntary 
censorship  in  World  War  11. 

“But  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  military  dii^omatic  intelligence 
should  be  kept  secret.  Many 
thou^tful  Americans — including 
Senator  Benton  and  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton — ^have  pointed  to  dangerous 
abuses  of  the  privilege  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  which  simply  means  the 
nower  to  suppress  government  in¬ 
formation.  These  abuses  exist  on 
an  absurd  scale  even  in  the  offices 
which  classify  constantly  and 
should  be  able  to  draw  a  reason¬ 
able  line — the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense. 

A  Sluggish  Process 

“There  probably  are  thousands 
of  documents  in  the  files  of  those 
departments  containing  informa¬ 
tion  the  public  needs,  and  which 
have  lost  any  security  value. 

“If  there  are  documents  with 
the  sacred  ‘top  secret’  legend  on 
them  which  have  lost  their  poten¬ 
cy,  how  many  uncounted  name¬ 
less  papers  are  there  in  the  three 
lower  classifications  which  are 
sealed  away  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  no  reason 
except  that  perhaps  they  have  no 
political  value? 

“The  truth  is  that  classification 
is  a  vast  continuous  movement  of 
suppression,  and  declassification  is 
a  sluggish,  or  indeed  almost  a 
non-existent,  process. 

“How  can  our  people  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  judge  the  prudence  and 
necessity  of  military  measures,  or 
indeed  be  expected  to  understand 
their  own  unfolding  history  when 
the  bulk  of  its  documentation  is 
buried  in  the  deep-freeze  of  of¬ 
ficial  inscrutability?” 

Mr.  Pope  added,  “In  our  files 
are  records  of  an  appalling  number 
of  instances  where  official  bodies, 
exercising  great  power  or  controll¬ 
ing  huge  sums  of  money,  said  to 
the  public,  ‘you  shall  not  know.’ 

“It  is  the  newspaper’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  sift  the  information  and 
decide  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  passed  along.” 

■ 

$100  Scale  in  Memphis 

Memphis — A  $100  weekly  min¬ 
imum  in  the  lixth  year  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  “journalists”  and 
advertising  salesmen  in  the  new 
contract  between  the  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  local  newspapers. 
The  former  classification  includes 
all  employes  who  contribute  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  editorial  content. 
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PR  Advertising 

continued  from  page  14 


paper  is  the  ideal  medium  for 
public  relations  advertising  be¬ 
cause  it  permits  quick  placement 
of  messages  dealing  with  fast¬ 
breaking  developments,  provides 
broad  or  selective  geographical 
coverage,  whichever  is  d«ired, 
and  offers  the  message  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  urgency  that  gives  it 
additional  impact." 

But  he  adds  that,  while  news¬ 
papers  are  the  nrost  responsive 
m^ium  for  telling  the  story  of 
business,  it  should  be  told  where- 
ever  and  whenever  possible,  not 
forgetting  the  other  media. 

John  W.  Hill,  president  of  Hill 
&  Knowlton,  feels  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  political  climate  but  that  there 
is  not  necessarily  more  public  re¬ 
lations  work  being  done  in  view 
of  it.  He  says,  however,  he  should 
think  business  would  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  its  story  fully. 
Newspapers,  he  feels,  should  be 
used  in  any  such  effort  and  that 
companies  should  take  pains  to 
explain  economics  to  their  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  public  through 
them. 

The  senior  partner  of  Pendray 
&  Company,  G.  Edward  Pendray, 
says  he  doubts  the  attitude  of 
clients  will  change.  The  job,  he 
believes,  is  to  keep  the  customers 
informed  just  as  it  has  always 
been.  The  problems  are  the  same, 
he  thinks,  and  will  be  the  same 
regardless  of  the  administration; 
“Just  because  there  is  a  change 
in  the  administration  does  not 
mean  a  change  in  the  people.” 

Perhaps  a  good  summation  of 
the  general  situation  can  be  found 
in  the  quotation  from  James  P. 
Selvage,  senior  partner  of  Selvage, 
Lee  &  Chase. 

“Election  returns  should  have 
no  general  effect  upon  public  re¬ 
lations  as  an  expanding  business. 

“1  cannot  believe  that  a  cor¬ 
porate  management  which  has  not 
realized  during  the  last  20  years 
the  necessities  of  an  informed  pub¬ 
lic  will  suddenly  modernize  its 
thinking  as  a  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  become  public  relations- 
con  scions. 

“Neither  can  I  believe  that  there 
are  more  than  a  scattered  few  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  will  take  the  view¬ 
point.  now  that  we  are  rid  of  anti¬ 
business  elements  of  the  New  Deal 
and  Fair  Deal,  that  they  can  wash 
their  hands  of  public  opinion  and 
go  back  to  their  pre-1932  knitting. 

“The  people  have  removed  from 
Washington  the  hard  core  of  anti- 
capitalistic  elements  which  have 
operated  within  government  and 
with  tax  paid  propaganda  as  Fa¬ 
bian  Socialists.  Instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  effects  of  the  change 
on  their  business,  public  relations 
men  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  more  favor^le  thought 
climate  and  to  lead  management 
iT»*o  new  avenues  of  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  public." 
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ly  with  publication.  In  some  cases  examples  there  might  be. 

Ors  the  newspaper  will  buy  all  pub-  Mr.  Wiggins  further  asserted  a 

rnntinu^.i  irn,»  nnop  8  Hcation  rights  from  the  photogra-  sound  alternative  program  should 

_  ^  ^  pher  and  the  AP  then  must  deal  be  suggested  to  preserve  military 

,  .  .  ,  with  the  newspaper.  In  other  security  without  sacrificing  our 

j  .  poups  3  newspaper  will  only  buy  freedom  at  home.  As  long  as  this 

devr^d  to  membership  picture  for  local  publication  order  is  in  effect,  he  said,  we  will 
^th  Harwell  said,  directly  with  have  secrecy  in  government. 

(JJi^m-ra'tior  thTn  photographer  for  publication  citing  the  withholding  of  pay- 
ud^erH^^  t^manv  elsewW.  One  member  roll  data  by  the  Public  Housing 

r  He  ureed  that  everv  newspaper  could  Administration,  he  labelled  this  as 

ke  someone-  recnnn-sihle  ***  competitive  advantage  an  “extremely  dangerous  author- 

ct^^Son  aS  hen  copyrighting  the  picture.  Uy  and  no  tyranny  could  be  more 

coooeration  of  mana<».  Robert  Schaub  of  the  Decatur  absolute  than  that  the  people  can- 
citv  editors  and  nho  Herald  described  the  limita-  not  discover  who  is  on  the  public 

on  member  na^rs  Fairchild  Scan-a-  payroll.”  He  urged  APME  to 

first  time  this  commit-  producing  a  cut  the  continue  its  fight  to  re-establish 

citations  to  nte.bets  r  ILSonl 

t‘’to^he'’LXm  (Mich.)  fon^’’\iaSv  orth^m^coL'^^"^^^  He  reported  on  the  prog^ss 

There 

opportunity  for  '  ^i'W'  ■ 

widths  of  Y  ^  Jt  A  i  / J  , 


me  Aticmgan  prison  rioi.  me  /xr 
^rviced  64  pictures  m  five  days, 
half  of  which  were  supplied  by 

the  newspaper.  .  ,  2,  4  or  6  inches.  Mr.  Resch  said 

Citation  for  the  niost  sustained  . 

coopera  ion  during  th^c  year  went  ^ 

to  the  Los  Angeles  Tones  Scan-a-graver  units. 

Other  newspapers  cited,  most  problems  has 

^  which  gave  the  pictures  to  AP  ^een  licked  in  local  servicing  bu- 
l^fore  they  could  publish  them 

themselves,  were:  San  Francisco  newspaper  column  widths  are 

Chronicle  for  its  P'cUires  of  the  standard,  he  said. 

streamliner  caugM  in  the  blizzard;  suggested  that  the 

Jamestoun  (N.  )■)  Pof  Journal  ^ 

for  Its  pictures  of  the  plane  crash  ^ 

at  Little  Falls  last  Winter;  Seattle  ij 

Tones  for  a  human  interest  pic-  suggested  a  conference  with 

mre  of  a  blind  woman  kneeling  interested  members  on  this. 

beside  her  dog  which  had  been 

killed;  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal  Report  on  Supprevsion 

for  pictures  taken  during  the  bliz-  L  Russell  Wiggins.  Washington 
zard  last  winter:  Providence  Jour-  Post,  delivered  a  report  on  Free- 
nal-Bidletin  for  coverage  of  the  dom  of  Information  stating  that 
recent  bank  robbery  and  gun  fight;  the  right  to  know  is  being  chal- 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Telegram  lenged  today  to  a  degree  never 
for  pictures  of  Florence  Chad-  before  seen  in  150  years.  He  said 
wick’s  Catalina  Channel  swim.  there  is  “a  contagion  of  secrecy 

Mr.  Harwell  also  stressed  the  that  has  affected  all  levels  of  gov- 
cooperation  of  many  newspapers  ernment.” 

in  supplying  excellent  pictures  to  What  the  APME  said  a  year 
.\P  obtained  from  free  lancers  ago  in  condemning  President  Tru- 
and  amateurs  and  called  attention  man’s  executive  order,  giving  gov- 
to  the  usually  good  supply  from  ernment  bureaus  the  right  to  clas- 
this  source.  sify  information,  is  still  true,  Mr. 

In  response.  F.  A.  Resch, 
general  newsphoto  editor,  stated 
the  idea  of  membership  participa¬ 
tion  is  a  two-way  street  which  president, 
cannot 

good  liaison  is  maintained  be¬ 
tween  bureaus  and  members, 
said  AP  is  striving  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Resch  also  called  attention 
to  the  “Mufax”  machine  being 
exhibited  outside 
room  which  is  a  monitoring  de¬ 
vice  for  Wirephoto  pictures.  De¬ 
veloped  in  England,  Mr.  Resch 
said  it  enables  the  editor  to  see 
the  picture  unfold  inch  by  inch  in 
order  to  determine  in 
how  much  if  any  space  will  be 
devoted  to  it. 

Pictures  from  Free  Lance 

In  the  question  period, 

Day  of  Louisville  asked  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  bound  to  supply  to  AP, 
simultaneously  with  publication,  been  withheld, 
good  pictures  it  has  bought  from 
an  amateur  or  freelance, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
.MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  New  A'orl< _ 

Appraisers  —  Liquidators 
PRINTCRAI'T  REPRESKNT.ATI\T..S 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Loans — Financiiig 

LOANS  on  machinery,  Heal  Kstate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quirk  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ ' 

■AA’WE  ARE  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 
B'OR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
OWN  A  NEWSPAPl'lB 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

39Q7  Orange. _ Riverside.  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Oo-lorado 


AP  Wiggins  said. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  Herbert  Corn,  APME 
.  ■  ■  ,  stated  this  association 

function  properly  unless  should  be  the  first  to  urge  the 
new  administration  in  Washington 
He  to  rescind  this  order. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  that  if  the 
order  is  continued  some  safe- 
-  guards  should  be  provided — some 
the  mating  outside  agency  should  maintain  a 
(:ontinuous  and  concurrent  review 
to  see  that  classified  material  is  in 
fact  important  to  national  secur¬ 
ity  and  is  not  being  withheld  for 
other  reasons.  No  government 
advance  agency  should  have  this  power  to 
classify  information  completely 
unchallenged,  he  said. 

Some  defenders  of  the  Presi- 
John  dent’s  order  assert  that  nothing 
has  been  hidden  from  the  public 
and  ask  examples  of  what  has 
Mr.  Wiggins  said 

.y®.  know  what  h^  been  Av-enue.-  Broikfy^r  N.  Y. 

Mr.  hidden  from  us.  He  cited  the  - 

Resch  staled  that  many  papers  do  FTC  report  on  oil  cartels,  as  one, 
supply  such  pictures  simultaneous-  and  questioned  how  many  other 


Publications  for  Sale 


ONE  OP  THE  BEST 

SMALL  DAILIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Priced  at  $140,000  caih.  Net  last  year 
$36,000,  or  10%  on  $360,000.  Unop¬ 
posed  in  county  seat  of  6,000;  area 
25,000.  Circulation  3,200  paid.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  $9.30. 

MAT  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Binghamton,  New  York 


ROCKY  MOU.NTAIN  SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Gross  about  $50,000.  Good  shop.  No 
competition.  $25,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  k  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 

Los  Angeles  29,  California.  _ 

SMALL  MIDWEST  CHAIN  old  Mt^ 
lished  newspapers.  Average  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  over  9,000.  Gross  over  $100,* 
000.  Excellent  modern  equipment. 
Expanding  job  department.  Fine  staff. 
$50,000  down.  Box  4424,  Editor  h 

Publisher. _ 

WELL  EQUIPPED  County  Seat  Daily 
with  job  shop.  Located  in  fast  gro’r- 
ing,  progressive  southern  community. 
Present  owners  negotiating  for  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  property.  Write  to 
Box  4535,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
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Publications  for  Sale 


ILLNKSS  forces  sale:  Pacific  North¬ 
west  big  town  shopper;  unopposed, 
ready  to  go  paid.  $32,000  gross  last 
12  months;  25%  net,  prosperous  fu¬ 
ture  for  husband-wife  team  or  com- 
bnation  man.  No  Plant.  Kasy  Terms. 
Make  Offer.  Box  4505,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

$5,000  DOWN  WILL  BUY  CITY 
weekly  and  shopper  now  grossing 
$32,000  (eastern  Missouri).  Total 
price  only  $20,000,  balance  easy 
.psi-nients  at  4)4%  interest.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

SOUTHERN  CALilPORNIA  weekly, 
fast-growing  area.  1952  gross  will  be 
$76,500,  double  1949.  Modern  plant, 
low  rent.  $60,000,  $20,000  down. 

Joseph  Snyder,  3570  Frances,  Venice, 
California. _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSP.VPER  and  job 
plant  in  Southeast  Pennsylvania.  Com¬ 
pletely  staffed — except  manager — ^Rent 
$50  month  —  $52,000  volume  —  price 
$52,500 — all  or  largely  cash.  Leaving 
State.  Box  4517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted _ 

DAILY'  P.VPEll  in  Middle  YVest  gross¬ 
ing  $150,000  or  more.  Cash  available. 
Confidential. 

May  Bros.,  Newsi)aper  Brokers 
Binghamton,  New  Y'ork 

SUBSTANTIAL  DAILY  in  town  15,- 
000  to  25,000  with  gross  of  $300,000 
to  $400,000.  Any  area.  Cash.  Confiden¬ 
tial. 

M.YY'  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Binghamton,  New  Y'ork 

BugiiicaB  OpportnnHfas 

ESTABLISH  your  own  Newsi>aper. 
Seattle  and  King  County.  YVashington 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  good 
community  weekiLies  or  shopping  papers 
to  competent  newspapermen.  No  plant 
investment  required,  as  we  have  excel¬ 
lent  facilities  and  are  willing  to  offer 
Very  low  printing  prices  to  help  pub¬ 
lishers  establish  papers  in  good  areas. 
Please  do  not  write  unless  you  are 
competent  to  establish  and  publish  a 
newspaper  and  are  able  to  finance  the 
project  until  it  can  be  made  to  pay. 
We  estimate  between  one  and  two 
year's  time  as  required  to  make  a  new 
paper  a  paying  proposition.  YVrite; 
News  Publishing  Company,  2312  Third 
Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Washington. 

NEWSMAN  would  like  working  inter¬ 
est  in  a  thriving  newspaper  in  U.  S. 
tropical  area.  Can  invest  up  to  $80,- 
000  and  15  years'  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4813,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  —  Negotiating  for  tiny 
daily  seeks  partner  with  $15,000  ex¬ 
perienced  on  business  side.  Box  4430, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BETTER  THAN  YOUR  OYVN  PAPER 

BUY  54  stock  interest,  $20,- 
000.  and  take  $5,200  salary 
iintU  $100,000  gross  in  2-3 
years  assures  substantially 
more. 

CLOSE  corporation;  three  7-colunin 
unopposed  weeklies ;  sizable  job  vol¬ 
ume;  towns  3,  2  and  1,000  15  mile 
radius;  central  Midwest;  needs  young  . 
working  partner:  25  to  35,  nose  for  | 
news,  love  of  game  and  inborn  know¬ 
how;  good  i>ersnna]ity,  tireless,  leader. 
Central  plant.  9  employes,  3  linos,  2 
automatics,  folder,  dark  room,  en¬ 
graver.  Aggressive  30  year  old  vet.  j. 
grad,  built  all  from  poorest  paper  in 
5  years. 

OENUINE  capital  letter  Opportunity. 
Mutual  confidences  respected. 

Box  4500 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


experienced  Weekly  Editor/Ad 
man.  with  $5,000  wants  life-time 
working  interest  in  healthy  weekly. 
East,  Eastern  Midwest.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Box  4507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Promotion 


SHORT  FILLERS  are  what  the  Editor 
ordered  at  Press  Time.  Write  Dickin¬ 
son  Filler  Service,  2304  North  52nd 
Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska,  for  details 
on  Weekly  service. _ 

Here’s  How- 

Tested  Want  -Yd  Selling  Plans 
Pays  Off  FAST  .  .  . 

“THE  latest  issue  of  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  came  this 
morning,  and  was  good  for  236 
lines  on  my  second  call,’’  says 
Bruce  McGaffey,  CA.M  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  News.  “That’s 
getting  our  money  back  in  a 
hurry.’  ’ 

FOR  you,  too,  every  monthly  re¬ 
lease  of  Tested  Want  .\d  Selling 
Plans,  the  Howard  Parish  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Service,  contains 
profit-ideas  aplenty.  Don’t  delay — 
order  TODAY! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.YV.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 

_ Syndicutes  Features 

AT  LAST  I  AH’s  quiet  along  the 
Potomac.  The  Nation's  top  executives 
are  busy  reading  books  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sterling  North  in  the 
Washington  Post  (and  twelve  other 
metropolitan  papers.)  If  you  need  an 
ace  reviewer,  write  or  wire:  "rhe 
Sterling  North  Book  Review  Service, 

Morrisitown  6,  New  Jersey. _ 

JOURNALIST  returning  to  Live  South 
France  offers  Weekly  Column  on 
French  and  Italian  Riviera  life,  per¬ 
sonalities,  events.  Box  4203.  Kditor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Press  Enginccts 

Cline  .Systems  .Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior.  Oliicago  44,  Ill.  , 
.Maintenance.  .Service,  Repairs.  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat  bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
.Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford. _ Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
U)CAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  YVashington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y'. 
PHONE  YY'ATKINS  4  2010 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NKYV.SPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Krocting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
lllt^  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

M.VCHI  NISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  ]>lant8. 

!  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 

3626 — 31  St..  I^ong  Island  City  1,  N.Y'. 
_ STillwell  6  0098  0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

YY’e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYYY'HERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y’. 

_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CX>.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RT  6-4252. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Bmders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
The  HAARVIG 
ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
are  used  by  Circulation  Managers 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Manufactured  by 

H.VARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
18‘22  N.  Kedvale  .\ve.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  former 

Sussex  County  Independent 
Newton,  N.  J. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  FINEST  equipment  ever  offered 

on  the  used  market.  .Ylost  of  these 

items  are  less  than  two  years  old. 

★  ★  ★ 

INTERTY'PE,  V-1,  .Ser.  No.  21,436. 

INTERTYPE,  C  2,  .Ser.  No.  21,437. 
(The  above  two  are  latest  model 
HT-.SPEED  machines) 

INTERTYPE,  C3SM.  Scr.  No.  14,149, 
with  quadder. 

2  Complete  TELETY  PESETTER  Out 
fits,  .Standard  IN-iforators.  Ojier- 
ating  I'nits,  and  Keyboards. 

FINE  assortment  Tntertype  YIATiS, 
from  6  to  48  ))t.  (-alniost  new). 

HAMMOND  8  eol.  E  Z  Kaster. 

YIISCELL.YNEOI'S  cquiiuiient,  Ylotal, 
News), riot.  etc. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Vvc.,  N.Y.C.  BRyanf  9-1132 


COMPLETE  Newspaper  Plant,  from 
tiresses  to  desks.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able.  New  Y'ork  City.  Box  4447,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


EXCEX,LENT  STfHlEO  EQUIPMENT 

Wood  Pony  utopiates 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  AutoiHates 
.\  utosbavers 

8-10  Ton  fiirnaies:  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\venue.  New  Y'ork  36,  N.  Y'. 


GOSS  Plate  Shaver. 

-Y.C.  gear  drive,  twin  screw. 

GOSS  Catalogue  No.  72  D. 
LUDLOYV'  Typograph  complete 
with  one  steel  cabinet,  mats, 
spaces.  7  shicks  etc. 

LI.N'OTY'PES  Models  8.  14.  19.  26. 
TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 
3312  North  Ravenswoml.  Chicago 
STANDARD  brands  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  including  Hammond  and  C  &  G 
.Saws. 

FOR  SALE 

Scorcher  in  A-1  condition.  220  AO, 
60  cycle.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. 

Press  Room 


Usecd  Presses 

★  .SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
iinit.s,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

■k  CORRE.SI’ONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


COMIC  BOOK  PLANT 

for  sale 

INCLUDES  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  15 
units,  4  plates  wide.  2  high  sr>eed 
folders,  2  drives.  CH  control,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment  including  Iff 
ton  pot,  etc.,  nickel-plating.  Sheridan 
tabloid  maobine  and  bookbinding 
equipment.  3  Harris  offs,"!  press  with 
complete  plate-making  equipment. 
Robertson  camera,  etc.  YY'ill  sell  equip¬ 
ment  separately. 

ROTARY  LITHO  (NYMPANY  LTD. 

60  Jarvis  Street 
Toronto  Canada 


LINOTYPES 

27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

DSM  -  eSM  -  r  -  n  -  A 

Kithor  rProniDtioned,  “iis  i»**,  or 
Kobiiilt-Guarantcpfl.  as  dosired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avrmi**.  NVw  York  3R,  X.  Y. 

IffIN'OTYPKS  and  Intortyoos.  Models 
5.  R.  14.  26.  Tnfertypes  B — T-SM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
ii'ied  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Right  page  Ooss  Comet.  Xorth- 
ern  Machine  Works,  523  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania. 

GALLEYS 

GALLEY  and  TYPE  CABINETS 

Highest  Quality  —  lowest  Prices. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey.  Chicago  14 

12  FONTS  JdeAl  N4*ws  Mats.  7  point 
No.  637  $^5.00  a  Font  or  $700.00 

takes  the  lot.  .Ml  mats  Black  and 
White.  Write  Box  4506,  Kditor  & 
Pii  hlisher. 


1535  S.  Paulina 


Chicago  8.  III. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22%''  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSP.APER  PRESS 
12  Super  Spwed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  YVith  4  folders,  modem 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shi),ment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 


5-16  P.VGE  balcony  type  units. 

1  DOUBLE  TOLDER  with  Cutler- 
Hammer  Conveyor. 

C.H.  DRIVE — two  75hp  220v  2  phase 
motors  with  two  lOhp  starting  jiio- 
tors. 

CONTROL — Cutler  Hammer. 

23-9/16"  cut  off  ;j"  plates  25.000  eph 
PRODUCES  40pp  straight  80]>p  col¬ 
lect. 

AUTOMATIC  ink  rail. 

HOE  autniiiatie  tension  device. 
EXCELLENT  condition  Rubber  rollers. 
GENEROUS  spares. 

Pony  AutO|>tate  equi)iment  included. 

Emiiiiries  to:  The  Publisher 

'The  Ottawa  Citizen' 

Siiarks  St.,  Ottawa.  Ont.,  Canada 
OR 

E.  O.  RYAN  A  CO. 

727  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Ton  can  rely  on  Editor  A  Pnbllsber 
advertisers  for  outstanding  eqnlp- 
ment  buys. 


UNITS 

'  I  HAVE  extra  units  to  add  to  your 
i  ), resent  press  in  any  cut-off  length. 
I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

I  Box  963  Boise.  Idaho 


editor  (S  publisher  for  November  15,  1952 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  21^4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
Xo.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX:iATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CUTLKR-HAMMBR  paper  conveyor 
75  feet  long  6  wire  pipe  construction. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


THREE  SO*  X  63'  No.  1  Miehle  auto¬ 
matic  cylinder  presses,  Dexter  auto¬ 
matic  feeders.  For  job  and  catalog 
work  or  can  be  purchased  as  hand 
fed — ideal  for  8  page  newspaper.  Can 
be  seen  running.  Priced  right.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2W0  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Tower 
1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago,  Detroit. 


HELP  WANTED 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23—9/16'  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


SCOTT  Speed  King,  24-qrsge,  plus 
mat  scorcher,  plate  caster,  remelt 
furnace,  plate  shaver,  beveler  and 
plate  handler,  $15,000.  May  be  seen 
in  operation  ontiil  about  Nov.  22, 
available  after  that  date.  Surplus 
equipment  being  sold  as  result  of 
newspaper  merger.  Mat  roller  and 
other  equipment  will  be  listed  later. 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  I’ifth  Avenue.  Xew  York  36,  N.  Y. 


5  UNIT 

HOE  PRESS 

5— 16-'PA<rE  Balcony  Type  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Folder,  OH  Conveyors 

2  AC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  POXY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

John  GrIfRths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  Vest  42nd  St.,  Xew  York  36,  X.  Y. 


GOSS  4  UNITS 

4  Gos.«  units,  color  cylinder,  A.C.  drive, 
available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  9i>3  Boise.  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  Hoe  Press — 1903  quad. 
2  UNIT  right  angle — 

can  be  made  straight 
DOUBLE  folder,  double  delivery, 
21«/5''  cut-off— Webb  1231. 
ROLLERS  need  recovering 
WHAT  are  we  offered? 

Box  4504,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DImtoy  Adveitiiiag 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%",  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equijiment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Ivenue.  Xew  York  36.  X’.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  -Vvenue,  New  Y'ork  36,  X.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  2154"  cut-off.  Vi"  plates.  Box 
4226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

Artists — Cartoonists 

COPY  WRITER  —  make  advertiiing 
layouts,  paateupa;  do  minor  art  work, 
such  as  signatures,  etc.  Send  samples, 
references,  salary  desired.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Jackson  Daily  Newe, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Circulation 

TOP-FLIGHT  circnlation  manager  for 
growing  Midwest  paper  in  50,000 
class.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience  in  all 
phases  of  departmental  operation.  If 
yon  are  aeeking  chance  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  field,  this  is  it.  Excellent 
pay,  retirement  plan.  Box  4409,  Eititor 
A  Publiaher. 

NEED  OIROULATION  MANAGER 
December  Ist,  Northern  Oalitomia,  6- 
day  Daily.  Oirenlation  now  8,700; 
room  for  atrong  increase.  Salary  and 
good  incentive  bonus.  All  replies  enn- 
fidential.  Box  4311,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  LARGE  Eastern  Newspaper  Wbole- 
asler  wants  a  young  aggressive  man  aa 
Manager  for  Home  Delivery  Depart, 
ment.  Fundamental  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  essential,  pins  brawn  to  pat  in 
long  organizational  hours.  AU  replies 
in  confidence.  Reply  Box  4417,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER  for  Eastern  Metropolitan  daily. 
Need  someone  experienced  in  circnla¬ 
tion  promotion — either  present  assist¬ 
ant  seeking  change  or  ambitions  man 
ready  to  advance.  $5,200  a  year  to 
start.  Replies  strictly  confidential.  P.O. 
Box  2566,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

SUPEMtVISOR  for  Eastern  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  circulation.  One 
who  is  interested  in  about  $75.00  sal¬ 
ary  with  expenses  and  bonus  for  in¬ 
crease.  Newspaper  is  one  of  several 
under  same  ownership,  so  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  for  a  go-getter. 
Give  detailed  information  on  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  4402,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New 
England  afternoon  daily  of  8,000. 
Must  be  experienced  in  promotion 
and  work  with  boys.  Furnish  details 
including  references,  expected  salary. 
Box  4525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CbMBified  Advertisiiig 

TELEPHONE 

SUPERVISOR 

AMBITIOUS  energetic  lady  for  thriv¬ 
ing  classified  department  carrying 
large  volume.  Metropolitan  daily. 

ASSISTANT  supervisor  or  qualified 
solicitor  also  considered. 

EXCELLENT  starting  salary  plna 
bonus.  Write  fully  and  in  confidence  to 
P.O.  Box  2566,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Good  national  or  general 
space  saleiman  lor  aggressive  Midwest 
newspaper  aasoeiation.  Must  have  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  newspaper  advertising  can  do 
for  national  advertisers  when  correctly 
used. 

MAN  selected  must  have  an  automobile 
and  be  free  to  travel.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  and  able  to  sell  at  the  grass 
roots  level  by  enthusing  distributors, 
sales  managers,  brokers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  as  well  as  top  management. 

THIS  it  a  salary  job  plus  fall  ex¬ 
penses.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
of  a  kind  rarely  available  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  can  probably  beat 
be  filled  by  a  fairly  young  man  be¬ 
cause  of  the  travel  requirements. 

THE  RIGHT  man  can  make  a  name 
and  a  reputation  lor  himself  very 
rapidly.  The  job  ia  permanent  and 
represents  an  expansion  of  the  sales 
lore?  .t  spells  OPPORTUNITY  for 
80in«»ou«}. 

WRITE  fully,  giving  experience,  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4443,  Editor  &  Publither.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MAN  Wanted:  One  with  limited  ex 
perience  preferred.  Daily  in  fast  grow 
mg  town  in  Ohio  River  Valley.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad 
dress  Box  4523,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SELF •'STARTING,  experienced  young 
advertising  salesman  wanted  by  fast¬ 
stepping,  fast-promoting  A.B.O.  daily 
operation  in  Intermonntain  area  of 
Pacific  Northwest. 

WE  WANT  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
ambition,  will  give  in  return  better 
than  average  salary  with  bonna  plan 
and  a  chance  at  the  top  spot.  Modern 
plent  in  city  of  30,000  in  the  heart 
of  aporti  area. 

THIS  IS  "IT”  for  the  men  who  will 
battle.  Write  Advertising  Director, 

firing  training  and  experience.  Tell  all 
rst  letter.  Box  4404,  Editor  t  Fnb- 
lisher. 


WANTED — ^Experienced  national  man 
to  take  charee  of  department  on  8,000 
class  morning  paper.  Southern  city. 
Highly  competitive.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  by  letter.  Box  4401,  Editor 
&  Publither, 


ADVERTISING  MAN.  Long  estab¬ 
lished,  folly  recognised  Rochester, 
New  York  advertising  agency  wants 
young  man  with  sofiicieint  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  (newspaper  or 
agency)  to  be  of  some  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  to  account  executive  on  copy, 
layout,  creative  work  and  detail.  Mod¬ 
erate  starting  salary,  but  end  result 
for  right  man  can  be  wide  open  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  full  qualifications  >n 
first  letter — all  replies  confidential. 
Onr  organisation  knows  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  4512,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  with 
managerial  potential  to  handle  special 
sections,  special  editions,  speeds!  ac 
roants.  Right  man  could  go  to  man¬ 
ager  after  his  ability  proven.  Starting 
salary  $500  monthly.  Box  4534,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


IMMiBDIATE  OPENING  for  depend¬ 
able,  experienced  Salesman  on  the 
retail  staff  of  metropolitan  afternoon 
daily  in  Northern  Ohio.  Give  complete 
information  and  salary  expected.  Your 
reply  will  be  held  confidential.  Box 
4509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  on  small  New  England 
paper  for  advertising  salesman.  Must 
sell,  make  layouts,  service  accounts. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Furnish  details 
including  references,  expected  salary. 
Box  4524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNOPPOSED  county  seat  California 
daily  wants  steady,  experienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman  able  to  do  layout  work, 
write  copy,  service  varied  accounts. 
Send  full  information  and  references 
to  Box  4508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man,  permanent  position  with  old  es¬ 
tablished  dally,  must  be  capable  of 
layout,  chance  for  advancement.  Write 
and  state  age,  experience,  and  salary 
expected.  John  Q.  Lambert.  NAT¬ 
CHEZ  DEMOCRAT,  Natchez.  Miss. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ DbpUiy  Advertiriin _ _ 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  Advertising 
manager-salesman,  sound  of  wind  and 
character,  who  can  earn  $100  plus  on 
semi-weekly.  Write  employment  his¬ 
tory,  experience,  salary  required.  The 
Newe-BuUetin,  Belen,  New  Mexico. 


HAVE  POSITION  open  for  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  space  salesman. 
Exceptionally  good  opportunity,  must 
be  sober  and  able  to  travel,  state 
education  and  experience.  Write  in 
care  of  FLORIDA  WILDLIFE  MAGA¬ 
ZINE,  P.  O.  Box  494,  Leesburg.  Fla. 


Editorial 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 
Capable  of  receiving  promotion. 
The  Virginian,  Covington,  Virginia. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  draft-exempt, 
with  camera  knowledge,  for  smaU 
Maine  daily.  Limited  experience  only, 
needed.  State  age,  marital  statns,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  4429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGER.  One  of 
the  country's  largest  financial  institu¬ 
tions  has  an  opening  in  its  Public  Rs- 
Istions  Department  in  New  York  for  a 
man  to  help  set  up  and  operate  a  News 
Bureau,  tying  in  with  the  Company’s 
locsl  offices  in  every  state.  Essential 
qualifications:  good  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  imagination,  high  standards  of 
work,  ability  to  carry  on  a  volnme 
operation.  Desirable  qualifications: 
30-40  years  old,  some  experience  in 
finsnclsl  or  business  reporting.  Give 
complote  details  on  odueation,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  reqnirementt.  Address 
Box  4314,  Editor  •  Publisker. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  SmsU 
Daily.  If  thoronghly  qualified,  adapt¬ 
able  to  small  community  life  and  with¬ 
in  convenient  interview  distance  of 
Ohio.  Contact  Box  4337,  Editor  A  Pah- 
Usher. 


SMALL  OHIO  Newspaper  has  Sports- 
GenersI  Reporter  news  vscancy.  Wish 
to  fill  immedistely.  Box  4338,  Editor  A 
Publishor. 


DESKMAN — Young  msn  with  somt 
experience  in  copy  reading  and  han¬ 
dling  wire  services.  Permanent  job.  on 
New  England  daily  with  25,000  eireu- 
lation.  Box  4427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  handle  desk.  Msn 
or  woman.  Write  complete  backgronnd, 
when  available,  give  salary  requirs- 
ments,  supply  references.  Daily  Prsss, 
Charles  CHty,  Iowa. _ _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

LEADING  Trade  Magazine.  Pic¬ 
ture  format.  Experienced  writer 
and  reporter.  Ability  research 
stories.  Write  captions.  Knowl¬ 
edge  food,  restaurant  equipment, 
liquor  field  helpful.  Submit  rom- 
plete  resume.  Salary  open.  Box 
4501,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  FLORIDA  Gulf  Cosst 
A.M.  paper  needs  an  editor,  reporter, 
and  a  photographer.  Write  all  details 
in  first  letter  to  Box  4503,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER — Preferably  familiar  with 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  Car. 
Write  Box  4533,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Beginner  Reporter.  5  dsy 
Southern  Newspaper.  Starting  salary 
$45.00.  No  drinkers.  Write  JEK  Co., 
Box  31,  Cordele,  Georgia. _ 

SMALL  (SOUTHERN  daily  has  opening 
for  city  editor.  Only  Southerner  need 
apply.  Write  qualifications,  references, 
salary  expected.  Box  453'7,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Combination  Telegraph 
and  Local  News  man  for  5  day  South¬ 
ern  paper.  Salary  $65.00.  No  drinkers. 
Write  JEK  Co.,  Box  31,  Cordele, 
Georgia. 


Ubniry 

WANTED:  Librarian,  preferably  with 
newspaper  experience,  to  complete 
charge  of  Ubrary.  Job  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  modernization,  pins  building 
of  staff  to  be  done.  Write  Box  4502, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


NEW.S  EDITOR  10,000-50,000  daUy. 
Kt‘gponsvbil«,  31,  $6,000,  Box  4526, 
Editor  &  Pgblisher, _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  desires  city  edi¬ 
tor  post  on  daily  or  promisang  edito¬ 
rial  spot.  Southeast  preferred.  B.S. 
in  journalism.  Former  news  editor, 
city  editor  and  acting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  small  city  daily.  Salary  a  con¬ 
sideration  but  opportunity  paramount. 
Thoroughly  experienced,  capable  of 
taking  over  top  jobs.  Box  4514,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

YOUNG  WRITER-EDITOR,  experi¬ 
enced  in  advertising,  public  relations, 
editorial,  wsAts  to  move  up.  Six  years 

on  Midwest  daily  of  350,000  circula¬ 

tion.  Have  written  news,  features,  edi¬ 
torials,  sports,  women’s  page.  Copy 
desk  time  and  two  years  advertising 

department.  Late  20’ s.  B.A.  Also  for¬ 

mer  publicity  director  for  Eastern 
hospital.  Box  4511,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Instructors 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

LARGE,  interesting  industry  has  open¬ 
ing  for  bottom  man  on  totem  pole  in 
public  relations  department  at  New 
York  headquarters.  Wants  energetic 
young  man  with  some  solid  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Starting  salary 
$5,200;  future  depends  on  what  you 
show.  Box  4531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

REQUIRED  by  one  of  world’s  fore¬ 
most  scientific  and  engineering  re¬ 
search  organisations.  Will  plan,  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  public  relations 
program,  supervise  work  of  five  writer- 
editors,  oversee  editing  of  several 
house  publications,  manage  new  infor¬ 
mation  operation,  and  handle  special 
events.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
application  of  public  relations  princi¬ 
ples  to  research  operations  and  for 
gro^vth  in  professional  stature. 

Box  4513,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Salesmen 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  u  available 
to  a  young,  aggressive  salesman  to 
join  one  of  the  leading  independent 
newspaper  syndicates.  This  organisa¬ 
tion  has  never  sought  men  before,  but 
is  growing  so  fast  that  another  sales¬ 
man  is  needed.  Must  be  able  to  travel 
extensively.  Reply  Box  444fi,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

Mechanical 


WANTED — Linotype  operator  for  ad 
machine.  Beautiful  small  Michigan  city 
in  good  hunting  and  fishing  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  worki»  conditions.  Immediate 
employment.  ’The  Daily  News,  Green- 
ville,  Michigan. _ 


WEB  PRESSMAN 
OPPORTUNITY 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  two 
experienced  men.  Color  experience 
helpful,  but  not  required.  Open  shop. 
Hospitalisation,  sickness-accident  and 
life  insurance.  Cost  of  living  bonus 
and  profit  sharing  bonus.  Beautiful, 
clean  residential  city.  Please  give  age, 
experience.  Box  4536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  Large 
New  York  compeny  seeks  experienced 
college  graduate,  about  30.  Capable 
of  carrying  manuscripts  and  illustra¬ 
tions  through  all  phases  to  final  pub¬ 
lication.  Design  or  editorial  ability 
desirable.  AVorthwhile  starting  salary 
and  future  prospects.  Box  4522,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Linotype  operators  and 
floor  men  for  newspaper  plant  located 
in  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley.  Fifty 
miles  from  hunting,  fishing  and  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountain  vacation  land. 
Steady  work,  vacations  and  hospitali¬ 
zation.  Reasonably  priced  housing  can 
he  arranged.  Apply  Evening  Recorder. 
.Amsterdam,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A  rtists— Cartoonists 


EDI’TORIAL  PHO’TO  RETOUCH 
ARTIST — 5  years’  experience,  letter¬ 
ing,  layout,  illustrstion  and  cartoon- 
k  ing.  Married,  28.  Available  immediate- 
ly.  Box  4421,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
editorial  ARTIST-Picture  Editor, 
14  years’  experience;  retouching,  lay¬ 
outs,  cntlines,  portraits,  maps.  Box 
4510,  Editor  te  Publisher. 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

riHIO  D.ATLY  Newspaper,  New  York 
City  Advertising  sales  and  top-level 
sales  management,  personnel  plus 
government  procurement  experience. 
Now  want  general  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant  to  publiaher  position  on  daily. 
V  *  3d,  married.  3  children.  Living 
New  York  City  area  desire  to  rclo- 
;atP  anywliere.  Box  4530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 


THE  ANSWER  TO 
AN  ABSENTEE  OWNER’S 
PRAYER 

18  years  of  hard  won  experience  from 
office  boy  to  publisher.  Currently 
managing  one  of  the  country’s  better 
known  dailies.  Young,  capable,  person¬ 
able — 

AVAILABLE 

Box  4536,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CircnlatioB 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR  —  Able, 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  aeourity.  Earnings  now 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  4238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


-  MANAGER  - 

AVAILABLE  Dec.  1st — Thoroughly 
versed  all  phases  Circulation — ^A  Rec¬ 

ord  that  will  stand  investigation — 
furnished.  Box  4428,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OIROULATION  Manager — 12  years’ 
experience  on  10  to  50,000  Daily 
Newspapers.  Exceptional  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  record.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Promotion,  ABC,  Mail,  News¬ 
stand.  Age  34,  Family  Man,  Best  Ref¬ 
erences.  My  interest  is  permanence, 
security,  and  appreciation  for  job  well 
done.  Prefer  East.  Box  4435,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SOBER,  healthy,  hardworking  37  year 
old  circulation  man  with  23  years’ 
experience  in  both  city  and  country 
operations:  excellent  record  of  promo¬ 
tion  work:  snccessful  in  supervision 
of  men  and  boys.  Desire  position  as 
assistant,  city,  or  country  circulation 
manager  on  metropolitan  paper  OR 
circulation  manager  on  smaller  paper. 
At  present  employed  on  West  Coast. 
Income  now  $8,000.  Good  reason  for 
change.  Box  4406,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


_ Cofreapondents 

NEW  YORK  CITY  free  lance  reporter 
for  out-of-town  newspapers.  Researoh, 
interviews,  resaonabla  rates.  Box 
4317,  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  returns  to  Europe  in 
January.  Available  for  assignments, 
correspondent.  Box  4449,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Displ«y  Advertising _ 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY— Newspaper 
Advertising  executive,  30  years  in 
sales  field.  Familiar  with  sU  produc¬ 
tion,  methods  and  costs.  Past  two 
years,  had  free  hand  in  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  leading  weekly.  Publisher's 
death  and  probable  sale  of  property 
by  administrators  reason  for  contem¬ 
plated  move.  H.  J.  Engle,  Rocky 
Mount,  Virginia,  _ 


WANTED:  ETHICAL  PUBLISHER 
who  needs  and  respects  top-notch 
performance  based  on  sound,  proven 
principles.  Ten  years  actual  experience 
5.000  to  big  city  daily.  Six  sueees.'ifal 
years  manager.  National,  local  display. 
Excel  in  layout,  copy,  promotion. 
Yonng  family  man.  Best  health,  char¬ 
acter,  references.  Box  4423,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  display  staff  man 
seeks  mansgership  on  small  daily.  A 
producer  ready  to  increase  your  line¬ 
age.  Write  Box  4516,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  snd/or  stsIT  writer.  Experi¬ 
ence:  reporting;  editing  trade, 

sesdemie  and  scientific  copy:  festnres. 
TEmpleton  8-8369  (New  York  City) 
or  Box  4312,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

CAREER-MINDED  gsi  reporter-editor, 
6  years’  experience  Metropolitan  daily, 
all  beats.  Single,  dependable,  accurate. 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  only.  Box 
4418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man.  S 
years’  top  daily  experience,  all  heats. 
25,  vet.  single,  B.A.  Box  4437,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


RADIO  TV  NEWiS  —  report-rewrite, 
Newscast— college  grad-vet  —  married 
— age  25.  Box  4318,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


DBSKMAN,  now  PM  deskman-report- 
er,  wants  full-time  desk  job.  8  years 
Southern  dailies,  all  beats,  sports, 
column.  State  desk.  B.S.,  vet,  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  South  or  East.  ^5  start. 
Box  4426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  anxious  swap  $13,000  post, 

security,  comfort,  esteem,  for  job  with 

publisher  who  understands,  values 
product  enough  to  want  nothing  less 

than  best  possible  newspaper  and  serv¬ 

ices  men  incapable  of  tolerating  me¬ 
diocrity.  Seek  permanent  service  with 
company  willing  to  make  full  use  of 

experience,  talent,  devotion.  Welcome 
chance  to  present  qnsUficatioas.  Box 
4413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL:  Young,  eager,  college. 
Experience:  Daily:  sports,  feature, 
police.  New  York,  Long  Island  viclni- 
ty.  Box  4441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  AVKITER — Reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor  seeks  editorial- 
research  post.  4  years’  news  experi¬ 
ence.  B.A.,  M.A.,  single.  East  or  West 
Coasts.  Box  4410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD.,  25,  veteran, 
seeks  job  with  daily.  M.A.  in  History, 
heavy  Political  Science.  Speak  French, 

food  general  knowledge  European  af- 
airs  through  2  years  residence  and 
study.  Will  relocate,  start  wherever 
beginner  can  fit  in.  Write  Box  4440, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MALE-TRAINED  girl  reporter.  10 
years’  experience  ail  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Also  3  years  police.  Box 
4436,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR^WRITER  desires 
job  with  good  fatore.  Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  ail  types  of  copy.  Talented 
feature  writer  and  fast,  aoenrste  re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  J-grad,  vet, 
single,  26.  Box  4^2,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE,  AVi  years  UP. 
young.  Can  and  wants  to  write.  Salary 
no  object.  Prefers  East.  Box  4410, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT  RE  PORTER -PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  iYt  years  top  Eastern  daily: 
all  beats,  re-write,  festares,  desk. 
AB,  vet,  25,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Ambitious  to  go  anywhere  in  U.S., 
city  of  25,000  or  more.  Box  4520, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  post  small  to  medium  daily. 
Top  references  covering  aU  phases  of 
weekly  and  daily  field.  Location  nnim- 
portant;  growing  opportnnity  what 
counts.  College  graduate,  married,  32, 
service-free.  Write  Richard  E.  Palmer, 
729  Livingston,  Syracuse  10,  New 
York.  Available  for  immediate  inter¬ 
view^ _ 


EDITOR  -  Photographer  —  Semi-week¬ 
ly.  daily  backgronnd.  No  genins  but 
six  years  front  end  and  like  it. 
Sports,  news.  Can  build  circulation, 
advertising.  Journalism  degree.  Pos¬ 
sess  Graphic  camera,  compiete  dark¬ 
room  equiptnent.  Thirty,  rongenisi 
Southerner.  Jack  Harper,  Box  538, 
Live  Oak,  Florida. _ 

F.VRM  EDI’TOR,  state  or  area  editor. 
Good  desk — and  newsman.  Box  4528, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Specialist  avail 

able  shortly.  Broad  military/civilian 
background.  Desires  magazine  radio- 
TV  connection  as  editorial  assistant/ 
writer.  Box  4.515,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Woman’s  Page  writing,  editing; 
ran  handle  Speed-Graphic;  also  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  on  60.000  circulation 
daily;  unmarried.  23.  Desire  new  lo¬ 
cality;  want  position  on  daily,  any 
size  or  area  if  job  appeals.  Good  ref- 
I  erences.  Box  4.521,  Editor  A  Pub- 
l^sher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Around  10.000  circulation 
Box  4527.  Editor  A  Publisher 


PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR — 
College  or  Private  School.  Experienced 
aU  branches  of  photography.  Color, 
movies  and  black  and  white.  Middle 
West  or  \Vest  preferred.  Box  4518, 
Editor  A  Publjsher. 


Fromodon — PnbUc  Rclatioaa 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  spot 
sought  by  editorial-side  man,  27,  A.B., 
single,  with  5  experience-packed  years 
in  dallies,  weeklies.  Creative,  versatile, 
acquainted  with  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments.  Knows  well  purpose  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  on  daily.  Box 
45^,  Eiddtor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photography 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  with  artUtle 
ability;  imaginative,  capable,  ambi- 
tiona;  seeks  opportunity  to  serve  with 
progressive  pnblieation  or  newspaper. 
Presently  employed,  single,  good 
health.  Samples  sent  upon  request. 
Own  ear  and  equipment.  Box  4828, 
Editor  A  Pnbll^er, _ 

PHOTOORAPHER-reporter:  5  years 
free  lance  and  newspaper  experience 
in  black  and  white  and  color.  BJk. 
journalism,  draft  exempt,  single,  25 
years.  Ocrmplete  profeeiional  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  travel  anywhere  for  right 
position.  Box  4448,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


ALERT,  two-time  Army  Signal  Corps 
Photographer  seeks  permanent  job 
with  newspaper.  Eastman  Kodak- 
trained,  owns  new  1951  panel  deliver 
truck,  plus  all  modern  photographic 
equipment,  including  Press  camera 
and  dark  room  equipment.  Owns  own 
studio.  Will  live  in  any  part  of 
country  provided  pay  is  good.  317 
East  Avenue,  Rochester  4,  New  York. 
Phone  Baker  4652. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Magasine  or  In¬ 
dustrial  firm.  Color,  movies  and  black 
and  white.  Experienced  all  branches. 
Middlowest  or  West  preferred.  Box 
4519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photoengravers 


PHOTOGRAPHER-ENORAVEB,  now 
employed  as  head  of  department,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  daily  of  np  to  35.000. 
Experienced  with  contact  and  conveo- 
tional  screens  and  line  work.  Operate 
Fairchild  and  Wirephoto  Unite.  Write 
Box  4331,  for  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  samples  of  work. 


Mcchawlcal 


COMBINATION  Pressman  -  Stereotyp- 
er.  Steady  p«-*ition — New  York-New 
.Tersey.  Box  4529.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  mechanical  ex- 
ei'utive  must  move  south.  Health  of 
wife  makes  change  necessary.  Wide 
experience  in  all  mechanicsl  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspaper.  Interested  as 
production  manager  or  mechanical 
superintendent.  Will  consider  related 
excutive  jobs.  Have  extremely  good 
record  for  efficiency  and  cost  reduc¬ 
tion.  Interviews  invited.  Don’t  miss 
this  chance  to  get  a  good  man  for  that 
job  I  Box  4538,  Editor  A  Pabllsher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  associated  Bulb  Growers  ship.  Beneath  Mysteria,  which  is 
of  Holland,  represented  in  the  U.  set  in  60-point  bold  caps,  is  a 
S.  by  a  public  relations  firm,  re-  word  in  parentheses  in  9-point 
cently  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Bet-  light  face.  The  word  is  ‘colchicum.’ 
ter  Business  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  The  average  reader  won’t  know 
of  Weights  and  Measures  of  New  what  colchicum  is  anyway.  The 
York  City’s  Department  of  Mar-  few  gardeners  who  know  plants  by 
kets  to  halt  what  it  terms  “mis-  their  right  name  won’t  buy  some- 
leading  advertising’’  of  bulbs  that  thing  they  already  have.  Because 
bloom  in  the  snow.  (See  story  on  no  varieties  are  listed  in  this  ad 


page  22.) 


it  can  be  assumed  this  offering  is 


And  a  New  York  editor,  who  is  a  mixture.  .Also,  no  grade  is  spec- 
also  a  nurseryman,  writes  to  ask  ified. 

“if  newspaper  publishers  are  aware  “Small  colchicum  bulbs  can  be 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  quality  bought  in  1,000  lots  in  Holland 
of  advertising  in  Sunday  gardening  for  as  little  as  2«/2  cents  and  it 
sections.  costs  no  more  than  half  a  cent  to 

^me  of  the  advertising  com-  transport  and  land  them.  Colchi- 
plained  of  by  the  .Associated  Bulb  cum  (finely-grown  top  grades) 
Growers  of  Holland,  “official  or-  costs  in  Holland  81^  cents  to  13 
ganization  of  the  Dutch  flower  cents  per  thousand,  depending  on 
bulb  industry,  carried  headlines  variety.  This  grade  should  sell  for 
such  as  this:  “Will  your  garden  be  from  25  to  35  cents  each  in  the 
dead  this  February?  These  flowers  \j  s.  Which  is  which  if  grades 
laugh  at  Winter  Snow!  Holland  not  stated  and  how  is  the  cus- 
G  rowers  send  amazing  new  snow-  tomer  ever  to  know  which  kind  of 
blooming  miracle  bulbs  to  .Amer-  material  is  cheap,  which  dear?” 


Part  of  the  copy  stated:  “Winter 


he  asks. 

His  recommendation  is:  “Should 


flowers  to  circle  your  bare  shrubs  riot  •  censorship  insist  on  grade 
and  trees  while  icicles  still  hang  identification?  There  is  no  problem 
from  their  branches.  ’  about  it  in  the  trade,  grades  here 

The  association  asserted  the  are  as  exact  as  in  anv  business. 


flowers  advertised  “are  not  new  at  Grade  identifications,  in  other 
all  but  have  been  known  to  gar-  words  giving  the  ingredients  on  the 
deners  for  generations.  Despite  the  label,  might  automatically  elim- 
cxotic  names  given  the  bulbs,  they  inate  the  undesirable  advertise- 
are  actually  crocus,  chionodoxa,  ment.” 
scilla,  grape  hyacinths  and  other  *  ♦ 

well-known  ‘minor’  bulbs.  There  is 

virtually  no  possibility  the  bulbs  cites  another  ad  for  a  Liv- 


will  bloom  in  the  snow.”  And  the  '"8.  Fence-— Rosa  multi-flora-— 
copy  was  misleading,  the  associa-  guying  “multi-flora  rose  is  a  tough, 
tion  stated,  because  it  inferred  it  thorny  plant  making  ideal  hed- 
was  placed  by  the  Holland  bulb  gerow  material^  for  farms.  That  it 
industry  whereas  it  was  placed  by  used’  in  the  varied  ways 

an  American  dealer.  pointed  out  in  the  advertising  is 

Two  weeks  ago  the  association  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
announced  it  had  obtained  the  co-  should  rarely  be  used  to  fence  any- 
operation  and  willingness  of  the  thing  smaller  than  10  acres.’  our 
dealer  to  correct  his  advertising.  informant  states.  “In  three  or  four 
In  another  case,  the  National  years  it  invariably  becomes  about 
Better  Business  Bureau  checked  eight  feet  high,  spreads  eight^^feet, 
an  advertised  offer  of  100  tulip  ^tid  it  cannot  be  controlled.  He 
bulbs  for  $1.00.  The  NBBB  bought  writes  that  its  heavy  canes  and 
and  planted  them.  It  announced  it  “inch-long  thorns”  are  dangerous 
had  received  the  100,  as  advertised,  children  and  even  horses. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  16-18 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
Central  Region  meeting,  Desh- 
ler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Nov.  17-18 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Pacific  Coast  section,  annual 
conference.  Hotel  Ambassador, 
Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  17-18 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
New  England  section,  meeting, 
Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-19 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors,  fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Associated  Press  offices. 
New  York  City. 

Nov.  19-22 — National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
convention.  Brown  Palace  Ho¬ 
tel,  Denver,  Colo. 

Nov.  20-22 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  20-22  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  33  rd  national  convention. 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Nov.  30  —  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wis. 

tions  are  “little  better  than  an 
Oriental  market  place,  that  normal 
advertising  censorship  does  not 
seem  to  exist,  that  the  false  and 
misleading  advertisements  in  them 
can  be  compared  to  the  patent 
medicine  ads  publishers  swept  out 
long  ago.  Readers,  after  ordering 
this  exotic  merchandise  and  find¬ 
ing  themselves  roundly  taken,  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  putting  all 
nursery  and  gardening  advertising 
in  the  same  category  and  damning 
it. 

“They  could  hardly  be  blamed 
if  they  looked  skeptically  on  the 
editorial  content  which,  by  the 
way,  is  generally  as  good  as  the 
advertising  is  bad.” 

He  believes  that  censorship  by 
uninformed  people  is  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation  and  that 
knowledgeable  people  exist  in  the 
editorial  departments  who  could 
Jo  the  job. 


Maine  to  Hove 
Another  Daily 
At  Rumford 

Rumford,  Me. — Maine’s  1 1th, 
and  newest,  daily  newspaper  makes 
its  bow  here  Dw.  1,  according  to 
Melvin  L.  Stone,  publisher  of  the 
now  weekly  Rumford  Falls  Times. 

The  weekly  gives  way  to  a  five- 
day  operation  on  that  date.  Called 
the  Rumford  Daily  Times,  the 
paper  will  be  an  afternoon  edition 
selling  for  5c  a  copy  on  four 
days.  The  fifth — ^Thursday — ^will 
bring  lOc  a  copy.  An  eight-page 
colored  comic  section  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  that  day. 

Mr.  Stone  said  the  new  venture 
was  something  he  and  General 
Manager  .Albert  A.  Rowbotham 
had  been  contemplating  since  they 
acquired  the  weekly  in  1948. 
Since  then  they  have  added  a 
string  of  weekly  papers  in  several 
state  communities,  all  published 
here. 

*  *  V 

Sauk  City,  Wis. — Leroy  Gore, 
formerly  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Spring  Valley  (Wis.)  Sun,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  weekly,  the  Sauk 
City  Star.  Mrs.  Gore  is  assisting 
as  business  manager  and  reporter. 

*  *  * 

The  weekly  Prairie  News,  start¬ 
ed  a  few  months  ago  by  Lyle 
Johnson  of  Sanish,  N.  D.,  with 
headquarters  at  Ryder,  N.  D.,  has 
suspended  publication  because  of 
insufficient  revenue. 

■ 

57  Oregon  Journal 
Workers  Get  Pins 

Portland,  Ore. — Service  awards 
went  to  57  workers  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  at  the  annual  employe 
award  dinner  this  week  with  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Jackson,  widow  of  the  paper’s 
founder,  and  P.  L.  Jackson,  pub- 
'  lisher,  as  hosts. 

Top  award  went  to  Charles 
Yezerski,  printer,  who  received  a 
’  45-year  pin.  Bert  C.  Rue,  pur- 
•  chasing  agent,  received  a  4fl-year 
t  pin. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  editor  and  pub- 
I  lisher,  was  one  of  three  receiving 
pins  for  35  years  of  service. 


In  another  example  we  are  told 
“there  isn’t  an  untrue  word  in  an 
advertisement  for  dwarf  fruit 
trees  yet  few  householders  with 
even  a  lOO-foot  lot  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  with  such  an  orchard  unless 


but  they  were  so  immature  that 
the  percentage  producing  blooms 
was  negligible. 


Our  nurseryman-editor  men-  ness  with  such  an  orchard  unless 
tions  these  two  cases.  Without  they  know  it  will  be  several  years 
inferring  that  all  garden  advertis-  before  the  first  fruit  will  form  and 
ing  is  misleading,  he  says  there  that  five  to  ten  sprays  a  season  are 
are  some  bad  examples,  and  cites  necessary  to  mature  fruit  after  the 
a  few.  tree  reaches  bearing  age.  Lead 

He  analyzes  an  ad  for  Mysteria  enough  people  to  plant  an  orchard 
and  says  there  is  no  such  plant  in  locations  where  orchards  of  any 
but  it  is  a  fancy  name  given  a  kind  should  not  be  planted  and  the 
common  fall-flowering  bulb.  “Mys-  material  simply  gets  a  bad  name 
teria  is  colchicum  (somewhat  like  and  isn’t  planted  at  all.” 
crocus),”  he  says.  It’s  the  source  *  ♦  * 

of  saffron  and  has  been  around 

practically  forever.  This  nurseryman-editor  hopes 

“In  this  advertisement  we  have  to  shock  newspaper  publishers  by 
an  example  of  half-hearted  censor-  telling  them  their  gardening  sec- 
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Wide  Range  Linotypes  Mean  BIG  TYPE! 


New  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers  set  the 
largest  sizes  of  display  faces  available  on  the 
main  keyboard  of  any  typesetting  machine ! 

The  main  magazines  on  Wide  Range  Linotype  Mixers 
are  extra-wide.  This  permits  them  to  carry  the  largest 
full  font  display  faces  that  run  in  any  magazine! 

Wide  Range  Mixers  have  four  extra-wide  magazines 
giving  unequaled  capacity  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  extra 
keyboard  range  means  less  overtime,  increased  output— 
on  every  type  of  mixed  composition  from  the  smallest 
text  sizes  up  to  normal  36  point. 

•Ask  yonr  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  ca.se-historv 
details  on  how  VV'ide  Range  Linotyjx*  Mixers  can  cut 
display  composition  costs. 

MERCENTH.4LER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


LINOTYPE 


THE  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
THE  EVANSVILLE  COURIER 
The  Sunday  Courier  &  Press 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  (Audit  Report  3-31-52)  .  .  .  102,623 


SCRIPPS-HOWA 

NEW  YORK  Wor/d-r«/*groinS  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen  | 

CLEVELAND . Prett  CINCINNATI . Pott 

PITTSBURGH . Preu  KENTUCKY . Poi> 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Newt  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


Here  is  the  market  where  you  can  get  the  right  answer  to 
your  selling  strength  and  product  acceptance.  Living  where 
they  do,  the  people  of  this  Tri-State  market  are  truly  a 
composite  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Getting  your  message  to  these  people  easily  is  no 
problem  because  one  medium  .  .  .  the  Evansville  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  give  you  76%  coverage  at  one  low  rate.  They 
deliver  98,126  circulation  to  the  128,779  homes  in  the 
16-county  area. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER . Rocky  Min.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Prett 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold  HOUSTON . ProM 

MEMPHIS . Rmii-ScimiTar  FORT  WORTH . Preu 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comninrcia/  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE  .....  Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . HeraU-PosI 


0«R*ral  Advarfitlng  Daportmant.  230  Pork  Avanua>  Naw  Terk  CHy 


Chicago  San  Frandica  Oalroit  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  Dallas 


